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THE. 
ROMAN HISTORY, 


TENTH BOOK. 


From the End of the Year 104, ' When the Givi 09 
War broke out between. Pompey:and Cæſar, to the 
Second TrRIUMVIRATE, or the League which 
was formed between Lepidus, Antony, and Olla. 
vins, in the Year 710. | 1 


1 e OW MMR 
A brief. relation of the riſe and progreſs of the Conteft be- 


tween POMPEY and CESAR, 


ROM the year 693, the Triumvirate a | 
F in Rome. The whole management of the pub. 


lic affairs was in the hands of the three — 
powerful men of the State, Craſſus, Pompey, and 
Ceſar, The latter, during his conſulſhip in 694, had 
cemented and eſtabliſhed the power of the confede- 
racy ; and Pompey directed it in his abſence. for his 
own, and the purpoſes of his aſſociates. He Was, Vid. fi 
therefore, in a manner, the Sovereign of the Repub-Vol V Fl 
lic, while Cz/ar was employed in the conqueſt of? 15%. 
Gaul. In the year 696, he was inveſted, on the pro- 
poſal of Cicero, whoſe motion was approved of by 
the Senate, with an abſolute power for five ah 
over all the public ſtores and corn-rents of the Em- 
Vor. VII. B 8 Pire; 


Vid. 
Vol. 
b. ix. ch 


3 and 4. 


The Roman His TORY. Book X. 


pire; * by which means all thoſe who were concern- 
ed in the naval, the commercial, and landed intereſt, 
became his tributaries and dependants. Another 
law, propoſed at the ſame time by the Tribune 
Meſius, gave him the additional power of raiſing 
what fleets and armies he thought fit ; with a great- 
er command through all the provinces than their 
proper Governors had in each. Theſe extraordinary 
conceſſions to Pompey created a jealouſy in Craſſus, who, 
perceiving himſelf quite eclipſed by his old enemy 
and rival, 'now his partner in power, encourag- 
ed Publius Clodius to put public affronts upon 


him, which Pompey openly reſented, and com- 


plained of. A reconciliation, however, was ſpeedily 
effected by Cz/ar; and, in 697, the triple league was 
renewed at Lucca; where the Governor of the two 
Gauls, after three ſucceſsful campaigns, ſpent the win- 


ter ſeaſon in the greateſt ſpendor, attended by almoſt 


all the Magiſtrates and great men of the Republic 
It was agreed upon by the Triumvir: that 

and Craſſus ſhould ſue for the conſulate of the fol- 
lowing year, take to themſelves what provinces 


they liked beſt, and continue Cæſar in his govern- 


ment of Gaul for five years more. How all this was 
fupr effected has been formerly related. Craſſus, before 
VL the expiration of his conſulſhip, ſet out for his go- 


remained in ah, though inveſted with the command 
of an army and the government of Spam, and there 


:4. ſupr. + This law was move! and caxgjed by the Conſul Lentulus fn. 
VI. ther, one of the heads of the ariſtocratical party, with a view to 
p. 205, his own deſigns, an1 to divert Pompey from the thoughts of being 


employed in re-eſtabliſhing Ptolemy on the throne of Egyyt; an 
office which the Conſul was ſolicitous ſhould be aſſigned to him- 
_ 

b Cicero, though he thought the law of Meſſius inſufferable, yet 
held his peace, becauſe the Pontifices had yet decreed nothing con- 
cerning his houſe Nos tacemus; et eo magi*, quod de domo noftra 
nihil adbuc Pontifices reſponderunt. Melm. Vol. 1. p. 56. Thus 
were the liberties of Rome ſacrificed to the private purpoſes of her 


vernment of Syria and the Parthian war: but Pompey 
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Chap. I The ROMAN His ToRy. | 3 
continued to influence all the public tranſactions. His | 
commiſſion for the providing of corn, which expired 
not till the year 501, furniſhed him with a pretence 
for not going to his province. He is univerſally ac- 
cuſed of having given way to all the diſorders of 
the city, and of having inflamed public diſcord 
with a view of forcing the Senate to create him 
Difator ;, in which ſcheme he ſucceeded ſo far as to 
get himſelf elected ſole Conſul by the - unanimous 
vote of the Senate, and the conſent even of Cato. But, vol. VI. 
while he was inveſted with the whole public authori- p. 313. 
ty in the year Jol, in order to ſettle the State, he 
employed it to a very —_ purpoſe. © Before — 

| | A | w 


c Cicero often extols Pompey's third conſulſhip, ſo far as to call 
it divine; yet he influenced the Judges to condemn Milo, whom 
Cato loudly acquitted, while Saufeius was obſolved, who headed 
1 Milo's gladiators in forcing the inn where Clodius was killed: Milo- 
| nem reum non magis invidla fati, quam Pompeii damnavit volun- 
tas: Quem quidem M. Cato palam lata abſolvit ſententia. / Vel. 
Pat. ii. 47. He employed his authority to ſave Scipio, though no- 
torioufly guilty, while he let Hyp/eus be condemned by an ex I 
Facbo law, who had been his Quæſtor, and ever obſequious to his 
will. He abandoned Scaurus, who had ſerved under him, to 
whom he left the government of Syria after the Mithridatic war; 
becauſe, ſays Aſconius, he took offence at Scaurus's marrying Mu- 
tia, his divorced wife; in eo judicio neque Pompeius propenſum ad- 
jutorium prebuit, videbatur enim apud animum ejus non minus 
offenfionis contraxiſſe, quod juditium ejus in Mutiam, crimine im- 
pudicitiæ ab eo dimiſſam, levius feciſſe exiſtimaretur, cum eam ipſe 
probaſſet, quam gratiæ acquihſſe neceſſitudinis jure, quod ex eadem 
uterque liberos haberet. In Arg. Or. pro Scauro. He, with his 
_ father-in-law Scipio, reſtored alſo the cenſorſhip ; but who were 
elected to this office? Two of the moſt notoriouſly profligate citi- 
zens of Rome, Appius and Piſo. How infamous muſt have been 
the character of Scipio himſelf, whom Pompey took for his father- 
in- law and collegue in the confulſhip, if the following ſtory from 
Valerius Maximus be true: Mque flagitioſum illud convivium 
quod Genellus Tribunicius viatot ingenui ſanguinis, ſed officii intra 
fervilem habitum deformis, Metello Scipioni Conſuli, ac Tribunis 
Plebis, magno cum rubore civitatis comparavit. Lupanari enim 
domi ſue © ws Mutiam et Fulwiam, tum a patre tum a vir 
utramque abdutam, et nobilem puerum Saturninum in to proſtituit. 
Lib. ix. c. 1. Cæſar, in the beginning of the third book of the ci- 
vil war, affirms, that many of the deciſions given at this time 1 
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The Roman His Tory. Book. X. 
law took place for diſqualifying all future Conſuls 
and Prætors from holding any province till five years 
after: the expiration of: their magiſtracy, he was care- 
ful to provide an exception for himſelf, and got the 

vernment of Spain continued to him for five years 
5 His chief intention, after he had ſecured his 
own intereſt and power, was to quell the paſſions, 


and ſtop the ambitious purſuits of his Fellow-gran- 


Ad Att. 


vii. 1. 


Philip. ii. 
c. 10. 


dees. He was under a neceſſity, however, of pro- 
viding ſomething extraordinary for his partner Cæſar; 
and he conſented to a law diſpenſing with his abſence 


in ſuing for the Conſulſhip. Cælius, Tribune of the 
people, who promoted this law, had been engaged 


to it by Cicero, at the joint requeſt of Pompey and 
Cz/ar ; and it was carried with the concurrence of 
all the other Tribunes, though not without diffi- 
culty and obſtruction from the Senate. This laſt 
meaſure in favour of Cz/ar was entered into by Pom- 
pey againſt his inclination, and he ſoon had reaſon to 
repent of it. Julias death had broken all his. ties 
with her father, and that of Craſſus had given a new 
turn to their ſeveral pretenſions: His commiſſion over 
the corn-rents of the Empire was expired,' and the 
laws loudly ordered him away to Spain, where he 
had no mind to go. He had been greatly careſſed 


ſo little conformable to law, that ſentence was often pronounced 
by a party of Judges different from thoſe who attended the plead- 
ings. Tacitus, it may likewiſe be added, is far from given us a 
favourable idea of Pompey's third Conſulſhip : Cn. Pompeis tertium 
Conſul, corrigendis moribus delectus, et gravior remediis quam de- 
licta erant, ſuarumque legumald&or idem ac ſubwerſor.— An. iii. 
c. 28. 

d Well then: Shall I declare againſt Cæſar? Where then is the 
faith I plighted him ? For I was the means of the diſpenſation be- 
ing granted him; and, when Cæſar ſolicited for my vote at Ra- 
VENNA, at his requeſt, I brought over Ceœlius to his party. But 
what do I ſay of Cæſar? I was ſolicited to the ſame purpoſe by 
our darling Pompey in that immortal third conſulate of his. Yet 
Cicero, in his ſecond Philippic, atfirms that he endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade Pompey from ſuffering this law to paſs. There are many 
ſuch contradictions in Ciceros writings. | p 

| O 


Chap J. Phe ROMAN HIS TOR v. 

of late by the Senate; but the popular party was, 
with very good reaſon, better inclined to Cz/ar. In 
theſe circumſtances he thought it adviſable to change 
his ſcheme of politics: And, by Cicero's account to 
Calius in the very beginning of the year 702, Pom- 


was quite alienated from his father-in-law *, and 
ociate 1n power, without having received the leaſt 
provocation either real or pretended, and had re- 
ſolved to act in concert with his enemies. Hitherto, 
Pompey and Cz/ar had joined their intereſt againſt the 
chief of the Nobility, and obtained from the people 
what the Senate would not grant; but, now that the 
whole power of the Empire was thrown as a kind of 
prize between two, it was natural that they ſhould 


divide, and- head, reſpectively, the two permanent 
and diſtinct parties in the Republic, the Ariſtocracy 


and the People. | 


Eight years ſucceſſively. had Cæſar conducted the 


Roman arms in Gaul with ſuch amazing ſucceſs as 
intitled him to a triumph for the actions of every 
campaign; no wonder, therefore, that his enemies 

* B 3 among 


e Septimo ferme anno Cæſar morabatur in Galliis, cum medi- 
um jam ex invidia Pompeii male cohzrentis inter Cn. Pompeium 
et C. Cæſarem concordiæ pignus, Julia uxor Magni deceſſit; atqus 
omnia inter deſtina tos tanto difcrimini duces dirimente fortuna, fi- 
lius quoque parvus Pompeii, Julia natus, intra breve ſpatium obiit. 
Tum in gladios cxdeſque civium furente ambitu, cujus neque finis 
reperiebatur, nec modus, tertius conſulatus ſoli Cn. Pompeio, etiam 
adverſantium antea dignitati ejus judicio delatus eſt: Cujus ille ho- 
noris gloria, veluti reconcilia tis ſibi optimatibùs, ma xime a C. Cæ- 
fare alienatus eſt. Vell. Pat. lib. ii. 47. £ ; 

f *© I paſſed ſeveral days with Pompey, converſing with him on 
nothing elſe but the Republic: Fake this from me, that 
« Pompey is an excellent citizen, prepared both with courage and 
counſel for all events which can be foreſeen: Wherefore give 
yourſelf up to the man; believe me, he will embrace you; for 
«© he now holds the ſame opinion with us of good and bad citizens.” 
Ep. Fam. xi. 8. Melm, III. 28. «1 2 Pompey an excellent citizen, 
and in readineſs againſt all events we ee Ad Att. iv. 8. 

Novemque æſtatibus vix ulla non juſtiſſſmus triumphus emeritus. 
Vel Pat. L. ii. c. 47. Dicam enim ex animo, Patres cor ſcripti, et quod 
ſentio, et quod vobis audientibus ſæpe jam dixi. Si mihi nunquamami- 
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. KE The Rot AN Hietory. Book X. 
| among the Nobles ſhould feel an apprehenſion of 
his 8 power with the people, who, before the 
recent proofs he had given of his ſuperior military 
abilities, and of his amiable qualities, had in many 
inſtances diſtinguiſned him by ſingular marks of their 
eſteem, affection, and confidence. Pompey too was 
undoubtedly jealous of his glory as a Captain, which, 
it muſt be confeſſed, exceeded his own; and he eaſi- 
foreſaw that, if Cæſar was permitted to ſue for 
e conſulſhip, and to enter upon it at the expiration 
of his military command, he would become maſter 
of the Republic; and, after his magiſtracy, pro- 
cure, by a law of the people, the moſt conſiderable 
province, with a powerful army; while he himſelf in 
the mean time would be obliged to withdraw to 
his government of Spain. Thus Pompey and the Ari/- 
tocracy, though agreeing in little elſe, were induced 
2 85 their ſtrength againſt the conqueror of 
A coalition was therefore formed, and a reſolution 
taken to revoke Cæſar's command before the time 
was out, and to oblige him to come as a private man 
to ſue for the conſulſhip; in which caſe he had been 
expoſed to the mercy of his enemies, and Cato had 
threatened publicly to bring him to a trial, But this 
reſolution was very difficult to be put into practice, 
as it would neceſſarily occaſion, as a previous ſtep, 
the repeal of two laws, the one made by the Senate 
itſelf, the other by the people, with the unanimous 
concurrence of the Tribunes, and with the approba- 


tion of Pompey. = 


cus C. Cæſar fuiſſet, ſed ſemper iratus: Si, aſpernaretur amicitiam 
meam, ſeſeque mhii implacabilem inexpiabilemque preberat, ta- 
men ei, cum tantas res geſſiſſet gereretque quotidie, non amicus 
eſſe non poſſem. Cujus ego imperio non Alpium vallum contra 
adſcenſum tranſgreſſionemque Gallorum, non Rheni foſſam, gur- 
gitibus illis redundantem, Germanorum immaniſſimis gentibus obji- 
dio et oppono. Perfecit ille, ut, fi montes reſediſſent, amnes exa- 
ruiſſent non naturæ præſidio, ſed victoriũ ſui, rebuſque geſtis Italiam 
munitam haberemus. Cie. in Pi/. 

The 


Chap. J. The Roman HISs TOR T. 

The Conſuls for the year 502 were Servius Sulpi- 
tius and M. Claudius Marcellus, who had been elected 
by the joint intereſt of Pompey and Ceſar. Cato had 
ſtood candidate with them; but, having diſpleaſed 
the people by an ill- timed feverity, he was rejected. 
Flutarch informs us, that he had obtained a decree 
from the Senate, ordering the candidates to make in- 
tereſt by themſelves, and not by their friends; ſo 
that the people were deprived not only of their uſual 
bribes, but of the ſatisfaction of being courted : And 
he refuſed alſo, ſays the ſame author, to condeſcend 
to that ſubmiſſive manner of ſoliciting which is com- 
mon on ſuch occaſions, and behaved with great ſtate, 
cbufing rather to preſerve the dignity of his character, than 
to acquire the dignity of Conſul. On the very day he had 
loſt his eleCtion, as if quite unconcerned fr what 
had happened, he was ſeen in the Campus Martius 
playing at tennis; a behaviour which 4 March great- 


ly extols, but which might have been nothing elſe 


but an affectation of ſingularity, or a conſequence of 
that haughty rage, which made him declare, that he 
would no more ſtand candidate for any magiſtracy. 

Marcellus, intirely devoted to Pompey, was no 
ſooner entered into office, than he began the attack 


h Dr. Middleton, Vol. II. p. 196, has given the following charac- 
ter of him: © He was the head of a family, which, for a ſucceſ- 
* fiom of many ages, had made the firſt figure in Nome; and wes 
* himſelf adorned with all the virtues that could qualify him to 
** ſuſtain that dignity which he derived from his noble anccftors. 
6c 
he ſoon acquired great fame; and, of all the orators of his time, 
ſeems to have approached the neareſt to Cicero himfelf in 


was elegant, ſtrong, and copious; with a' ſweetneſs of voice, 


thing that he faid. He was a conftant admirer and imit»tor of 
Cicero; and of the ſame principlis in peace, and on the fame 


„ fide in war.” His fierceneſs, however, it may be remark d, a- f 


gainſt C ſar, fo ill- timed, gives us no great idea of his prude 
or his honour: It was this probably which procured the conſulſhip 
ſucceſſively to two of his relations. | 


B 4 upon 


4 


He had formed himſelf in a pariicul-r manner for the bar, Where 


the character of a complete ſpeaker. His manner of ſpcaking - 


and propriety of action, that added a grace and luſtre to cv-ry | 
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De Roman Hisroky. Book X 
upon Cæſar, by declaring his intention to abrogate 
immediately FA IST and to. appoint _ a 
ſucceſſor, alleging that the war in Gaul was now 
brought to a concluſion. But he was ſtopped for ſome 
months in this purſuit, probably by Pompey's falling 
ill ſoon after his promotion to the conſulſhip, and by 


the oppoſition of his collegue Sulpitius, who, being 
1 Sulpitius was of a noble and patrician family, of the ſame age, 


the fame ſtudies, and the fame principles with Cicero, with 


« whom he kept up a perpetual friendſhip. They went through - 

& their exerciſes laogher when young, both at Rame, and at 
« Rhodes, in the celebrated ſchool of Molo Whence he became 
«an eminent pleader of cauſ:s, and paſſed through all the great 
% offices of the State, with a ſingular reputation of wiſdom, learn- 
«« ing, and integrity; a conſtant admirer of the modeſty of the an- 
« cents; and a reprover of the inſolence of his own times. When 
* he could not arrive at the firſt degree of fame, as an Orator, 
« he reſolved to excel in what was next to it; the character of a 
„ Lawyer; chuſing rather to be the firſt, in the ſecond art, than 
c the ſecond only in the firſt; Leaving therefore to Cicero the field 
< of eloquence, he contented himſelf with ſuch a ſhare of iy as 
* was ſufficient to ſuſtain and adorn the profeſſion of the law. In 
« this he ſucceeded to his with ; and was far ſuperior to all who. 
© had ever profeſſed it in Rome; being the firſt who reduced it to 
<« a proper ſcience, or rational ſyſtem; and added light and me- 
« thod to that which all others before him had taught darkly and 
% confuſedly. Nor was his knowledge confined. to the external 
forms, or the effects of the Municipal laws; but xy rows by a 
« comprehenſive, view of univerſal equity, which he made the in- 
t terpreter of its ſanctions, and the rule of all his deciſions ; yet 
„% he was always better pleaſed to put an amicable end to a con- 
« troverſy, than to direct a proceſ at law. In his political be- 
6% haviour he was always a friend to peace and liberty; moderat- 
5 ing the violence of oppoſite parties, and diſcouraging every ſtep 
« towards civil diſſenſion; and, in the wars which enſued, he was 
„ fo buſy in contriving projects of an accommodation, that he 
e gained the name of . e-maker. Through a natural timi- 
«« dity of temper, confirmed by a profeſſion and courſe of life a- 
« verſe from arms, though he preferred Pompey's cauſe as the beſt, 
« he did not care to fight for it; but, taking Cieſar's to be the 
. & ftrongeſt, ſuffered his fon to follow that camp, while he him- 
, ſelf continued quiet and neuter: For this he was honoured by 
« Czſar, yet could never be induced to approve his government. 
From the time of Cæ ſars death, he continued ſtill to adviſe and 
* promote all meaſures which ſeemed likely to eſtabliſh the pub- 
« lic concord; and died at laſt, as he lived, in the very act and 
.** office of peace-making.” Migdt. p. 361, 7 b 
- | | N | 0 
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of a more moderate temper, and addicted to neither 
faction, over-ruled his motions. The enemies of 
Ceſar contented themſelves therefore with making 
vows for the ſucceſs of the Bellovaci, with whom he 


was engaged in war; and for the deſtruction of the guet. in 
Roman General. Marcellus had alſo made ſome at- Ca. 28. 


tempt to deprive Novum Comum, a colony, which Cæ- 
ſar, when Conſul, had ſettled at the foot of the Alps, 
of the freedom of the city, granted to it. by a law 
preferred by Yatinius, He was likewiſe fruſtrated in 
this deſign, yet reſolved to have no regard to the pri- 
vilege of the colony; and, having caught a Comen- 
ian Magiſtrate, who was acting the citizen at Rome, 
he ordered him to be ſeized, and publicly whipped; 
an indignity from which all citizens were exempted 
by law; bidding the man go, and ſhew theſe marks 
of his citizenſhip to Ceſar *. 

The elections of Magiſtrates for the enſuing year 


and Auguft ;- and Pompey's faction 3 pre- 
vailed. C. Chaudivs Marcellus and L. Paulus 


ſen 


All the other colonies on that fide of the Ps had before ob- 


*« tained from Pompey's father the rights of Latium, [Jus Latii] 
_ * that is, the freedom of the city of Rome to thoſe which had 
b borne an annual magiſtracy in them. Hence Cicero blames this 
act of Marcellus as violent and unjuſt. Marcellus, ſays he, Be- 
« baved ſbame fully in the caſe 71 the Comenſian; for, if the man 
had never been a Magiſtrate, he was yet of a colony beyond the 
* Po; fo that Pompey will not be leſs ſhocked at it than Cæ ſar 
« himſelf.” Middl. p. 44. Thoſe who had not been Magiſtrates 
might give their votes in the aſſemblies of Rome, if ordered by the 
preſiding Magiſtrate to vote in ſuch a tribe: But only the Magi- 
ſtrates could pretend to any office. | 
Cicero wrote congratulatory letters to them both from Cilicia. 
and another to M. Marcellus, which, as it informs us how the 


Conſuls thoughts were taken up before the elections, we ſhall | 


inſert it here: 


To Marcus Marcellus, Conſul. 


« I very warmly congratulate you on your relation Caius Mar- 
e cellus being elected to 1 you: As I fincerely rejoice in your 


having 


3 


fal the attentjon of the city in the months of 


— 


were cho- 


— 
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ſen Confuls. The firſt, who was conſin- german to 
M. Marcellus, carried his fuit in competition with 
Calidius, an eminent orator and friend to Cæſar, and 
was zealouſly attached to Pompey. The ſecond ſet 
out alſo in his adminiſtration with principles agree- 
able to thoſe of his collegue. 

Marcus Calius, Cicero's friend and correſpondent, 
obtained the ædileſhip this year. He had been Tri- 


bune of the people in Pompey's third conſulſhip, 


and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in that office by his 
zeal for Milo, and was reputed of the ariſtocratical 
faction Bf ge IST 

Curio likewiſe obtained the tribunate, which he 
ſought with no other deſign, as many imagined, than 
for the opportunity of mortifying Ceſar, againſt 
whom he had hitherro acted with great fierceneſs. 


„having received this happy fruit of your pious affection to your 
« family, of your patriot-zeal to your country, and of your illuſtri- 
* ous deportment in the conſular office. I can eaſily imagine the 
„ ſentiments which your addreſs on this occaſion has created in 
* Rome; and as to myſelf, whom you have ſent to theſe far diſ- 
te tant parts of the globe; believe me, I ſpeak of it with the higheſt 
and moſt unfeigned applauſe. I can with ſtrict truth aſſure you, 
„that I have ever had a particular attachment to you from your 
* earlieſt youth: As Tam ſenſible, you have always ſhewn by 
your generous office in promoting my dignities, that you deemed 
me worthy of the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours. But this late in- 
« {tance of your judicious management in procuring the conſulſhip 
for Marcellus, together with the proof it affords of the favour 
in which you ſtand with the Republic, has raiſed you ſtill high- 
er in my efteem. It is with great complaceney, therefore, I 
hear it obſerved by men of the firſt diſtinction for ſenſe and me- 
« rit, that, in all ou rds and actions, our taſtes and ſtudies, our 
principles and purſuits, we bear a ſtrong reſemblance to each 
other. The only circumſtance, that can render your glorious 
*« conſulate ſtill more agreeable to me, will be your procuring a 


' © ſucceſſor to be nominated. to this province as ſoon as poſlible. 


« But if this cannot be obtained; let me intreat you at leaſt not 
to ſuffer my continuance here to be prolonged beyond the time 
limited by your decree, and the law which paſſed for that pur- 
«« poſe. Ina word, I hope upon all occaſions to experience in my 
*« abſence the benefit of your friendſhip and protection. Farewell.” 
Ep. Fam. xv. 9, Melm. iii. 35. ; | 
m See ſome account of him, Vol. III. p. 224. and 302 


He 


deſigns at preſent; in which Cæ ſar's conduct has been the =o 
p 


Senate was 
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He was a young Nobleman of great parts, ſpirit, 
and eloquence; but addicted beyond all meaſure or 
modeſty to the prevailing luxury and gallantries of a 


moſt diſſolute age. In his youth, he had been the 


leader of the young Nobility, and a warm aſſertor of 
the authority of the Senate againſt the power of the 
Triumvirate. Upon his firſt taſte of public honours, 
his ambition and thirſt of popularity had engaged 
him in ſuch expence and prodigality, that, to ſupply 
the magnificence of his ſhews and plays, he had con- 
tracted an immenſe debt. 


The Conſul Marcellus, who, when taken up in theſe 


elections, had ſeemed to have dropped the deſign of 
abrogating Cæſar's pro-conſular power, upon which 
he was ſo intent in the beginning of his magiſtracy, 
reſumed the affair after the Conſuls were choſen. 


At a meeting of the Senate [ſays Calius to Cicero] 


held on the 22d of July, in the temple of Apollo“, 
* upon a debate relating to the payment of the for- 


n % The circumſtance of Curio's ſtanding candidate for the tri- 


66 buneſhip”, ſays Cælius, „ ina letter to Cicero, in 702, greatly 


* alarms thoſe who are unacquainted with the real good qualities 


„of Curio's heart. I hope, and indeed believe, he will act agree- 


„ ably to his profeſſions, and 7 with the Senate in ſupportin 
the friends of the Republic. ! am ſure, at leaſt he is full of theſe 


* cipal occaſion of engaging him. For Cæſar, though he ſpares 
no pains or expence to gain over even the loweſt of the people 
* to his intereſt, has thought fit to treat Curio with ſingular con- 
* tempt. The latter has behaved with ſo much temper upon this 


* occaſion, that he, who never acted with artifice in all his life, 
is ſuſpected to have diſſembled his reſentment, in order the 


more effectually to defeat the ſchemes of thoſe who oppoſe his 
election; I mean the Lælii and the Antonii, together with the 
reſt of that wonderful party.” Ep. Fam. viii. 4. Melm. ni. 32. 
o © Marcellus, ſays Celius to Cicero, has dropped the defizn up- 
„ which he was lately ſo intent: But not fo much from indolence, 
I believe, as prudence.” Ep. Fam. viii. 2. Melm. iii. 29. 
p The temple of Apollo was fituated without the town, and the 
affembled there, that Pampey, who was actually Gover- 


11 


Ep. Fam. 
vili. 4. 
Melm. iii. 
32. Dated 
Aug. 1. 
702.] 


nor of Spain, and commanded a confiderable army, might be pre- 


ſent : And all the matter of this deliberation had been probably 
comerted with him. 


© ces 


12 
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ces commanded by Pompey,. mention was made of 


< that legion, which, as appeared by his accounts, 
„ had been lent to Cæſar; and he was aſked of what 
number of men it conſiſted, and for what purpoſe 
it was borrowed ? In ſhort, Pompey was puſhed fo 
« ſtrongly upon this article, that he found himſelf 
“ under a neceſſity of promiſing to recal this legion 
out of Gaul; but he added at the ſame time, that 
the clamours of his enemies ſhould not force, him 
to take this ſtep too precipitately. I was after- 
% wards moved, that the queſtion might be put concerning 
« the election of a ſucceſſor to Ceſar. Accordingly the Se- 
nate came to a reſolution that Pompey (who was juſt 
going to the army at Ariminum 4, and did imme- 

| « diately 


q This army was probably part of the four legions which were 


decreed to Pompey for the ſupport of his goyernment of Spain. He 


feigned at this time a reſolution of going to that province which 
was oppoſed by Cz/ar's enemies and Cicero himſel', The laft 
writes thus to Atticus on the 6th of Fuly: © It appeared to me 
& likewiſe as if Pompey (according to what you wrote me Varro 


had faid) would moſt certainly go to Spain. This reſolution by 


* no means met with my approbation. I eafily made Theophanes * 
„ ſenſible that he could do nothing better than to remain where he 
„% was. That Grecian therefore will do all he can to detain him, 
e and indeed I know that Pompey has a great deference for his opi- 
„nion.“ From this it appears that Cicero and all the Ariſtocratics 
thought, that on Pompey's preſence reſted the tafety of what they 
called the Republic. 

In another letter to his friend Atticus, he writes: As to the 
C affairs of Rome, we have ugly accounts of Curio and Paulus; not 
that I ſee any danger while we have Pompey : Let him only 
„ keep his health, and we are ſafe.“ [Non quo ullum periculum vi- 
deam flante Pompeio, wualpetiam ſedente ; valeat mado.] © But I am 
* concerned for my friends Curio and Paulus.” Ad Att. vi. 3. Yet 
the ſame Cicero has the confidence, in a ſubſequent letter, written 
to Aulus Cæc ina, in 907, to affirm ſolemnly, that he always ad- 
viſed Pompey to go to his 3 and boaſts, at the lame time, 
of his having never been deceived in the foreſight of future events. 
« Now, if the principles,” ſays he, of the Etruſcan ſcience, in 
* which you were inſtructed- by your illuſtrious and excellent fa- 
* ther, did not deceive you with reſpect to me; neither will my 


- + prefages be leſs infallible with regard to you. They are derived 


6 indeed 


A learned Greck of Mitylene, who was Pempey's conſtant companion, and 
wrote his life, 


%. 
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« diately after ſet out for that purpoſe) ſhould be 


« ordered to return to Rome with all expedition ; that 
« the affair relating to a general election of new governors 


« for all the provinces might be debated in his preſence... 


This point, adds (alius, I imagine will be brought 
„ before the Senate on the 13th of this month; when, 
« jf no infamous obſtacles ſhould be thrown in the 
% way by the Tribunes, the Houſe will certainly 


come to ſome reſolution, for Pompey, in the courſe 


4 of the debate, let fall an intimation, that he thought 
every man owed obedience to the authority of that 
« Afſlernbly.” 

Thus the Senate threw themſelves precipitately 
into the arms of Pompey. The affair was not debated 
on the 13th of Anguſt, becauſe Marcellus, though he 
had exerted himſelf. in the purſuit of his deſign, was 
not able to aſſemble a complete: number of Senators. 
Many abſented themſelves, being in Ceſar's intereſt ; 
others were backward, becauſe they ſaw that theſe 
motions tended to a rupture, and that nothing could 
be legally determined; the Tribunes of Cæſar's party 
being always ready to interpoſe their negative. At 


laſt, an Aſſembly was held on the 300 of September; 


and Pompey, who, in a preceding meeting, had open- 
ed himſelt ſo far as to declare, that Cæſar ought not 
to be admiited as a candidate for the conſulſhip, whilſt be 


indeed, not only from the maxims and records of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſages, whoſe writings, you well know, I have ſtudied 
« with great application ; but From a long experience in public 
affairs, and from having paſſed through various ſcenes both of 
«« proſperity-and adverſity. 1 the a reaſon to conhde 
„in this method of divination, as it has never once deceived me, 
* during all theſe dark and diſtracted times: Inſomuch that, wwere 
« I to mention my prediftions, I am afraid you would ſuſpect that 
I framed them after the events I pretend to have foretold I al- 
« ways gave it as my opinion, that Pompey ſbould go to his govern- 
« ment of SyAIn: With which if he had happily complied, we 
„ ſhould never have been involved in this fatal civil war.” Ep. 
Fam. vi. 6. Melm. ix. 34. This is moſt evidently falſe; and we 
ſhall ſee him out in his politics in almoſt every circumſtance: Yet 
Cornelius Nepos, and all Cicero's Commentators, have taken his 
word for it, and are aſtoniſhed at his prophetic diſcernment. 
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retained his command in Gaul, now let fall an expreſſion 
which was much obſerved, and gave, ſays Celius to 
Cicero, confident hopes of his good intentions; that he 
could not, without great injuſtice, determine any thing in 
relation to the provinces under Ceſar's command before the 
11 of March; but that, after that time, he ſhould have no 
fort of ſcruple. It was reſolved accordingly by the Se- 
nate, that the Conſuls eleft, L. PaULus and C. M- 
TELLUS, ſhould move them on the 1ſt of March to ſettle 
the conſular provinces, and, if any Magiſtrate ſhould 
interpoſe to hinder the effet of their decrees, that he 
ſhould be deemed an enemy to the Republic; and, if an 
one actually interpoſed, that this vote and reſolution ſhould 
be entered into the journals as an order of the Senate to 
be confidered ſome other time by the Houſe, and laid before 
the people. In this ſame Aſſembly, Pompey being aſk- 
ed, ꝛchat if a negative ſhould be put on the 1ſt of 
March, upon the decree for recalling Ceſar? He declared, 
that he looked upon it juſt as the ſame thing, 
whether Cæſar openly refuſed to obey the orders of 
the Senate, or ſecretly procured ſome Magiſtrate to 
obſtruct them. ¶ bat, ſaid another, if he ſhould in- 
ſift on being Conſul, and holding his province alſo ® What, 
replied Pompey, if my ſon ſhould take a flick, and beat me? 
From expreſſions of this kind, it was generally con- 
ceived that a rupture would undoubtedly enſue be- 
tween Pompey and Cz/ar : And indeed the votes of the 
Senate, and the mealures taken at the ſame time by 
Pompey, were no leſs thana declaration of war againſt 
Cæſar, who loſt no time to prepare himſelf againſt this 
attack of his enemf®. As ſoon as he had vanquiſhed 
the Bellovaci, he applied himſelf to quiet the affairs 
of his province, that he might be able to give all his 
attention to the city, and have his army 1n readineſs 
to ſupport him. At the ſame time he left no ſtone 
unturned to procure friends among the Magiſtrates of 
the enſuing year. He firſt attempted to gain C. Mar- 
cellus; but, finding him too rigid, he addreſſed himſelf 
to L. Paulus, to whom he is ſaid to have given 1500 
ta- 
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talents, or about three hundred thouſand pounds, which 


he employed in building a noble palace adjoining to 


the Forum. He gave a much greater ſum to the 
Tribune Curio, who, by his prodigalities, had not only 
waſted his immenſe fortune, but had contracted a debt 
of fix hundred thouſand ſeſterces, or about half a mil- 
lion. The Conſul and Tribune agreed therefore, 
ſecretly, to ſuffer nothing prejudicial to Cæſar's in, 
tereſt to paſs during their magiſtracy ; but both con- 
tinued to appear in the party of Pompey *. 


In the laſt months of this year, the city was great- Ep. Fam. 


ly alarmed by the news ſent them by Caſſius of an vii. 10. 


invaſion of the Parthians. As the Senate had no opi- Melm. iy 
nion of the military ſkill of Bibulus and Cicero, who “ 


governed in Syria and Cilicia, the two frontier pro- 
vinces, ſome were of opinion that the command 
ſhould be given to Pompey ; and he himſelf, ſeemed to 
reliſh the propoſition *. This project would ſerve his 
ends in Afia, and would furniſh a pretext for ſtaying 
in Tah, and taking from Cæſar two of his legions. 
Others were for aſſigning this expedition to Cæſar and 
his army; and many named the Conſuls as the moft 
proper perſons to be employed. And theſe Magiſtrates, 


r Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, 
Gallorum captus ſpoliis, et Czfaris auro. 
Lucan. Lib. iv. 819. 
Caught by the ſpoils of Gaul, and Cz/ar's gold, 

Curio turn'd traitor, and his country ſold. 

The wendidit hic auro Patriam of Virgil is alſo applied to the 
caſe of Curio. Servius. 

* s As for Paulus,” ſays Cælius, in a letter to Cicero, dated the 
18th of Nowember, he declares moſt vehemently againſt ſuffering 
«« Ceſar to continue in Gaul, and our friend Furnius is the only 
* Tribune, whom I ſuſpect of obſtructing his meaſures for that 
<< purpoſe : Curio,” ſays he, in the fame ; Dow „ I foreſge will 
* undertake two things; he will in the firſt place attempt to 
** weaken the authority of Cæſar; and in the next endeavour to 
throw ſome little advantages on the fide of Pompey.” Ep. Fam. 
viti. 10. Melm, iv. 14. 

t I ſhall be able,” ſays Cicero to Atticus, with the rein- 
* forcement of Dejotarus, to keep the Parthians in play till Pom- 
« fey arrives: His letter informs me that he will be appointed to 
that command.” Ad Att. vi... V7 


1 þ in 
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in the apprehenſion that would either be nomi · 
nated to a commiſſion, whie| they did not reliſh, or 
ſuffer the diſgrace-of its being delegated to others, 
forbore to-conveng the Senate; though they thereb 
incurred the cenſure of neglecting the public inter 
But whether indolence, or puſillanimity, was the real 
motive of their declining the conduct of the war, it 
was concealed under the ſpecious appearance of mode- 
ſty; and thus the year was ſpun out without doing any 
effectual buſineſs. The Senate, however, with a view 
to weaken Cæſar, taking advantage of the general ap- 
prehenſion of an irruption of the Parthians into Sy- 
ria, ordered that Pompey and Cæſar ſhould each of 
them furniſh a legion tv be ſent into that province, 
But Pompey, inſtead of giving one of his, called for 
that which he had formerly lent to Cæſar; and Ap- 
Pius was diſpatched to take the command of it, and 
to bring it into italy. Cæſar, though he eaſily ſaw 
through the policy of his enemies, obeyed without 
demur the decree of the Senate, and not only de- 
livered to Appius 's legion, but alſo the 15th 
cantoned at that time in hither Gaul, which was im- 
mediately replaced by the thirteenth. Plutarch ſays 
that he gave to each ſoldier of the two legions 250 
drachms, about 81. ſterling, a circumſtance which 
Cæſar himſelf has not mentioned. Theſe troops were 
no ſooner arrived in Hav, but they had quarters 
aſſigned them in Campania, near Capua, inſtead of being 
ſent into —_ þ 5 x 
L. AmiLivs Paulus, | 
8 2 e eee TH { Conſuls 
ear © he beginning of the year 503 was very quiet, 
R — E but the oa fon ended In a wich — a6 Curio, 
Bel Fur who had already fold himſelf to Cæſar, and who had 
49. hitherto acted inſidiouſly with the friends of Pompey, 
492- Conſ. and even ſigned the decrees of the Senate againſt 
Cæſar, was now looking out for a pretext to quar- 
rel with his panty : With this view he applied to 
Colleg 


the Pontifical e for an intercalatian, in order to 
lepgthen out the period of his tribunitian miniſtry i 


5 
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and, the prieſts rejecting his demand, their refuſal V. of R. 
203. 
Bef. Chr. 


furniſhed him with the pretence he wanted, and gay 
To 


e 
a colour, ſuch as it was, to the deſertion he had Jong 


meditated. He inſtantly declared againſt the Senate, 


and harangued the people in favour of Cz/ar, threaten- 


ing, at the ſame time, to propoſe not only an agrarian 
and a viarian law *, but a law alſo which would im- 


power the ædiles to diſtribute corn among the people. 


Theſe motions, however, ſoon gave way to one that 


was more important and CO, C. Marcellus 


ropoſed, on the 1/f of March, the affair of the con- 


ular provinces, as it had been ordered by the yote 


of the Senate of the goth of September. Paulus, the 


other Conſul, was ſilent; but Curio, after giving his 


pey ſhould likewiſe be ordered to renounce the go- 
vernment of Spain, and the command of the legions 


u Conſules autem habemus ſumma diligentia : Adhuc ſenatuſconſul- ; 


tum niſi de feriis Latinis nullum facere potuerunt. Curioni noſtro 
tribunatus conglaciat : Sed dici non poteſt quomodo hic omnia jace- 
ant :  Nift ego cum tabernariis et aquariis pugnarem, veternus civi- 
tatem occupaſſet. . . . . 8. tibi ſupra ſcripſi Curionem frigere, jam 
calet. Nam ferwentiſſimò concerpitur. Leviſſinè enim, quia de in- 
tercalando non obtinuerat, transfugit ad populum et pro Ceſare lo- 
qui cepit ; legemque viariam non diſſimilem agrariæ Rulli et alimen- 
tariam, quas jubet ædiles metiri, jactavit. Hoc nondum fecerat, 
cum priorem epiſtole partem ſcripſi. Calius Ciceroni. He threatens 
likewiſe to propoſe a viarian law, ſomewhat of the ſame tendency 
with the agrarian one wwhich was formerly attempted by Rullus. 
T his place inuſt be corrupted ; for the wiarian and agrarian laws 
were different. The former regarded the keeping of the high 
ro: ds in repair, and regulated the equipages of travellers, unp3fing 
a tax on them ; and the latter is thus explained by Czlius, in a 
letter written in the end of the year 702 : © I forgot to mention 
that Curio deſigns to make an attempt to procure a diviſion of 
the lands in Campania - it is pretended that Cæſar does not con- 
cern himſelf in this matter: certain however it is, that Pompey 
is very deſirous of having the diſtribution ſettled before Cz/ar's 
return, that he may be precluded from applying them to his own 
purpoſes.” Ep. Fam. viii. 10. Melm. iv. 14. Caeſar's agrarian 
law had not probably been executed in its whole extent, and Cu- 
io meant to carry the remaining part into execution. Cælius com- 
pares the agrarian law of Curio to that of Rullus, to ſhew his 
difapprobation of it. 277 U e 
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. of R.,allotted to him; declaring, that the Republic could 


8888 never be free, till both he and Cz/ar-were reduced to 


- the condition of private.eitizens ; and that, if the one 


49. was continued in command, the other ought not to he 


- ſtripped of his authority; which, in that caſe, was 
neceſſary to preſerve the balance, and to prevent the 
Republic from being at the diſpoſal of one man. The 

Senate, not being willing to make a decree ſo con- 
trary to the intereſt of Pompey, rejected the Tribune's 
propoſal; who, in return, put his negative on every 
other reſolution, | Bones, 


bid. When the news of the debate reached Pompey, who 


was then in Campania, he wrote, with a falſe modeſty 
which deceived no- body that, whatever honours 
had been heaped upon him, they had been freely 
*« granted him by the good-will of his fellow-citizens, 
without his ever ſoliciting any : That, lately, he 
had been forced into a third conſulſhip, and to 
take the government of Spain for another five years; 
and that they ſhould always find him ready to re- 
“ ſign, at their will, an employment which he had 
« received with reluctance.“ Theſe proteſtations he 
even renewed on his return to Rome; but Curio, who, 
was. not to be put off with fair words, inſiſted upon 
his carrying his promiſes into execution, aſſuring him 
of a like fubmiffion from Cz/ar. | 
Ep. Fam. There were freſh debates upon this ſubject; and 
Ma: Celius has given the following accounts of them to 
... * a 
6. Cicero: * As to political affairs; the efforts of all 
« parties are at preſent directed to a ſingle point: And 
e the general conteſt ſtill is, in relation to the pro- 
„ vinces. Pomptfſeems to unite in earneſt with the 
| «4. Senate, that the x gthef November may be limited for Cæ- 
« ſar*'s reſigning his government. Curio, on the contrary, 
is determined to oppoſe this to the utmoſt ; and, 
« accordingly, has relinquiſhed all his other ſchemes, 
% in order to apply his whole ſtrength to the affair in 
* queſtion. As to our party, you well know their 
« jrreſolution ; and conſequently will readily believe 
me when I tell you they have not the ſpirit to pow 
Toru their 
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«. their oppoſition to the laſt extremity. The whole T. of R. 
«. myſtery of the ſcene in ſhort is this : Pompey, that 5.7 Cr. 
« he may not ſeem to oppoſe Ceſar, or to aim at 49. R 
„ any thing But what the latter ſhall think perfectly 402 Fe 
« equitable, repreſents Curio as acting in this affair 1 
« merely upon his own authority, and with no other 
« view than to create diſturbances. It is certain, at 
« the ſame time, that Pompey is much averſe to C- 

« ſar's being elected Conſul before he ſhall have de- 

« livered up his government, together with the com- 

« mand of his army: And indeed he ſeems to be 

« extremely apprehenſive of the conſequences, if it 

« ſhould prove otherwiſe. In the mean time he is 

« ſeverely attacked by Curio: Who is perpetually 

« reproaching him with deviating from the princi- 

„ ples on which he acted in his ſecond conſulfhip. 

© Take my word for it, notwithſtanding all the diffi- 

« culties they may throw in Curio's way, Cæſar will 

% never want a friend to riſe up in his cauſe: And 

„if the whole turns, as they ſeem to fear, upon his 

« procuring ſome Tribune to interpoſe his negative 

« to their decrees, I will venture to pronounce that 

„ he may remain in Gaul as long as he ſhall think 

cc proper.” | | | 

Do you know, my dear Cicero, what a victory Ep. Fam. 
© Curio has lately obtained in relation to the pro- . 13. 
« vinces? The Senate, in purſuance of a former — IF 
order, having aſſembled to conſider of the obſtructi- 

* on which ſome of the Tribunes had given to their de- 
« cree; M. Marcellus moved that the application might 

de made to thoſe Magiſtrates to withdraw their pro- 

o teſt : But it was carried in the negative by a conſiderable 

« majority. Pompey is at preſent in ſuch delicate cir- 

«< cumſtances, that he will ſcarce find any meaſures, 

I believe, perfectly to his ſatisfaction. The Senate, 

% however, ſeem to intend, by the reſolution I juſt 
no mentioned, that Cæſar ſhall be admitted as a can- 

« didate for the conſulſbip, notwithflanding he ſbould re- 

«© fuſe to reſign his government,” Cicero ſpeaks of this Ad Att. 
reſolution in a letter to Atticus, and produces it as a vii. 7. 
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proof that the intentions of the Senate were not true 
to the intereſt of of the Commonwealth: For, had 
the motion,” ſays he, of Marcellus been vigorouſly 
6- ſupported, Curio's oppoſition would have been vain, 
and Cæſar muſt neceflarily have reſigned his com- 
mand.“ But this meaſure had been certainly un- 
conſtitional: And Pompey, who had often ſhewn him- 
ſelf ungrateful to his friends, and cruel to his ene- 
mies,/ had no merit with the greater part of the Se- 
nate, comparatively with Cz/ar, who never courted 
them, but relied intirely upon the people, while his 


antagoniſt, as induced by his intereſt, had applied to 


the one and to the other. 

« As to political affairs; I have often mentioned 
„ to you, that I imagined the public tranquillity 
« could not poſſibly be preſerved beyond the preſent 
« year: And the nearer we approach to thoſe con- 
c tentions, which muſt inevitably ariſe, the more e- 
„ vident this danger appears. For Pompey is deter- 
« mined moſt ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe Cz/ar's being 
« Conſul, unleſs he reſigns his command: And Cæ- 
« far, on the contrary, is perſuaded that he cannot 
« be ſafe upon thoſe terms. He bas offered, however, 
« to throw up his commiſſion, provided Pompey will 
% do the ſame. And thus their very ſuſpicious alli- 
« ance will probably end at laſt in an open war.— 
« With reſpe& to our preſent diviſions, I foreſee 
« that the Senate, together with the whole or- 
der of Judges, will declare in favour of Pompey - 
« And that all thoſe of deſperate fortunes, or who 
& are obnoxious to the laws, will lift themſelves un- 
« der the bant&rs of Cæſar. As to their armies, 
« I am perſuaded there will be a great inequality. 
& ... . But to anſwer your queſtion in a few words, 
concerning my ſentiments of public affairs; if one 
or other of our Chiefs ſhould not be employed a- 
gainſt the Parthians, I am perſuaded great diſſen- 
% fions will ſoon enſue : difſenfions, my friend, which 
nothing 


> 
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« nothing can terminate but the ſword, and which each V. of K Y 
<< of them ſeem well inclined and prepared to draw nd . = 


mies, were-choſen}.  - 
| | * Ait Sf -© 
* Theſe accounts are the moſt. authentic we havet::What'Sue- 
tonius, or Plutarch, or Appian, add to them, cannot;be; depended 
upon, being full of blunders and abfurdities. The relations,, never- 
theleſs, of theſe authors, are copied by alinoſt every wore of No- 
man hiſtory. Aspian talks of a debate in the Senate; ik which the 
Conſul C. Marcellus having put the queſtion ſeparately, firſt, whe-. 
ther they were of opinion that Pompey ſhould lay down: his com- 
mand, the majority anſwered in the, negative: hen-putting ſhe 
queſtion, whether a, ſucceſſor ſhould be named to Cr 
agreed to it. But that Curio, re-uniting what the Conſul hackt ſe- 
parated, put to the vote another queſtion; Whether they ſhonld | 
not both be ordered to diſmiſs: their, armies. ; twenty-one rejeQed it, | 
and 370 anſwered in the affirmative z al!, fays. he, affetianate to 
the publio good + Whereupon the Conful diſmiſſed the AﬀeyiBly, 
crying, Well then, tale Cu ſar for your mafttr.' He adds, that ſbon 
after, a falſe rumour coming that Cæſar had paſſed the Alb, and 
was marching directly to Rome, the city was alarmed, and the Con- 
ſuls propoſed to the Senate to ſend for the legions at Capua, to em- 
ploy them againſt him as an enemy to the State; but that, upon 
Curis's declaring the report to be falſe, the Conſul, in great 
Wrath, ſaid: Since, in conſulting with the Senate, | am hindered 
to provide for the ſafety of the commonwealth, L will provide alone, 
according to the pon r I am intruſted with, Then, ruſhing out of 
the city with his collegue, [who was L. Æuilius Paulus, Ca/ar's 
faſt friend] and preſenting a ſword to Pompey, wwe order you, ſaid 
he, my collegue and J, to march againſt Cx/ar, and fight far your 
country,z and, to that end, awe give ꝓou the command: of the army 
at Capua, and all the forces in laly.z, with-pawer lo t aiſe troops 
at your diſcretion. Pompey declared he would obey them, becauſe 
it was their command; adding, however, theſe words, if no better 
expedient can be found. Plutarch has much the ſame. tale, but 
has added, moſt ridiculouſly, that the Senate followed the Conſul, 
and that the whole city put on mourning, Dio has adopted only 
a part of the ſtory, and tells us that the ſubject of the debate was, 
whether Curio ſhould be turned out of the Senate; Appius, the 
Cenſor, having declared that, in his judgment, he ought to be de- 


graded. He obſerves, that only C. Marcellus and the two Conſuls 
elect went to Pompey, Lib. xl. p. 151. . 
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The Rowan His TOR v. Book N. 
_ Ceſit; after the campaign of the year Joa, had 
ado ld buſineſs in the ä to pacify his 
province, and to take away all occaſion of future in- 
ſurrecions. He treated the cities honourably; re- 
wardibg generouſly the Noblemen and Leading-men, 
and q id Fot burden the country with new impoſitions. 
In the ſpring, he haſtened into [taly, under the pre- 
3 aſliſting his Queſtor Antony in his ſuit for 
the augurate; but in reality to take a nearer view of 
the ttanſactions in the city, and to encourage his part 
there. The news therefore which he received. + 
Antony's? ſucceſs, before he reached Italy, did not ſtop 
him. It was then time to thank the municipal towns 
for the aſſiſtance they had given his friend upon his 
recommendation, and to recommend unto them his 
on caſe touching the conſulate, which he purpoſed 
to *pp'y for the next year. He was received with ex- 
traordinary reſpect and affection: All the people came 
forth. to meet him; ſacrifices were offered over the 
whole country; and the gates where he was to paſs, 
the market. places, and the temples were adorned as 


vy We have an account of this election in à letter from Catius 
to Cicero: © If you had taken the King of Parthia himſelf pri- 
ſoner, and facked his metropolis, it could not make you amends 
for your abſence.—You' have loft indeed a fubje@ of inexhauſt- 
idle mirth, by not being ſpecta tor of the very ridiculous fizute 
+ which the lucklefs/[L:] Dovmitius diſplayed, when he lately found 
„ himſelf diſappointed in his election. T he aſſembly of the 
„ple was exceedingly numerous upon this occaſion 3 but the force 
* of party bore down all before it, and even carried away many 
of the frien Domitius from his intereſt. This circuniſtance 
he imputes to my management; and as he conſiders the prefer- 
ence which has been given to his competitor Antony, as a real 
4 injury done to himſelf, he honours me With the ſame marks of 
bis diſplea ſure with which he diſtinguiſhes the moſt intimate of 
« his friends. He is at preſent indeed a very diverting -ompovund 
of wrath and indignation ; which be impotently diſcharges, i 
„the firſt place againſt myſelf for promoting the election of 11 
« Antony z and in the next againſt the people, for expreſſing too 
„much fatisfaQtion in his repulſe.” Ep. Fan. vil. 14. Meln. iv. 
15. 2 8 . 9 
n 
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in a day of triumph. After making his tour through Vear of R. 
the municipal towns, and agreeing with his friends Bel hr 
at Rome, he left T. Lahienus to command in Iiah, and 
went himſelf into Gaul to review his army, and put it 402 Conſ. 
in readineſs to act on the firſt call. 9 

In the end of the year 03, he returned to Hay 

And, when he came thither, 5 found that the two 

legions which he had diſmiſſed, and which, by the de- 
cree of the Senate, ſhould have been employed 1 72 
the Parthians, had been delivered to Pompey by C 
Marcellus, the Conſul, and were kept in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, and that every meaſure had 
been taken to abrogate his command, and reduce 
him to the ſtate of a private citizen. Here he was 
joined by Curia, who, after ſome ſruitleſs attempts to 
prohibit Pompey's levies, ſeeing the oppoſite party 
greatly incenſed againſt him, had left the city before 
the expiration of his office. 
Mark Antony ſucceeded him in the tribunate on 
the 10th of November, and in all his zeal for Cæſar. He 
| | . | HD Was 


2 Dr. Middleton has collected, from Ciceros writings, the biſtory 
of M. Antony life to the commencement of the civil wars; and 
the reader will allow me to tranſcribe this article from that intel- 38 
ligent hiſtorian. W nba 
M. Antony, who now began to make a figure in the affairs of 
* Rome, was of an ancient and noble extraction; the grandſon of 
that celebrated ſtateſman and orator who. loſt, his life in the maſ- 
„ 'facres of Marius and Cinna : His father had been honoured 
with one of the moſt important . of the Republic; 
< but, after an inglorious diſcharge of it, died with the character 
of a corrupt, oppreſſive, and rapacious Commander. The ſan, 
« trained in the diſcipline of ſuch a parent, whom he loſt when 
he was very young, launched out at once into all the excels of 
riot and debauchery, and waſted his whole patrimony before he 
* had put on the manly gown ; ſhewing himſelf to be the genvine 
** ſon of that father, who was born, as Salluſt ſays. to Jauander 
money, w ithout ever employing a thought on buſineſs, till a pre- 
* ſent neceſſity urged him. His comely perſon, lively wit, infinu- 
Dating addreſs, made young Curio intirely fond of him; ſo that, 
in {pight of the commands of a ſevere father, who had often 
turned Antony out of doors and forbidden him his houſe, he 


** could not be prevailed with to forſake his company; but ſup- 
C4 
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n poſed that the two legions taken from Car ſhould be 
: mene een 
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„ plied him with money for his frolies and amours, till he had in- 
« yolved himſelf on his account in a debt of fifty thouſand: pounds. 
„This greatly afflicted old Curio; and Cicero was called in to heal 
« the diſtreſs of the family ; whom the ſon intreated, with tears 
in his eyes, to intetcede for Antony, as well as for himſelf, and 
ſuffer them to be parted: But Cicero, having prevailed with 
* the father to make the ſon eaſy, by, diſcharging his debts, ad- 
% viſed him to inſiſt upon it as a condition, and to inforce it by 
4 N power, at he ſhould Have no farther commerce 
with Antony. This laid the foundation of in early averſion in 
<<, Antony to Cicero,) increaſed ſtill by the perpetual courſe of An- 
* tany's life, Which fortune happened to throw among Cicero“ 
„ inyeterate enemies: For, by the ſecond marriage of his mother, 
„Julia, a relation of Cæſars] he became ſon-in-law to that Len- 
„ tulus who was put to death for conſpiring with Catiline, by 
„% whom he was initiated into all the cabals ofa traiterous faction, 


and infected with principles pernicious to the liberty of Nome. 


« To revenge the death of this father (in-law be attached himſelf 
* to Chdius ; and, during his tribuna te, was one of the miniſters 
of all his violences ; yet was detected at the ſame time in fome 
lcriminal intrigue in his family, injuriqus do the honoyr of his pn- 
$4. tron. From this education in the city, he went abroad to learn 
the art of war under Gabinius, the moſt profligate of all Ge- 
« nerals ;” [Plutarch tells us, that Antony not being able to en- 
dure the madneſs of Choius, and apprehenſive of the power of 
' his enemies, withdrew himſelf, and retired into Greece, where he 
jnured his body to warlike exerciſes, and applied his mind, to the 
ſtudy of „ ; and that it was with difficulty that he was prevailed 
upon byGabinius to ſerve under him] who gave him the command of 
his horſe in ria; where he ſignaliſed his courage in the reſtoration 
4 of King Ptolemy, and acquired the firſt taſte of martial glory, in 
« an expedition undertaken againſt the laws and religion of his 
e country.” [an expedition which Cicero encouraged. his great and 
noble friend Lentulus Spinther to undertake.) From Agypt, 
«« inſtead of coming home, where his debts would not ſuffer him 
„to be eaſy, he went to Cæſar into Gaul, the ſure refuge of all 
„ the needy, the deſperate, and the audacious :”. [This is not a 
fair manner of repreſenting Antonys behaviour. Was not Cz/ar's 
camp the ſchool of military ſkill, and the field of glory ? Had not 
Cz/ar, among his Lieutenants, P. Craſſus, ſo much extolled by Ci- 
cero : Quintus Cicero, M. Brutus, and many other Officers of great 
merit; And where could Antony ſpend his youth better ?] 4 , 
after ** ſome ſtay in that province, being furniſhed with money 


and credit by Cæſar, he returned to fue for the gue/tor/bip. 
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ſent into Syria ; that all new levies ſhould be ſtopped, I of R. 
and that all thoſe who had already given in their ,, 793: 


names, and taken the oath, ſhould "be releaſed from 4c. 
their obligation, and even be forbid to ſerve. On he >; wary 
21h,” he madea ſpeech to the people, Which was a Ad Att v. 
perpetual invective on Pompey's conduct from his firſt * 
appearance in public, with great complaints againſt 

the violent and arbitrary condemnation of citizens, 

and the terror of his arms; and it was probably on 

this occalion that he read Cz/ar's letter to the people, 
mentioned bv Plutartch, in Which he expreſſed a deſire 

that both Pompey and he, quitting their governments In Pomp. 
and diſmiſſing their armies, ſhould ſubmit to their 
judgment. According to Suetonius, Plutarch, and Ap- 

ian, Cæſar made other equitable overtures, propolmg 

to part iſmediately with eight of his legions and 
Tranſalpime Gaul, provided he might keep two legions 

with the C/ pine province, or but one legion with 
IAhricum ard Ciſalpine Gaul, till he was made Conſul. 
Putareb and Appian add, that Pompey was ſatisfied 

with theſe conditions, but that they were rejected by 

the Conſuls; a circumſtance extremely improbable: 

For Ponpey, it is certain, was as averſe to peace as 


* Ceſar recommended him in a preſſing manner to Cicero, intreat- 
« ing bim to accept! ! y' ſubmi ſſon, and pardon bim what was 
« paſt, and to aſſiji im in his preſent ſuit : With which Cicero 
« readily — and obligéed Antony fo highly by it, that he 
declared war preſently againit Ciodius, whom he attacked with 
66 27 fierceneſs in the Forum, and wwou'd certainly have killed, if 
« he had not found means to hide himſelf under ſome fairs. An- 
tony openly gave out, that he' owed all this to Cicero's generoſity, 
to whom he could never make' amends for former injuries, but by 
the deſirudion of his enemy C,op1us. Being choſen Quzſtor, 
he went back immediately to Cæſar, without expecting his lot, 
or a decree of the Senate, to appoint him his province; where, 
though he had all imaginable opportunities of acquiring money, 
« yet, by ſquandering, as faſt as he got it, he came, a ſecond time, 
empty and beggarly to Rome, to put in for the tribunate; in 
* which office, aſter the example of his friend Curio, having fold 
< himſelf to Ceſar, he was, as Cicero ſays, as much the cauſe of 


* the enſuing war, as Helen was of that of Troy.” Phil. ii. 21, 22. 
Midd. p. 64. J 
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| The © Roman His Tory. | Book x. 
the moſt eee of Caſar' s enemies. * an inter- 


7 
5 Ks that Cicero had with him, on the 100b of Decem- 


Ste and him, that there was no hope of an accoms 
that war was inevitable ; and, finding 
pd nag —_— ———  — —— 
ſecond Ka rence with him at Lavernium, on the 29th, 
before he reached the city, in hopes to allay his fears, 
and to turn him from the yain project of an accom- 


modation, which might contribute to cool the zeal of 


his friends in the Senate. He declared, that there 


cguld be no pacification, but ſuch. as was treacherous and 


erous ; and thut, if Ceſar ſbould refign the command 
of bis 2 and take the conſulſpip, be would throw the 
Republic muo,, confuſion. At this time he was even 


actually diſpobng ok all the goyernments; and he tried 
to engage Cicero; to go to Sicily, though * the re- 


ion of the Senate nor the orders of t 
. in that quarter, T farther gr cog 

Cicero, that, when Ce/ar: heard of the earneſt. and 
mighty preparations that were making againſt him, he 
would throw up his pretenſions to the conſulſhip, and 
ſick. by his army and government : © But ſuppoſing,“ 
added E that Cæſar ſhould act like a u, and 


fly to extremities, I ſhould deſpiſe every thing he 


could do, and ſhould place an entire confidence in 
* "my own and the Republic's forces. Ju ſhort,” 


lays 


a He means the Ari ſtocratic faQion. | 
b This extravagant confidence betuys great weakneſs i in 3 
and the hiſtorians brin ſeveral reaſons to account for it. He look- 
ed upon himſelf, it is nid, as the idol of the people of Itaſy : For, 
having fallen dangerouſly ill, in the beginning of this ſame year, in 
Campania, the whole country made ſacrifices to the gods for his 
recovery. and the example was followed by the reſt of Itaꝶy - And, 
when he appear» in public, fuck multitudes came forth to ſec him, 
that no place could contain them Plutarch, it may likewiſe be 
obſerved, has informed us, that Appius and thoſe who brought him 
the two legions from Gau very much vilifed Caſar'> ations there, 
and gave out ſcandalous reports in.d>t952 tion of his honour, telling 
Pompey, that he was unacquainted x d bs own flrength and reputa- 
tion, if le made uſe of any other forces againſt Cæſar than his _ 
or 


reer 


Chap. L De Roman His rox v. 


lays Cicero, though I was frequently checked by 
* reflecting on the doubtful events of war, yet I was 
made the more eaſy, when 1 heard a General of 


* ſuch courage and ſuch experience and authority, 402 Conf. 
+. diſcourſing, like a Stateſman, upon the ' dangers AuAtt. vii. 
that might attend an inſincere accommodation ©, 8 


for ſuch was the ſoldiers hatred to Cæſar and their le to Pompey, 
that they would. all come ode r to him upon bis fir/t appearance. 
Whatever were the cauſes which raiſed in him ſo favourable an 
opinion of his power and ſecvrity, certain it is that he proceeded 
ſo far as to laugh at thoſe who ſeemed to dread the war; and ſome- 
body telling him, that if Cæſar determined to march to Rome, 
there was nothing to oppoſe him, Pompey anſwered: In whatever 
part of Italy 1 lamp with my foot, there will riſe up legions. © - 
e Cicero, in a letter to Atticus on the ſubject of his interview 
wit h Pompey on the 10th of December, writes thus: * Pompey ſaid, 
that he had long perceived Cæſar to be alienated from him, but 
had received a very late inſtance of it: For that Hirtius came 
from Cz/ar a few days before, and did not come to ſee him; 
and, when Balbus promiſed' to bring Scipio an account of his 
e buſineſs the next morning before day, Hirtrus was gone back to 
* Cz/er in the night: This he takes for a clear proof of Cæſar's 
** reſolution to break with him,“ Ad Art. vii. 4. Had not Pompey 
given Cæſar ſufficient provocation? It 'Czſar had acted with the 
perhdious inſincerity of Pompey, it had been an eternal blemiſn 
pp9n his charafter, 
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The Romay, HISTORY. Book X. 
n 


Cefar js ordered, by 4 Decree of the Senate, 10 diſhand 


his army, and, in caſe of refuſal, is declared a public 
enemy. The Conſuls and other Magiſtrates are veſted 
with extraordinary powers, Cæſar paſſes the Rubicon 
with one legion, and, in two months time, makes him- 


C. CLavpius MaRcELLUs, 
L. LenTuLus Cxus, Conſuls. 


v. 1 N the 1/t of January 4 Curio came to Rome, and 


produced letters from Cz/ar to the Senate, in 


701 RE 4 
Bef. Chr. which, after enumerating his many ſervices to the 


48. 


403 Conſ. 


Republic, and anſwering the accuſations of his ene- 


mies, he declared, © that he was willing to lay down 


d The months of the N kalendar, at this time, did not 


perfedlly correſpond with thoſe of our Julian year; but the differ- 
.ence was not ſo great as our learned Biſhop Uſher has made it. 


Annals, p. 639. According to him the 1/t of January of this Ro- 


_ year anſwered to the 224 of Odober of the Julian year, 50 


before CHRIST; fo that the autumnal months were carried back 


into ſummer, and the winter months into autumn. It is impoſſible 


to reconcile this-way of reckoning with the unanimous teſtimony 
of the ancient hiſtorians. And the Primate pretends that they were 
deceived by Cæſars reformation of the Kalendar. But it is alſo 
irreconcileable with the facts related by them ; and it is aſtoniſhing 
that Abbe Morgault, Dr. Middleton, and M. Crevier, who have 
examined ſo narrowly into every thing relating to theſe times, did 
not perceive this miſtake. Cicero, in a letter to Tiro, whom he 
had left fick beyond ſeas, dated the 29% of January, charges him 
not to ſail during winter: Cave feſtines aut committas, ut aut æger 
aut hieme naviges ; and he adds, Mit he * the hard winter 
has prevented his letters from reaching him: Negue enim meas puto 
ad te litteras tanta hieme perferre. Ep. Fam. xvi. 11. Could Ci- 
cero, then in the Southern parts of 7taly, call the beginning of As- 
wember, herd winter ? No; he ſpeaks of letters written in the 
end of December, In a letter dated the 7th of April, ad Att. x. 2. 
he fays,. the ſwallow is come, garrula [Hirundo] en adeſt, or the 
ſpring is come. The 1½ of April therefore could not anſwer to 
any part of the month of January; it was certainly March. The 


\ ingenious M. de la Nause, Member of the Royal Academy of Li- 
terature in Paris, has proved the 1/? day of this Roman year to be 


the 16th of December of the Julian year, which is fifty- five days 
later than our learned Priwate. «A 
15 
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Chap. IJ. The Roman HIS ToR YS. | 29 
4 his command, if Pompey ſhould alſo conſent to that V. of R. 
« meaſure; and that, as there could be no ſafety for Ber & 
him upon any other terms, he would immediately, 4 * 
« if his demand was not complied with, march into 303 Conſ. 
« Ttaly, and revenge the injuries done to himſelf and 

the Commonwealth,” It was with great difficulty”. gs 
that the Tribunes procured theſe letters to be read; B Civ 
but nothing could prevail with the Conſuls to permit Com. lib.i. 
their contents to come under the deliberation of the 

Houſe : And they propoſed to debate on the ſtate of i 
the Commonwealth. Lentulus declared that he would 0 
not be wanting to the Senate and the common cauſe, 

if they would deliver their opinions with freedom and 
courage: But that, if they continued to regard Cz/ar, 
and affected to court his friendſhip, he would diſclaim 
intirely their authority. Scipio, father-in-law to Pom- 
pey, ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe : He ſaid that Pompey 
was firmly bent not to abandon the Republic, if he 
found the Senators ready to ſupport him: But that if 
they cooled or were remiſs in their reſolves, it would 
be in vain for them to expect his aid, if they ſhould 
afterwards find it ken” tis to apply for it. The 
ſpeech of Scipio was conſidered as proceeding from Him- 
pey, who was at that time in the ſuburbs. Others pro- 
poſed milder councils. M. Marcellus objected to any 
deliberation on this matter till troops were raiſed over 
all /taly, and an army got ready, under whoſe protec- 
tion the Senate might proceed with freedom and ſafe- 
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ty in their debates. It was moved by Ca/lidius, that #2 
Pompey (ſhould be ſent to his government of Spain, in or- i. 
der to take away all occaſion of diſcord ; becauſe Cz- 9 
Jar, it was ſaid, had reaſon to fear that the two legi- v4 
ons, taken from him, were retained by Pompey in the 4 
neighbourhood of Rome, to be employed againſt him. M. 1 


Czlius (poke to the ſame purpoſe. But they were all 

ſeverely reprimanded by the Conſul Lentulus, who 

expreſsly refuſed to put Callidiuss motion to 

the vote: And M. Marcellus, awed by the | 
| Conſul's rebuke, retracted what he bad ſaid. 4 
ä Thus the clamours of Lentulus, the dread of an army #1 


at 


Y. of R. 
704. 
Bet. Chir, 

48. 


We Roman His rok v. Book X. 
at the gates of Nome, and the menaces of Pompey's 
friends; intimidating the greateſt part f the Senate, it 
was .carried, though mY great difficulty, that Ceſar 

16 


403 Con. ſbould be ordered to diſb dre before 8 certain 


Cæſ. de 
Bel. Civ. 
Com. lib. i. 


then fixed ; and that, in caſe of diſobedience, he ſbould 
declared an enemy to the Republic. This is Cz/ar's ac- 
count, and it appears to be a true one, from the con- 
duct of the Senate in the laſt year, and from Cicero's 
letters. The boaſted advantage of Pompey's having 
the ſupport of the Senate muſt be cos ſidered, of con- 
ſequence, as nothing more than a fair appearance ; 
and was in reality a new infringement of the libert 
of his country ſince it was procured by the mo 
illegal and tyrannical means, 
2 Antony and Q. Caffius, Tribunes of the people, 
put their negative on the decree of the Senate; but 
their prerogative was diſputed, and a debate enſued, 
in the courſe of which many ſevere ſpeeches were 
made againſt them. He who ſpoke with the greateſt 
warmth and paſſion was moſt applauded by the Pomr- 


peian faction. The aſſembly broke up without coming 


to any determination; and Pompey, in the evening, 


e He writes to Atticus in the end of December : © I am daily 
% moxe apprehenſive of the public commotions, for even our pa- 
« triots are not ſo unanimous as they 7 to be: How man 
« Knights, how many Senators have I ſeen, who have bitter 
« inveighed againſt the whole of Pompey's conduct, and eſpecially 
« the unſeaſonable journey he has undertaken?” Ad Att, |. vii. 5, 
[This journey was 2 to give directions for the raiſing of 
troops.] bid. G. I am in great concern about the public, nor 
4% have I hitherto found a Man, who did not think it better to 
« yield to Cæſar all he demandsj@han enter upon a civil war.” 
Cicero himſelf was of the fame opinion, as he declares in the ſame 


letter: You will aſk me then, what are my real ſentiments ? ' 


« Why, truly, they are not the ſame with my words, My ſenti- 
« ments are, that any conceſſion is preferable to a civil wers: Pur 
« [will talk, and that too from no ſervile motive, in the ſame 
rain that Pompey does... For indeed it would be of the worſt 
« conſequence to the public, and particularly unbecoming in me, 
„ ſhould I differ from Pompey at this important juncture.“ Unbe- 
coming to ſpeak his real ſentiments, and to adviſe what he thought 
was or the public good! This, it muſt be confeſſed, is a very 
ſtrange morality 


ſent 


ol. - + X- 


Chap. I. The Roman HIS THOR. 


ſent ſor all thoſe who were of his party, and com- V. of R. 


mended the forward, and teproved and animated the 
more moderate. Multitudes of veterans, who had 


formerly ſerved under him, flocked to Rome from all Me 


parts, allured by the expectation of rewards and dig- 
nities: And a great number of Officers belonging to 
the legions lately returned by Cæſar had likewiſe or- 
ders to attend him. The city was filled with troops. 


The conteſt between the Conſuls and the Tribunes Cæſ de 
was renewed the following days, and continued till Bell. Civ. 
the th, during which time Piſo, the Cenſor, father. Conn. lib. 


in- law to Cæſar, and L. Roſcius, the Prætor, who had 
ſerved under Cæſar in Gaul, offered to go to him and 
acquaint him with the ſtate of affairs, demanding 
only ſix days for that purpoſe. Others propoſed to 
ſend Deputies to him: But all theſe propoſals were 
rejected by the Conſuls, and by Scipio, Cato, and the 
other chiefs of the Ariftocratical faction. The tribunes 
were threatened, or, according to Appian, were or- 
dered to leave the Houſe: And the Senate had re- 
courſe to that decree, which was never uſed but in 
the greateſt extremity, that the Conſuls, Prætors, Tri- 
bunes of the People, and the Proconſuls that were near 
Rome, ſhould take care that the commonwealth received no 


f Appian ſays, © that Marcellus and Lenlulus ordered Antony 
and Caffius 10 leave the Senate, left no regard ſhould be had to 
their dignity : That Antony, leaping from his ſeat in great rage, 
« invoked the faith of the gods and men, and lamented that an 
authority, which had been hitherto held facred, was no longer 

a ſecurity ; and that thoſe who propoſed falutary advice were 
driven out of the Senate, as if they had been guilty of murder 
or ſome other crime: That, after pronouncing theſe words, he 
e inſtantly departe+in a fury, foretelling, in a prophetic ſtrain, 
the wars, proſcriptions, baniſhments, and confiſcations with 
which the city was threatened, and making horrid imprecations 
« againft thoſe who were the cauſe of all theſe miſeries.” On the 
contrary, Cicero in a letter to Tiro, dated the 12th of January, 
writes thus: © Curio in conjunction with 9. Caſſius and M. Antony, 
« without the le ſt violence being offered to them, have with- 
* drawn themſelves to Cz/ar. They took this ſtep immediately 
after the Senate had given in charge to the Conſuls, the Præ- 
tors, and che Tribunes of the People, together with thoſe of us 
who are inveſted with procon/ular power, to take care of the in- 
*« tereft of the Republic. Ep. Fam. xvi. 11. Melm. vii. 1. 
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704. 
Bef. Chr. 


32 We Roman HIS TOR v. Bock X. 
V. of R. detriment :.. Antony and Caſſius left the city that ſame 
night, diſguiſed like ſlaves, in a hired carriage, and 


48. ſtopped not till they got to Rimin. Curio and M. 
403 Conſ Czlius ſoon followed them. | | 
Czſ. de The following days the Senate aſſembled without 


| Bell. Civ. he city, where Pompey confirmed every thing he had 


Com. lib. i before intimated by the mouth of Scipio: He applaud- 


ed the reſolution and courage of the Senators, _— 
acquainted them, that he had ten legions already 1 
arms, and was beſides well informed that Cæſar's 
troops were by no means fatisfied with their General, 
and had even refuſed to ſupport and follow him. It 
was then propoſed that troops ſhould be raiſed all 

© over Utaly ; that Pompey ſhould be ſupplied with money 
out of the public treaſury ; that Fauſtus Sylla ſhould 
be ſent Proprætor to Mauritania; and that King Juba 
ſhould have the title of King and Ally to the people 
of Rome. Marcellus, the Conſul, oppoſed the laſt of 
theſe motions, and Philippus, Tribune of the people, 

would not agree to the proprætorſnhip of Sylla. The 
other motions were approved of. The affair of the 
Provinces, two of which were conſular, and the reſt 
prætorian, came next to be canvaſſed. Syria was al- 
Jotted to Scipia, and Tranſalpine Gaul to L. Domitius. 
To the prætorian provinces Governors were aſſigned 
without the privacy or approbation of the people, and 


Ep. Fam. they inſtantly departed for their ſeveral commands. 


xvi. 12. Thus war was in effect declared againſt Cæſar; and 
Melm 7.5. meaſures were taken to arm the whole empire in or- 
der to cruſh him. The tans flattered themſelves 
that, before Cz/ar could Uraw his forces together 
from the ſeveral quarters of Gau/ where they were 
uartered, Pompey would have a conſiderable artny on 
oot, with which he might poſſeſs himſelf of the prin- 
cipal parts of ah, obſtruct his acceſs to Rome, and 
hold him continually employed, till the army from 
Spain, conſiſting of five legions under the command 
of Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, came up upon his 


8 Id. Jan. or the 7th of January: The 28th of Ofober accord- 
ing to biſhop Uſer, but rather the 12th of December. 


rear, 


Chap. II, De Roman His Tor v. 


rear, to complete his overthrow, | 
doubt but he would be deſerted by great numbers of 
his Officers and ſoldiers, and that the two Gauls would 


riſe againſt him; every part of thoſe provinces, ex- 403 Conſ. 


cepting only the colonies beyond the Po, being thought 
utterly averſe to him: 

Cicers arrived at Rome on the kth of January, with 
all the pomp of his proconſular and imperatorial digni- 


ty: And, in this diſordered ſtate of the city, he ſol- Ep. Fam. 


licited a decree for his triumph, to which, as he in- xvi. 11. 
Melm. vii. 


forms us, in a letter to Tiro, © the Senate, in a very 


« full houſe, immediately conſented ; But that the 


« Conſul Lentulus, in order to appropriate to him- 
« ſelf a greater ſhare in conferring this honour, told 
© them, that he would propoſe it himſelf in proper 
& form as ſoon as he ſhould have diſpatched the af- 
fairs that were neceſſary in the preſent conjuncture.“ 
In the ſame letter, which is dated the 1 2th of January, 
he adds, I am unhappily fallen into the very midſt 
e of public diſſenſion, or, rather indeed, I find myſelf 
* ſurrounded with the flames of a civil war. It was 
“ my earneſt defire to have compoſed theſe dangerous 
& ferments: And I probably might, if the paſſions of 
e ſome in both parties, who are equally eager for 
& war, had not rendered my endeavours ineffectual. 
«© — We are raiſing forces with all poſſible diligence, 
C under the authority and with the aſſiſtance of Pom- 
« pey: Who now begins, ſomewhat too late, I fear, 
„ to be apprehenſive of Cæſar's power. — I act 
« with great moderation: And this conduct renders 
« my influence with both parties ſo much the ſtronger. 
„The ſeveral diſtricts of taly are aſſigned to our re- 
te ſpective protections : And Capua is the department 
4 have taken for mine.” And in a letter, dated 


the 29th of January, he obſerves, “ It has been the Ep. Fam. 
* p-rpetual purpoſe of all my ſpeeches, my votes, xvi. 12. 


„ and my actions, ever ſince I returned to Rome, to 
<< preſerve the public tranquillity, but an invincible 
rage for war had unaccountably ſeixed not only the ene- 
* mis, but even thoſe who are eſteemed the friends of the 

Vor. VII. D Commonwealth ; 
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X. of R. „ Commonwealth ; And it was in vain I remonſtrated 


Bey Gi, chat nothing was more to be dreaded than a civil 
48. Var. — Upon my, return to Rome, it was too late to 


403 Conf. © inforce my pacific ſentiments ; I was wholly unſup- 


Ep. Fam. “ parted in my opinion, and not only found myſelf 
1 ** among a let of men, who were madly inflamed with a 
2 thin of war, but was conſidered likewiſe as one, 
** who, by a long abſence, was quite unacquainted 

- Wich the true ſtate of the Commonwealth *. 

Ge/er was at Ravenna, when he received the firſt 
intelligence of the proceedings againſt him. He 
aſl-mbled his troops and acquainted them with the 
grateful requital which his long and glorious ſervices 
had met with from the Senate. In his ſpeech, he in- 
ſifted on nothing ſo much as the violation of the tribu- 
nitian power in the perſons of Antony and Caſſius. 
He complained of the innovation introduced into the 
Commonwealth, which checked, by the terror of arms 

Caf de the authority of the Tribunes : He ſaid “ that Sylla 
Bell. Civ. ** who had made it his buſineſs to humble, and almoſt 
Com. lib. i.“ annihilate that magiſtracy, had yet left it the liberty 
of oppoſition; but that Pompey, who valued himſelf 
for — reſtored it to all its prerogatives, deprived 
„it now of that privilege which it had always en- 
joyed. His Officers and ſoldiers having teſtified 
their readineſs to defend him and the Tribunes, he 
ſent diſpatches to his Lieutenants in Gaul to quit their 
winter-quarters and come to him with all expedition; 
and he himſelf entered immediately upon action, and 
marched to Ariminum. There he found Antony and 
Caſſius, whom he produced in the ſervile diſguiſe they 
had been forced to put on for their ſecurity; And 
the ſight of them greatly exaſperated the ſoldiers, who 
made freſh_proteſtations to their General, that they 
would follow Im wherever he ſhould think proper to 
lead them. Ceſar 


hh It is remarkable that Cicero, in his letter to Tiro, talks of his 
influence with both parties, and that here he complains of his be- 
mg totally difregarded. 
i Suetonius (in Vit. Cel. c. 31.) mentions ſeveral particulars 
which I have not thought worthy of being inſerted into the * 
ü 0 
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Ceſar, ſenſible of what importance celerity was 
in his preſeat ſituation, to prevent the efforts of his 
enemies, and to raiſe the courage of his friends, did 


of this hiſtory. He ſiys, ©: that as ſoon as Caſar was informed 
that the interpoſition of the Fribunes had been over-ruled, and 
that they themſelves had been forced to fave themſelves by 
flight, he privately diſpatched away fome battalions ; and, to 
prevent any ſuſpicion of his defign, he attended at a public thew, 
* and examined the model of a ſchool for gladiators, which he 
© intended to build; and fat down to table with his friends as 
« uſual ; That, after ſun-ſ:t, having cauſed mules from à neigh- 
„ bouring mill to be put to his chaiſe, he ſet out with all poſſible 
* fecrecy and a ſin I retinue ; but, his lights going out, he lt 
“ his way, and wandered a long ume in the dark, till, meeting at 
* break of day with a guide, he got on foot through ſome narrow 
paths into the road again, and came up with his troops on the 
© banks of the Rubicon, which was the boundary of his province: 
„And tirat there he remained ſilent and penſive for ſome time, 
muſing on the greatneſs of his attempt; then, turning to thoſe 
* about him, we may ſtill retreat, ſaid he, but, if we paſs this 
little bridge, we muſt put all to the deciſion of the „ Cæ- 
ſar mentions nothing of all this. The great ſecrecy ſo much in- 
ſiſted on could ferve no purpoſe ; nor is it conſiſtent with Cæſars 
ſpeech to his ſoldiers at Raverna. His heſitation on the banks of 


V. of R. 
704. 
. Chr. 
48. 
403 Conf. 


the Rubicon is quite ridiculous: His determination had been taken 


long before, and indeed was not free: But let us proceed with this 
curious narrative. | | 

« Whilſt Cz/ar was demurring upon the matter, a man of an 
extraordinary ſize and ſhape appeared of a ſudden, fitting by the 
river, and pl:ytng on a rural flute. The novelty of the fight 
drew together a great many of the ſoldiers, and among the reſt 
a trumpet-r, from whom the extraordinary man, ſnatching the 
«* trumpet, leaped into the water, and, founding a charge, went 
over to the other fide z upon which Cz/ar, without farther con- 
ſideration, croſſed the river, crying out aloud, Let us go where 
* the Gods ſo remarkably call us, and where the fury of our enemies 
„ drives us : The lot is caſt. 

The fame hiſtorian adds, © and accordingly, paſſing the river 
«© with his army, and having received the Tribunes of the people, 
„he, with tears in his eyes and his cloaths torn away from his 
« breaft, implored the protection of the ſoldiers.” Could Cæſar be 
| of the attachment of his ſoldiers to him? Had they not 
ollowed him with an entire confidence for nine years ? Had he not 
endeared himſ-If to them by the unwearied care he had taken of 
their ſubſiſtence, and by his magnificent preſents? Did not both 
the ſoldiers and officers ground the hopes of their fortunes upon his 
generoſity and protection? 
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not loſe a moment, but ſent M. Antony with five co- 
horts to ſeize Aretium, and other Officers to ſecure Pi- 


faurum, Fanum, and Ancona, while he himſelf remained 


403 Conf. at Ariminum to levy troops. And, being informed that 


Arezzo. 
Peſaro. 


Fano. 


Eugubio. 


the Prætor Thermus had entered {/yuvium with five co- 
horts, and was endeavouring to fortify the town, whoſe 
inhabitants he knew to be well inclined tohis intereſt, 


he detached inſtantly Curio to oppoſe him with three 


. cohorts, drawn from the towns he had already got 


eſhon of. Thermus left the place on Curio's ap- 


| proach, and was deſerted by his ſoldiers in his re- 


Oſmo. 


treat. Attius Varus alſo, who commanded in Auximum 
was obliged to abandon it, on account of the diſaf- 
fection of the townſmen to his cauſe, and being at- 
tacked in his retreat, was likewiſe deſerted by his 
troops, part of which went to their homes, and the 
reſt joined themſelves to Cæſar. p 


The firſt report of this march towards R-me ſtruck 


the Magiſtrates with ſuch a panic, that they precipi- 


. tately came to the ſhameful reſolution of forſaking the 


Aſcoli. 


city Fumpe,/ had treated with contempt the menaces 
of his rival, but it plainly appeared that he was ut ter- 
ly unprepared to oppoſe him. Inftead of marching 
towards Cæſar, and taking the command of the troops 
cantoned in Picenum and the neighbouring provinces, 
he withdrew to the two legions near Capua, whither 
he was ſoon followed by the Conſuls and the chief Se- 
nators of his faction. Ceſar affirms that their con- 
ſternation was ſo great, that, when the Conſul Lentulus 
came to the treaſury to deliver out the money to Pom- 
pey, in conſequence of the decree of the Senate, he 
ſcarce waited the opening of the inner door, but 
haſtily left the place, upon a falſe rumour that Cz/ar 
was approaching, and that ſome of his cavalry were 
already in view. However, Pompey lent orders to the 
Commanders in the North of Haly, to ſtop Cæſar's 
progreſs as much as poſſible : And Lentulus Spinther 
threw himſelf into 4/culum, a town of Picenum, with 
ten cohorts, while at the ſame time L. Domitius took 


poſſeſſion of Corſinium, a ſtrong town in the country — 
tne 
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the Peliani, at the foot of the Appenine, on the Adriatic V. of R. 
fide, where he propoſed to make a ſtand till Pompey g. Gu, 
could come up. 48... 
At Capua, the Conſuls took courage, and began to 403 Conf. 
renew their levies in the ſurrounding colonies. This Mid. p. 9. 
town had always been the common ſeminary or place | 
for educating gladiators for the great men of Rome, 
and there Cz/ar had a famous ſchool of them at this 
time, which he had long maintained under the beſt 
maſters, for the occaſions of his public ſhews in the 
city. And, as they were very numerous and well 
furniſhed with arms, there was reaſon to apprehend 
that they would break out, and make ſome attempt 
in favour of their Maſter, which, in the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, might be of dangerous conſequence. Pom- 
P:y therefore, we are told, thought it neceſſary to take 
them out of their ſchool, and to diſtribute them a- 
mong the principal inhabitants of the place, afigning F 
to 10 each Maſter of a family, by which he ſecured . 
them from doing any miſchief. But Cæſar's account un 
is very different; he tells us,“ that Lentulus ſum- De Bell. 2 
« moned the gladiators into the Forum, gave them SN Com. _ 
« their liberty, furniſhed them with horſes, and com- 1 
* manded them to follow him: But, being admoniſn- | 
„ ed by his friends that this ſtep was unanimouſly 
„condemned, he diſperſed them into the neighbour- 
« ing towns of Campania to keep garriſon there.“ It 
is probable that Lentulus had raſhly employed, or 
thought of employing, the gladiators, in the manner | 
here mentioned, but that Pompey, ſenſible of the im- 29 
propriety of arming ſlaves againſt their Maſter, had 14 
diſpoſed of them as we have juſt now related k. ; 


k It appears from a letter of Cicero to Atticus, that, in relation 
to theſe gladiators, there were two different reports at different 
times: © I was mifinformed,” fays he, „as to what I wrote to 
„you, upon the ſtrength of Torquatus's intelligence, with regard 
to Cæ ſar's gladiators at Capua: For Pompey has quartered them 
very judi-1ouſly among the inhabitants, two to each family. 
There were five — and they threatened to break out. 
* This was a meaſure greatly for the ſervice of the public.” Ad 
Att. vii. 14. I cannot think there could be five thouſand gladiators 
in one ſchool : Perhaps there may be an error in the number. 
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Y. of R. While preparations were thus making on the fide 
Bet , of Pompey, and while Ceſar was puſhing on the war 
48. With incredible vigour, meſſages were ſent by the two 
403 Conf, Generals to each other concerning an accommodation. 
Before Cz/ar left Ariminum, young TL. Cz/ar, whole 
father was one of his Licutenants, .came to him, and 
told him, that he was impowered to inform him, 
that Pompey was deſirous of clearing himſelf to Cæ- 
Har, left he might interpret thoſe actions as deſigned 
* toaffront him, which had no other aim but the good 
* of the commonwealth , the advantage of which it 
«was Pompey's conſtant maxim to prefer to any private 

« intereſt; and that Cæſar, in the opinion of Pompey, 
«ſhould ſacrifice his pallion and reſentment to the fame 

* noble motive, and not prejudice his country by 
„ puſhing too far his reſentment againſt his private 
enemies.“ The Prætor Ryczus, who had a commil-. 
ſign, of the like nature from Pompey, Joined likewiſe 
in the negotiation, Cæſar made anſwer, “ that the 
s intereſt. of the Commonwealth had always been 
« dearer to him than life; and that, though he could 
e not help being alarmed at the malice of his enemies 
e who had fruſtrated the good intentions of the Roman 
“e people in his favour, by cutting off ſx months 
* from his command, and obliging him to return to 
* Rome to ſue for the conſulſhip, he had yet, for the 
% ſake of his country, patiently ſubmitted to this 
“ aſſault upon his honour, That his propoſal. of diſ- 
„ banding the armies, on both ſides, which he had 
“ made in his letter to the Senate, had been rejected; 
& and that new levies were making all over Hah. 
“That the two legions, which had been taken, from 
% him under the pretence of the Parthian war, were 
“e ſtill retained in the ſervice of his enemies; and 
te that the whole State was in arms. That all this 
aimed evidently at his deſtruction : But that, never- 
« theleſs, he was ready to agree to any, propoſal, and 
* expoſe himſelf to any danger for the fake of his 
« country. Let Pompey [he continued] go to his govern 
& ment : Let all the armies be diſbanded + Let every one 
4 throughout 
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&« throughout Haly lay dun his arms : Let every thing V. ot K. 


« that participates of terror and force be removed: Let 
«. phe elections of magiſtrates be made with perfect freedom : 


And let the Republic be adminiſtered by the authority of 61 Conf. 


„ the Senate and Pezple. And, the better io ſettle all 
« theſe articles, and in order to corroborate them 
* with an oath, let Pompey himſelf draw nearer, or 
“ (uffer Cæſar to approach him; as all difterences 
may moſt caſily be determined by a conference .” 


D 4 L. Cæſar 


Cicero, in a letter to Tiro, dated the 29th of Fanuary, gives a 
quite different account of Cæſur's propoſals, which is followed by 
Dr. Widdleion : © Ceſar is reported to have offered us | feruntar 
* conditiones] the following conditions: In the firſt place, ht 


that the army we hade raiſed ſhall be diſbanded, and our gurri- 
„ ſons evacuated. Upon tneſe terms he promiſed to dellber up the 
&*« farther Gaul into the hands of I. Domilius, and the nearer into 
&« thoſe of Confidius Nonianus ; the perſhns to whom theſe pro- 
« vyinces have been reſpectively allotted. He farther engages to 
* _ his right of ſang for the conſulſhip in his abſence, and is 
« willing to return to Rome in order to appear as a candidate" in the 
regular form, We have accepted theſe propoſitions, provided 
« Be withdraws his forces from the ſeveral' eum he has taken, 
« that the Senate may aſſemble at Rome in order to paſs a decree 
« for that purpoſe. If he ſhould think proper to comply with 
6 this propoſal, there are hopes of peace; not indeed of a very 
« honourable one, as the terins are impoſed upon us; yet any 
« thing is preferable to our pretent circumſtances. But, if he 
« ſhould refuſe to ſtand to his overtures, we are prepared for an 
engagement: But an engagement which Caſar, after having in- 
curred the ral odium of retracting his own conditions, will 
fcaroe be able to ſuſtain.” It is not at all —— that C ſer 
made the propoſals here mentioned: becauſe he would therehy 
have given himſelf up to his enemies. Cicero, therefore, was ei- 
ther ill informed; or L. Caifar added to what Cæſur had propoſed : 
And this, according to Dion. Caſſius, was really the caſe The 
following extracts Cicers's letters to Atticus, concerning this 
whole negotiation, camot, I think, be diſagreeable to the reader, 
who mæy compare them with Cxfar's relation, to whien I have 
given the preference : : | 

« Þ aw L. Cæſar at Mimurnm on the 23d of January in the 
morning. This rope of fand, for I cannot call him a mom was 
charged with propeſnions ſo abfurd; that imagined oy — 
| zn 
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Ep. Fam. 
xvi. 12. 
Melm. vii. 


3 Pompey ſhall retire to bis government of Spain; in the next, 5 


Bef. Chr. 
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L. Cæſar and Roſcius, having received this anſwer, 
departed for Capua, near which place they found 


Fompey 


'#* ſigned them as a ridicule upon all negociations, eſpecially as he 
66 mu ſo important a commiſſion to ſO inconſiderable a creature. 
40 


cannot account for his conduct any other way, unleſs (which 


4 may poſſibly be the caſc) this Envoy has catched up ſome ran- 
dom expreſſions of Cæſar, and converted them into a commiſſion 
* for himſelf.” Ad Att. vii. 13. Guthrie's tranſl, It is plain, 
that L. Cæ ſar did not explain his commiſſion to Cicero on the 23d, 


as Cicero explained it ſix days after to Tiro, or Cicero would not 


have treated it with ſuch contempt. : 


On the 23d, L. Cæſar delivered Cz/ar's propoſals to Pompey, 
« while he was at Theanum with the Conſuls. The terms were 
approved of, on condition that he thould withdraw his troops 


* from all the places, not within his own government, that he had 
« ſeized. If he would do that it was agreed that we ſhould return 
* to Rome, and that theSenateſhouldratify the treaty. At preſent I am 


in hopes we ſhall have peace; becaule Cæſar thinks he has gone 
too far, and Pompey that his arm is too weak.” An Att. vii. 14. 
[dated the 25th.] 

« Upon my arrival at Capua yeſterday, being the 25th of Ja- 
% nuary, I had a meeting with the Conſuls and many others of 
the Senate. All of them wiſhed that Cæſar would draw off his 
troops, and ſtand to the terms he had propoſed. Fawonius was 
the only man who expreſſed his diſlike of his impoſing terms up- 
* on us; but he was very little regarded in the meeting, for Cato 
„ himſelf would now rather comply than fight. He declares, 
% however, that he intends to be preſent in the Senate, where, I 
am afraid, he will do great hurt. We have here great vari- 
« ety of opinions as to public matters. It is generally imagined 
that Cz/ar will not ſtand to his propoſals, which he is thought 
„to have made to divert us from making the neceſſary prepara- 
tions to oppoſe him in the field. For my own part, I am of 
„opinion, that he will ſtand to them ſo far as to withdraw his 
troops from the towns not in kygovernment. For he will have 
« gained his ends, if he ſhould be made Conſul, and the conclu- 
40 fon of this ſcene will be leſs guilty than its commencement. 
«« But ſtill we muſt be under his buffet; for we are ſcandalouſly 
unprovided both as to troops and money; having left to his 
% mercy not only the private property, but the public treaſury of 
« Rome.” Ad Att. vii. 15. [dated the 26th. 

Ve are now in great ſuſpenſe concerning two points. The 
one is, how C#/ar will proceed upon the anſwer which IL. Cæſar 
vos charged with to lay before him. The other is, how Pom- 
« fey will act, who writes to me, that, in a few days, he will be 
at the head of an effeftive army, and gives me hopes that, 2 
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Pompey and the Conſuls, and laid Cz/ar's propoſals V. of K. 
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* he arrives at Pick Nu, we ſhall be in a condition to return to 4 
* Rome. He has with him Labienus, who takes it for granted 17 
* that Cæſar's army is but weak, and his deſertion has put our 1 
80 —_ Pampey into high ' ſpirits.” Bid. Ep. xvi. [dated the 
29th. | 
% Now you doubtleſs know the anſwer which Pompey ſent to 
Ceſar by IL. Ceſar, and the letter he ſent him by the fame 
hand; for they were written and delivered with a view of ma+ 
* king them public. I have blamed Pompey in my own mind, as he 
himſelf had a very perſpicuous ſtyle, for employing our friend 
Settius in drawing up a writing of ſo great importance, eſpeci- 
ally as it is to be made public: Nor, to ſay the truth, did I ever 
ſee any thing more truly in the Settian ſtyle. But, from Pom- 
pey's letter, it is plain that Cz/ar has been denied nothing; that 
he has obtained all, and more than he demanded: And, as he 
bas obtained his demands, impudent as they are, he would bethe 
worſt of madmen thould he break off the accommodation. For 
what right had he or you, or any man to fay, I will do ſo and 25 
ſo, if Pompey will go to Spain, and if he will withdraw his "= 
troops from Itaſy? Yet even this has been complied with, | 
though I own the compliance does not now come with ſo good 
a grace, after the government has been attacked and hoſtilities 
commenced, as it would have done before, when he demanded 
the diſpenſation with his abſence while he ſtood for the conſu- 
« late. After all, I am apprebenſive, that even thoſe terms will 
not ſatisfy him, It was no good ſymptom that he continued his 
operations during the dependence of the treaty which he com- 
« mitted to L. Cz/ar, and before he had any anſwer. At pre- 
“ ſent, he is ſaid to proceed more violently than ever.” 1bid. Ep. 
xvii. [dated Feb. 2.] e 
We hear that the city is wonderfully pleaſed with Pompey's 
„ anſwer, and that it was approved of in an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple. I always thought it would; and that Cæſar would loſe 
his intereſt, ſhould he reject it. But, ſhould he accept it—alas, 
ſay you, which is the leſſer evil? This is a queſtion I can- 
« not anſwer, unleſs I know in what forwardneſs our preparations 
„ are.” Ibid. Ep. 18. [dated Feb. 3.]. 
« am really fo far from having any thing to write, that I have 
withdrawn a letter which I was to have Fat you, becauſe it was 
ſo full of hopes for the beſt, founded upon my informations of 
the diſpoſitions of the aſſembly of the people of Rome, and up- 
on my own ſuggeſtions that Cæſar would never reject the terms 
that were gr:nted him, eſpecially as they were propoſed by 
* himſelf. Mean while, on the morning of the 4th of February, 
LI received letters from you, from Philotimus and Furnius, with 
„% one 
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V. of R. ſent a reply in writing by the ſame meſſengers, which 

RI Chr informed Caſar that be muſt quit Arinunum, return to 

. Gaul, and diſband his army; which conditions being per- 

463 Cal. formed, Pompey would go into Spain And iba, in the 

mean time, tall he gave Jecurity for the pexformance of what 

he had promiſed, neither Pompey nor the Conſuls would 
diſcontinue their levies. 

It was by no means, in the opinion of Cæſar, a 


2 © fair propoſal, that he thould be obliged to quit Arimi- 


Com. lib. i. au] and return to Gaul whilſt Pompey held provinces 
and legions that had not been legally allotted to him; 


and that he ſbould diſmiſs his army, whilſt Pompey was le- 
vying troops, and only promiſed to go to his government 
without fixing a day: An evaſion by which, was he to 
be found in /taly even at the expiration of Cz/ar's con 
ſulſhip, he could not be charged with a breach oo 
faith. His: forbearing to appoint a time for a confer- _ 
ence, and his declining to approach nearer, gave lit- 
tle reaſon to hope for a peace “. 

| | T. Labienus, 


one to the latter from Curio, rididuling the whole of L. Ca. ſurs 
« negotiation. We are indeed reduced to a deſpera te paſs. —— I 
« am ſetting” out for Capua, where I can be better informed of 
& Pompey's ſitua tion. Ibid. Hy. xix. [dated Feb. 4. f 
Fhis juncture requires fewneſs of words. I deſpair of peace: 
«© Weare unprovided for war. You cannot imagine t2vo more de- 
«© fpicable. creatures than our-Confuls. After coming, as J was or- 
% dered, to Capua, through a deluge of rain upon the 4thinftant, 
in hopes of hearing and underſtanaing our preparations, I have 
«© nmufitd them here, a nd when they come they will come unpro- 
vided and unprepa red. As w. he is faid to be at Lu- 
% cerim to put himſelf at the head of ſome cohorts of Attius's 
4 — who are thought to be wavering.“ Pia. Ep. xx. [dated 
Feb. 5. i 
bir I ſeems very evident,” ſays the ingenious author of the life 
of Cicero, „that Ca ſar had no real thoughts of peace, by his 
% paying no regard to Pompey's anſwer, and the trifling reaſons 
which he gave for ſlighting it. The ſending a meffage fo im- 
portant by a perſon ſo inſigniſicant as young B. Cæſar looked, 
ſays C reno, as if he had done it by way of contempt, or with a 
+ view to diſclaim it, eſpeeially when, after offering conditions 
vhich were likely to be accepted, he would not ſit ſtill to wait 
an anſwer, but continued his march with the ſame diligence 
and im the fame hoftile manner as before.” He is therefore of 


opinion, 
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T. Labienus, Caſar's principal Lieutenant in the 
Gallic war, who had not only eminently wanne 
imſelf 


opinion, “ that Cæſar had a double view in offering theſe condi- 
tions; for by Pompey's rejecting them, as there was reaſon to 
* exped, from his known averſion to any treaty, he hoped to load 
bim with the odium of the war; or, by his embracing them, 
to ſlacken his preparations, and retard his. n of leaving La; 
© whiltt he bimlelf in the mean time, by following him with a 
celerity that amazed every body, might chance to come up with 


„ hun, and give a decifive blow to the war; from which he had 


nothing to apprehend, but its being drawn into length. I naw 
© plainly. ſee, ſuys Cicero, though later indeed than 1 coul hague 
« wiſhed, on account o the aſſurances given me by Balbus, that 
he aims at nothing elſe, nor has ever aimed at any thing from the 
* beginning but Pompty's life.” Midd: p. 72, 73. But this is 
the concluſjon of a man whote mind was confounded: by contipual 
diſappointments, (for indeed he was no prophet, as he is commonly 
ſuppoſed to have been) and diſturbed by a thouſand vain fears, Ci- 
cero apprehended alſo that Cæſar would prove a Phaluris, ſack 
Rome, and commit all manner of cruelties. Such paſſionate expreſs 
ſions are no authoritics, Velleius Patereulus, (I. ii. c. 50.) has from 
the conſuleration of Cæſar's conduct, inferred. juſt the contrary: 
At C. ſar Domitio legionibuſque Corfinii, que una cum eo fuerant, 
potitus, duce aliiſque qui voluerant abire ad Pompeium, fine dilati- 
one dimiſſis, perſecutus Brundiſium, tia ut appareret malle, 
integris rebus & conditionibus, finire bellum, quam opprimere 
fugientes, — As to the arguments brought in proof of Gz#- 
/ar's infincerity, they are very weak. 1. Cæſar's reaſons for 
paying no regard to Pompey's anſwer are no ways triſting. If he 
had fubmitted to gd back to his province, whilſt Pompey remained 
in Italy to influence the public deliberations, his cauſe was diſcre- 
dited, and he was evidently undone. He would have been obliged 
to ſubmit to every — Aw wo upon him by Pompey. and his ad» 
herents backed by the forces he would ſoon have had at hand. 2 
Ceſur's meſſage was givon not only to L. Cæſur, but alſo to tho 
Prætor Roſcius : And I. Ca ſar was employed for no other reaſon, 
than becauſe he had brought a meſſage from Pompey. 3. It would 
have been folly in Cæſar, while his enemies were making prepara- 
tions againſt him with the utmoſt diligence, to have ſuſpended 
his military operations in a con juncture When all depended upon 
expedition. And I oppoſe to the authority of Dr. Middl-1on that 
of Matius, of whom Cicero gives this character: {Az Att. ix 11.9 
* Indeed I think him a diſcreet, wviſe man, and he has been always 


43 
Y. of R. 


Bef. Chr. 
48. 
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** recloned an adviſer of peaceable meaſures.” * As we had a See Chap. 
« pre:t deal of converſation (ſays Cicero) I ſhewed him Ca ſur's III. 


letter to me, and I begged: to know what he meant by his ex- 
preſſions of his wanting to be directed by my advite, rus au- 
* thority, 
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Eater et Coane 
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Y. of R. himſelf by his military exploits, but had raiſed an 


immenſe fortune, deſerted his General about this 
time, and came over to Pompey. This added a new 


403 Conf. life to his cauſe, and raiſed an expectation that many 


more would follow the example. He was much ca- 
reſſed and carried about every-where by Pompey, who 
promiſed himſelf great ſervice from his fame and ex- 
perience, and eſpecially from his credit in Cz/ar's 
army, and his knowledge of his councils : But his 
account of things, like that of all deſerters, was ac- 
commodated rather to pleaſe than to ferve his new 
friends; repreſenting the weakneſs of Cæſar's troops, 
their averſion to his preſent deſigns, the diſaſfection of the 
3wo Gauls, and diſpoſition to reuilt; the contrary of all 
which was found to be true in the event: And as he 
came to them alone, without bringing with him any 


of thoſe troops with which he had acquired his re- 


putation, ſo his deſertion had no other effect than to 
ruin his own fortunes without doing any ſervice to 


Pompey . Cæſar behaved on this occaſion with great 
| mag- 


«© thority, and afſiftance in all things. His anſwer was, that he 
* made no doubt Cz/ar applied to me for my aſſiſtance and inter- 
eſt in bringing about an accommodation. He was wery poſiti ve 
« that Casar's ſentiments were pacific, and promiſ:d to recom- 
« mend the thing to him himſelf.” Velleius Paterculus, who, in 
general, is not unfavourable to Pompey and his cauſe, intirely con- 
demns the Pompetans in this negociation. After ſaying : Alterius 
ducis cauſa melior videbatur, alterius erat firmior : Hic omnia ſpe- 
cioſa, illic valentia: Pompeium Senatus audoritas, Cæſarem mili- 
tum armavit fiducia Vir antiqutffFet gravis Pompeii partes lauda- 
ret magis, prudens ſequeretur Ca. ſaris; et illa glorioſa, hec terribi- 
liara duceret He adds, Nihil relitum a Ceſare, quod ſervande 
pacis cauſa tentari poſſet Nihil receptum a Pompeianis z cum alter 
Conſul juſto eſſet ferocior ; Lentulus vero ſalva rep. ſulvus eſſe non 
poſſet; M autem Cato moriendum ante, quam ullam conditianem 
civis accipiendam reip. contenderet : ut deinde ſpretis omnibus que? 
Ceſcr poſtuluwerat, tantummods contentus cum una legione titulum 
retinere provincie ; privatus in urbem weniret, et ſe in petitione 
conſulatus ſuffragiis pop. Rom committeret decrevere. L. ii. c. 49. 

n Cicero thinks aloud in his letters to his friend Atticus, and it 
is entertainin to conſider his various views of the ſame objects, and 
the ſhiftings of his mind. Ep. vii. 12. ad Att. dated Jan. 22. It 


4 18 


2 4.3 


| . 
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magnanimity : He took very little notice of his Lieu - V. of K. 
tenant's deſertion, though the example might have Bel & „ 
been of dangerous conſequence in the beginning of a 7 * I 
war of this nature ; and ſent after him-all his equi- 403 Conf. 
page, and every thing he had left behind. 

There were now little hopes of an accommodation 
between the two ambitious Chiefs: Matters were too 
far engaged, and their enmity too openly declared. 
Their reciprocal propoſals, which were drawn up in 
writing and immediately publiſhed, were no more 
than manifeſtoes to juſtify their conduct. Pompey, 
whoſe chief reliance was in his troops in Spain, and the 
forces of the Eaſt, which were abſolutely in his intereſt, 


is next to certain that Labienus has left Cæſar. In that caſe, 
if he had gone to Rome, while the Magiſtrates and the Senate 
were there, he would have been of great uſe to our party. It 
* would have intimated that the beſt of Cz/ar's friends had con- 
« demncd him as a traitor to his country. The fact is indeed fo, 
but, at the preſent juncture, it is of leſs uſe, becauſe our party 
* cannot avail itſelf of it; and I believe that Labienus himſelf 

repents of what he has done. Vet, after all, there is a poſſibility 
that his leaving Ca. ſar is falſe ; we, however, depend upon it 
« as a certainty.” 
Ep. xiii. ** I look upon Labienus to be a Hero. We have not for 
theſe many years had ſo noble an inſtance of Roman ſpirit, Had 
* it no other effect, it has that of galling Cæſar, but I am in 
« hopes of ſeeing it productive of more ſolid conſequences.” 
Ibid. * Labienus, whom I think a truly great man, came on the 
22d inſtant to Theanum, where he had a conference with Pompey 
« and the Conſuls. What the import and reſult of it was, I will 
« write to you when I am better informed.---Labienus ſeems to have 
given us ſpirits.” Yes, Pompey, encouraged by him, talked big, 
that he would ſoon be at the head of an effective army; that 5 
would march into Pic num, and put things into ſuch a poſture that 
the Senate might ſafely return to Rome. 

Ad. Att. vii. 2. Feb. 17. There is no dignity in Labienus,” 
And thus the Hero, the high-ſpirited Roman, finks into a baſe deſerter: 

— Fortis in armis 
Cz/areis Labienus erat: nunc transfuga wilis. 
Lucan. v. 345. 

About the fame time Piſo, Cz/or's father-in-law, left the city: 
This ſtep engages all Cicero's affection to him, and raiſes his pro- 
phetic ſpirit : / am in hve with Pis o, and I can foreſee the diſlike 
he has ſignified of his ſon-in-law's conduct will make a great im- 
preſſion on the public. 


reſolved 
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V. of R. reſolved to hazard nothing in #aly, and, while he re- 
Bet dur mained there, his ſole aim was to gain time. Czar, 
on the contrary, who had nothing to depend on but 
403 Conf, his army, and the preſent favourable diſpoſitions of the 
people of Rome, was bent upon puſhing his point with 
all poſſible celerity. From Auximum, where we left him, 
he traverſed the whole country of Picenum *, as far as 
Cingulum, with only one legion. He was joyfully re- 
ceived in all parts by the inhabitants, who were daz- 
zled ——— by the ſplendor of his victories, and ( 
the reputation of his generolity : And they furniſhed 
| Ca. de his army with every thing neceſſary, Even Cingulum 
Bell. Civ. itſelf, a town founded by Labienus, and built at his 
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ms expence, ſent deputies to him with an offer of 

their ſubmiſſion and ſervices; and he demanded from 
it a certain number of ſoldiers, which were immedi- 6 
ately ſent to him. There he was joined by the 1 2th le- 4 
gion, and, with this additional force, he continued 6 
| his march to Aſculum, of which Lentulus Spinther had 8 
taken poſſeſſion, with ten cohorts. Lentulus, on the 1 
firſt news of his approach, quitted the place, and, in 60 
his retreat, was almoſt intirely deſerted by his men: 66 
14 He joined, with the few that remained, Vibullius Ru- MM 
14 fus, whom Pompey had ſent into Picenum, to encourage 6c 
| his followers in thoſe parts. This Commander, un- 6 
Ra derſtanding the ſtate of affairs, and ſecing himſelf un- « 
1 able to make head againſt Cz/ar, drew together, from 6 
C the neighbouring provinces, as many of P mpey's le- 6 
14 vies as he could meet with, and, among the reſt, ſix 6 
| cohorts under the command of Ulcilles Hirrus, who 6 
* were flying from Camerinum, where they had been * 
0 quartered; and, having formed, out of all theſe, 6 
h thirteen cohorts, he poſted by great journeys to Cor- ce 
4 finium, where Domitius had already got together twenty- « 
7 two, well diſpoſed to Pompey's cauſe, 60 
4 cc 
| o Picenum was reduced before the 87 of Feb. for Cicero, in a T 
letter to Atticus of that date, (vii. 21.) writes, ** Picenum is loſt ; * 


nobody knows it but myſelf, by letters I have received from Do- 
& [/abella. I expect every moment to hear of Cæſar's being in Apu- 
& lia, and Pompey on ſhipboard.” 

Pompey's 
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Pompey's intention was not that thoſe numerous co- V. of R. 


horts ſhould remain in Orſnium, and there become a 
prey to Ce/ar : He wrote the moſt preſſing letters to 


L. Domitius to bring them to him; and theſe, as their 403 ConC. 


contents are both intereſting and neceſſary for the un- 
derſtanding of Pompey's conduct, ſhould not be omit- 
ted, I think, by any one who writes the hiſtory of 
theſe times. FIRE 


CN. Macnus, Proconſul, to Douirius, Proconſul. 


cc 
cc 
« 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
(e 


Au ſurpriſed at my not hearing from you, and Ad Ar. 
that all my public intelligence comes through other viii. 12. 


hands than yours. With forces ſo diſunited as 
ours are it is impoſſible for us to be a match for 
our enemies; but, were they united, I am in hopes 
we may be yet the means of ſaving our country, 
and providing for our own ſafety. Therefore as Vi- 
bullius wrote to me, on the gth of February, that you 
were about to march from Corfinium to join me 
with your army, I cannot comprehend why you 
have altered your reſolution. The reaſon Vibullius 
intimated to me, viz. that you had intelligence of 
Cz/ar's march from Firmum to the caſtle of Truentum, 
was a trifling one: For, the quicker the enemy's 
advances were towards you, your diſpatch ought 
to have been the greater to join me, before Cæſar 
could have the means of either obſtructing your 
march, or of cutting off my communication with 
you. I therefore, in the moſt earneſt manner, in- 
treat you again to take the very firſt opportunity of 
marching to Luceria, before the troops which Cz- 


* ſar propoſes to draw together can cut off our com- 


cc 


cc 
cc 


munication with one another. Should any endea- 
vour to perſuade you to remain as a guard to their 
properties, you cannot refuſe to ſend me the co- 


“ horts which came from Picenum and Camerinum, and 
«© which have left behind them all their fortunes.” 


„ Cy. 


48 
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Y. of R. Cx. Macnvs, Proconſul, to Douir ius, Proconſul. 


cc 
cc 


cc 


„M. CalLxxius brought me a letter from you the 
16th of February, informing me, that you intended 
to obſerve Cz/ar's motions; and, ſhould he point 


« his march for me by the ſea, that you would forth- 


with join me in Samſium; but, ſhould he tarry 
about thoſe parts, that you were reſolved to check 
him, in caſe he ſhould attempt to extend his quar- 
ters. I am ſenſible this reſolution proceeds from 
your courage and magnanimity ; but we muſt be 
upon our guard, Jeſt our being divided may give 
the enemy a ſuperiority, as his army, which is al- 
ready ſtrong, is hourly increaſing. It is inconſiſt- 
ent with your wiſdom to have an eye only to the 
number of cohorts which Cæſar at preſent com- 
mands againſt you, without reflecting upon the 
great force of cavalry and infantry which he will, 
in a very ſhort time, aſſemble. The letter I received 
from Buſſenius is an evidence that his ſtrength will 
be much more conſiderable ſoon ; for he tells me, 
and his intelligence 1s confirmed by many other cor- 
reſpondents, that Curio has drawn all the garriſons 
out of Umbria and Tuſcany, and is marching at their 
head to join Cæſar. Now ſhould all theſe troops 


Join, and part of them be detached towards Alba, 


while part of them defile towards you, you. muſt 
be ſhut up, as the enemy needs not fight you but 
upon his own terms: Neither can you, ſingly, in 
the face of ſuch an enemy, ſend out foraging par- 
ties to maintain your nymbers. I — again 
earneſtly conjure you forthwith to march all your 
troops hither, the Conſuls having come to the ſame 
reſolution. 

„ ordered Metuſcilius to acquaint you, how 
neceſlary it was for me to take care, that the two 


„ legions ſhould not, without the Picentine cohorts, 
“ come in fight of Cæſar's quarters. You are there- 
« fore to give yourſelf no concern, if you ſhall hear 
that I retreat upon Cz/ar's advancing againſt me. 1 
« muſt take care not to engage mylelf too far; for 
both the ſeaſon of the year, and the diſpoſitions of 


cc my 
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«© my ſoldiers, render it impracticable for me to form V. o 
“ a regular incampment; nor would it be adviſeable But Gr 


* for me to draw all our garriſons from the for- 


e tified places, leſt I ſhould be cut off from all re- 403 Conf. 


© treat. I have, therefore aſſembled no more than 
** fourteen cohorts at Luceria. The Conſuls are either 
to join me with the troops they have drawn from 
the fortified places, or they are to go to Sicily. For, 
we muſt either have an army ſtrong enough to 
force our way through the enemy, or we muſt 
take poſſeſſion of ſuch paſles as they cannot force. 
Now, both theſe expedients are impracticable at 
this juncture, both becauſe Cz/ar is maſter of great 
part of Italy, and becauſe our army is neither fo 
well provided, nor ſo numerous as his. We are 
therefore to be the more cautious in expoſing the 
Intereſts of the Republic. I again conjure. you 
* inſtantly to join me with all your troops. We may 
yet reſtore the government, if we ſerve her in con- 
“ cert with one another; but, by being diſſipated 
and diſunited, we ſhall become weak. Such are 
my ſentiments. "ILY 
&« P. S. When I had finiſhed this letter, Sica deli- 
* vered to me your letter and commiſſion, exhorting 
© me to march towards Corfinium, but that, I think, is 
what I cannot venture to do, eſpecially. as I put 
no great truſt in the fidelity of the legions I com- 
mand.” 
Pompey, who had become ſenſible of the impoſſibi- 
lity of defending Rome, and of his error in leaving 
the public money a prey to Cz/ar?, had ſent, on the 
7th 


p“ The leaving the public treaſure at Rome a prey to Cæſar is 
e cenſured more than once by Cicero, as one of the blunders of his 
friends: [See Ad Att. vii. 12. 15.] but it is a common caſe in 
civil diſſenſions, for the honeſter fide, through the fear of diſcre- 
« diting their cauſe by any irregular act, to ruin it by an unſeaſon- 
able moderation. The public money was kept in the temple of 
Saturn, and the Conſuls contented themſelves with carrying a- 
* way the keys, fancying that the ſanctity of the place would ſe- 
« cure —_— violence; eſpecially when the greateſt part of it 
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oth of February, the Tribune C. Caſſus to Capua 


with directions to the Conſuls to return to the city, 


which they were to leave, after taking all the money 
out of the Sacred Treaſury. But one of the Conſuls 


wrote back to Pompey, that he ſhould firſt make him- 
ſelf Maſter of Picenum. The thing was now become 
impractible:“ Return to Rome,” ſays Cicero, © where 
& is. their convoy? Return from Rome, how ſhall 
“they obtain leave?“ Notwithſtanding this teſtimo- 
ny of Cicero, our modern Hiſtorians commonly ſuppoſe 
that Lentulus did venture to go to Rome, and that it 
was on this occaſion, that, frightened by a falſe re- 
port of Cz/ar's enen he betook himſelf to flight 
without waiting till the inner door was opened, which 
is alſd contrary to the expreſs teſtimony of Cæſar. 
Caæſað having made himſelf Maſter of Aſculum, or- 
dered the foldiers who had deſerted Lentulus to- be 
fought after, and new levies to be made. He re- 
mained there but one day, to ſettle what related to 
proviſions, and purſued his march to Corfimium. His 
advanced parties found five cohorts employed in 
breaking down a bridge three miles diſtant from the 
town, who inſtantly retired upon the firſt attack; and 
Cæſar brought his legions under the very walls where 
he pitched his camp. 

As this was the firſt place which dared to make 


head againſt Cæſar, every body expected with impa- 


tience what would be the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe. 
The Pompeians, both at Rome and in other parts of 
| Laly, 


2 


« wasa fund of the facred kind, ſet apart by the laws for occa- 
«* fions only of the laſt exigency, or the terror of a Gallic inva- 
« ſion.“ Dr. Middl. p. 104. Cicero fays that he adviſed the 
carrying away of this Saved treaſure. [Ad Att. ix. 2.] And it was 
all along the intention of Pompey and the Conſuls fo to do, and it 
—_— ve been done, had not their fears deprived them of their 
es. 
q A letter from Philotimus informed me on the gth of Febru- 
% ary, in the evening, that Domitius was at the head of a ſtrong 
army, which had been joined by the cohorts from Picenum, un- 
der the conduct of Lentulus and Thermus ; that Cæ ſar was a 
| 5 * — 
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ltaly, conceived great hopes, and did not doubt but V. of R. 1 
Pompey would advance to the aſſiſtance of Domitius, to Bel Ge 48 
which he was earneſtly preſſed by that Commander; 48. NH 
who repreſented by letters, © that it would be eaſy in 403 Con. 
« that cloſe country, to ſhut up Ce/ar between two 
« armies, and cut off all his proviſions; and that, 
4 unleſs this courſe was followed, a great number of 
« Senators and Roman Knights would be expoſed to 
* imminent danger.” He, at the ſame time, made 
preparations for a vigorous defence: He diſpoſed en- 
gines all round the walls, appointed every one his 
particular poſt, and, to animate his men, promiſed 
every ſoldier four acres of land out of his own eſtate, 
and in proportion to every centurion and volunteer, 
Ceſar, who was not without apprehenſions of being Czl. de 
attacked by Pompey, employed the firſt three days efter _ _ 
his ſitting down before Corfinium in ſtrongly fortify. 
his camp, and in procuring corn from the neighbour- 
ing towns. He did not, however, keep altogether 
within his intrenchments. Being informed that the 
people of Sulmona, a town ſeven miles diſtant from 
| Corfintum, deſired to put themſelves under his protec- 
| tion, but were hindered by Q. Lucretius, ,a Senator, 
| and Attius, a Pelignian, who held them in ſuhjection 
with a garriſon of {even cohorts; he ſent thither M. 


© prehenſive his communication would be cut off, which could 
« be eafily effected; and that the Patriot party at Rome had re- 


p covered their ſpirits, and that the rebels were in a manner 
F thunder- ſtruck. Tho' Jam informed that this good news is lit- 
, «« tle better than viſionary ; yet this letter from Philoti mus has 


brought to life M. Lepidus, L. Torquatus, and the Tribune C. 
« Cafius, who are with me at Formie: For my own part, I am 
afraid they are not fo well founded as the accounts are of our 
being almoſt ſurrounded by the enemy, and that Pompey is re- 
« tiring from /taly,” Ad Att. vii. 23. © 
At preſent I have a ſmall gleam of hope, and it is chiefly oc- 
b * caſioned by the letter which came from Rome concerning I. 

« Domitius and the Pitentine cohorts. Every thing fince has put 
on a more chearſul aſpect, and no-body thinks of flying, as 
they intended. Cæſar's threatening manifeſto's are deſpiſed-; 
in thort, our report concerning Domitius are good, thoſe con- 
cerning Afranius till better.” Ibid. Ep. 26. 
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465 Cue ſoldiers, and 'townlmen, came out to congratulate 
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Y. of R. Antony with” five cohorts, whoſe enſigns were no 


ſooner deſcried from the walls, than the gates were 
thrown open, and the whole people in a body, both 


Antony on his arrival Lucretius and Attius endea- 


voured to eſcape over the walls; but Attius was ta- 


ken. Antony returned the ſame day; and Cæſar, hay- 
ing joined the cohorts to his wy ſet Attius at liber- 
57 His army was now alſo conſiderably increaſed by 
the arrival of the eighth legion, with two and twen- 
ty cohorts of new levies, and about three hundred 
horſe from the King of Noricum. This obliged him 
to form a ſecond camp on the other ſide of the town 
under the command of Curio, who had brought up 
theſe recruits, as Pompey had foreſeen, and foretold 
to Domitius. He employed the following days in 
drawing a line with redoubts round the place ; which 
was nearly completed, when the meſſengers that had 
been ſent by Domitius to Pompey returned with this 
anſwer : I se ; er nk 

Cx. Maoxus, Proconſul, to Douir ius, Proconſul. 

* YOUR letter of the 19th of February came to 
„ my hands, adviſing me of Cz/ar's having incamp- 
ed before Corfinium. I foreſaw and forewarned 
« you of what has happened; that, as things now 
«. ſtand, he would not venture to fight you; and that 
« he would draw together ali his forces to coop you 
up, to obſtruct the communication between you 
« and me, and to prevent your joining the well- 
« affectioned troops you command with my ſuſpected 
e legions. Your letter alarms me the more, becauſe 
] cannot ſtake the whole fortune of the Republic 
upon the loyalty of the troops that ſerve under me; 
„ nor am I yet joined by thoſe the Conſuls have le- 
“ vied. I therefore recommend it to you to do all you 
« can, if it is now poſſible, to diſengage yourſelf, and 
e immediately to join me, before the enemy's junc- 

* ' © tion 
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tion can be completed; for our new recruits can- V. of R. 
not march time enough to this rendezvous; and, gf (r 
though they were already come up, you are ſenſi- 48. 
ble how little dependence there is on raw men, 403 Conſ., 


ca 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c. 


who are ſtrangers. to one another, againſt a veteran 
army.” FPompey wrote at the ſame the following 


letter to the Conſuls: | | 


Cx. Macnus, Proconſul, to C. MarxceLLus and 
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L. LENTULus, Conſuls. 


© BEING perſuaded, that, while we remained Ad Att. 


ſcattered, we could neither ſerve the Republic, 
nor defend ourſelves, I wrote to L. Domitius, that 
he ſhould make all haſte to join me- with his whole 
force; and, if he had any apprehenſions with re- 
gard to himſelf, that he ſhould ſend me the nine- 


teen cohorts which were upon their march to join 
me from Picenum. It happened, as I dreaded, that 
Domitius was ſurrounded, without having with him 


forces ſufficient for a regular incampment; my 


nineteen cohorts and his twelve being quartered in 


three different towns: (for he had ſtationed ſome 
of them at Alba, and ſome at Sulmo;) not indeed, 
could he eſcape ſhould he attempt it, Now, you 
muſt know, that this accident gives me the greateſt 
diſquiet imaginable. At the ſame time that 1 


earneſtly deſire to deliver ſo many illuſtrious Ro- 
mans from the danger of being beſieged, it is im- 


poſſible for me to relieve them; becauſe I judge it 
unſafe to march the two legions I command here 
into thoſe quarters; and of thoſe two legions I 
can bring together no more than fourteen cohorts ; 
having thrown a garriſon into Brundufium, and 
taken care of Canyſium, which I did not think pro- 


per to leave without a ſufficient force to defend 


it. 

* As I was in hopes that our army would grow 

ſtronger, I charged Lælius with a requeſt, if you 
E 3 thought 
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Y. of R. „“ thought proper, that one of you ſhould repair to 


Bel. Chr 
48 


me, and that the other ſhould go to Sicily with the 
troops you have raiſed at u] or in its neigh- 


403 Conſ. hood, and with the levies of Fauſtus; that Domi- 


„% tius ſhould join them with twelve cohorts; and 
that the reſt of the troops ſhould aſſemble at Brun- 
«© duyfium, and be ſhipped over from thence to Dyr- 
* rachium. Now, as things are circumſtanced, it is 
as much out of my power, as out of yours, to re- 
& lieve Domitius, who cannot get off by the mountains: 
And we are to take care that the enemy ſhall neither 
come up with thoſe fourteen wavering cohorts, nor 
« overtake me in my march. I therefore think pro- 
c per, and I am joined in ſentiments by Marcellus, 
6 and the other Senators in this place, to march the 
« troops I have with me here to Brunduiſium. I. 
therefore requeſt you to make all poſſible 
« diſpatch to join me there, with as many troops 
% as you can get together. My opinion is, that 
6 you give to the troops, you have with you, the 
„ arms you propoſed to ſend to me; and, if you 
% have more than are requiſite for that purpoſe, it 
© will be of great ſervice, if they can be conveyed 
„in waggons to Brunduſium. I beg that you will 
„give our friends advice concerning that matter. I 
have ſent to require the Prætors, P. Lupus and C. 
** Copontus, to join me, and to reſign to you the 
„ command of their forces.“ 

5 Domitius 


In a letter from Cicero to Atticus, there is a ſhort letter from 
Pompey to the Conſuls on this occaſion, which was written before 
that which we have now tranſcribed : It runs thus: I received 
a letter from L. Domitius on the 17th of February, of which ! 
* incloſe you a copy. Now, though I had not written to you, 
„ know you are ſenſible how important it is for the 
« Common-wealth, that, as ſoon as wle, there thould be a 
„general muſter at one place of all our forces. Therefore, if 


you pleaſe, you will make all poſſible diſpatch to join me; and 


leave at Capua ſuch a garriſon as you ſhall judge ſufficient.” Ad 
Att. viii, C. Here Pompey conceals his anſwer to Domitius, 15 
18 
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Chap. II. De ROMAN HISTORY. 
Domitius thought proper to diſſemble the contents Y. of R. 


of the letter he had received from Pompey, and de- 
clared in Council, that this General of the Repub- 
lic would ſpeedily come to their aſſiſtance: And he 
exhorted his troops to behave with courage, and to 
obey thoſe orders which were neceſſary for providing 
every thing for a vigorous defence. But as his looks 


55 


204. 


Bef. Chr. 


403 Conf. 
Cæſ. de 

Bell. Civ. 
Com. lib. 


and ſpeech were found to diſagree, and as he be- 


haved not with his uſual compoſure and firmneſs, 
and was obſerved, contrary to his cuſtom, to be much 
in conference with his friends, it was not poſſible to 


conceal the truth. In the evening of the ſame day, 


the ſoldiers diſcovered that they were not to receive 
any ſuccour, and that their Commander was medita- 
ting his eſcape: And they began to mutiny, and by 


his reſolution of leaving Italy. Cicero, who did not doubt but 
the rendezvous was in order to march forwards, 1s in great terror 
for the event on the meeting of the two armies. In the next let- 


ter he ſeems to have penetrated into Pompey's deſign ; and, in the 


eighth, he reflects thus on Pompey's conduct: Diſgraceful and 
therefore miſerable meaſure! for ſuch are my ſentiments, that 
« what is diſgraceful is the laſt, nay the only character of miſery. 
He had foſtered up Cæſars power; of a ſudden he begins to fear 
him, he diſcourages all advances to an accommodation, he 
0 * all preparation for war, he abandons the city, his 
miſconduct loſes Picenum, he pins himſelf up in Apulia, he 
* prepares to go to Greece, he forfakes us without bidding 
us adieu, and utter ftrangers to thoſe mighty, thoſe mon- 
ſtrous reſolutions. Well, all at once a letter comes from 
«« Domitius to him, and another from him to the Couſuls. 
« Pompey retires to Brunduſium.” [Cicero is often too ſevere upon 


his friend Pompey even in regard to his military capacity: The 


letters above do not ſhew him to have been at this time / bewi/- 
dered and out of his ſenſes, as Cicero repreſents him in ſeveral of 
his epiſtles, for no other reaſon, perhaps, than becauſe he did not 
think proper to make this timorous and talkative orator privy to 
his motions.) Where or when are we to emerge, headed us 
ve are by a General who knows ſo little of his profeſſion, that 
he was a ſtranger to the important fituation of Picenum! His 
miſconduct carries its condemnation upon its own f:ce.—Even 
at this time I am ignorant of his deſigns, and am inceſſantly en- 
deavouring to fiſh ſomewhat out of him by letters: Nothing 
can be more unmanly or unmeaning than the whole of his ma- 
nagement.“ Ad Att. vii. 1 3. 


E 4 means 


Bel: Chr 


The Roman HisTory. Book X. 
V. of R. means of their Under-officers to make known their 


thoughts to one another. They were beſieged (they 
& ſaid) by Cz/ar, who had already in a manner 


403 Conſ c completed his works; and their General Domitius, 


« in whoſe promiſes of aſſiſtance they had placed 
&« their chief hope, abandoning all concern for their 
« ſafety, was contriving to eſcape privately by flight: 
«© Wherefore it was their buſineſs to look to their 
« own preſervation.” The Marſi, ignorant of the 
motive that prompted their companions to mutiny, 
at firſt oppoſed this reſolution, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the ſtrongeſt part of the town; and the 


' diſpute grew ſo warm that it almoſt came to be de- 


cided by the ſword. But, as ſoon as they under- 
ſtood that Domitius was preparing for a private eſcape, 
they dropped their oppoſition, and joined in the ſe- 
dition. The perſon of Domitius was ſecured, and 
Deputies were ſent to Cæſar, to inform him, © that 
the town and garriſon were ready to receive his 
„ orders.” | 
Though Cæſar was fully ſenſible of what great im- 
portance it was to get poſſeſſion of the town imme- 
diately, and join ſo numerous a garriſon in his own 
army, leſt by largeſſes, promiſes of ſpeedy relief, or 
falſe reports, any change ſhould be produced in the 
minds of the ſoldiers, yet fearing that, if he intro- 
duced his troops into it in the night, they would take 
that opportunity to plunder it, he ſent back the De- 
puties with thanks for their proffer, and delayed the 
taking poſſeſſion of it till tha, next day. But he cauſed 
the walls and the gates to be watched with the great- 
eſt care: He diſpoſed his men along the works, not 
at certain diſtances, as uſual, but in one continued 
range, ſo as to touch each other, and to form a circle; 
and he ordered the military Tribunes and Officers of 
the cavalry to patrole about the works, and not only 
to be upon their guard againſt ſallies, but to take 
care to prevent the eſcape of any particular perſons. 
Not a man in the camp cloſed his eyes that night : 
All 
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All were buſy in executing the General's orders, and V. of R. 


in conjecturing the fate of the Corfinians, of Domi- 


tius, Lentulus, and the other illuſtrious Romans con- 
fined in the town. | 


About the fourth watch of the night, Lentulus Spin- Three in 
ther called from the wall to the guard, and deſired the morn. 
to be conducted to Ceſar. His requeſt being grant- ing. 


ed, he came out of the town, attended by ſome of 
Domitius's ſoldiers, who never left him till he was in 
Czſar's preſence ; © He begged Cæſar to ſpare his life, 
« and pardon the injuries he had done him, in con- 
&« ſideration of their former friendſhip. He owned 
the many great favours he had formerly received 
« from him; that, by his intereſt, he had been elect- 
« ed into the College of Prieſts, obtained the go- 
“ vernment of Spain, after the expiration of his pre- 
“ torſhip, and that he had been aſſiſted by him when 
he was candidate for the conſulſhip.” Here Cz/ar, 
interrupting him, ſaid, that he was not come out of 
the bounds of his province with an intent to injure 
any one: But to repel the injuries done to him 
„phy his enemies; to revenge the wrongs of the Tri- 
« bunes,; and to reſtore the Roman people, who were 
“ oppreſſed by a ſmall faction of the Nobles, to their 
* liberty and privileges.” Lentulus, encouraged by 
this ſpeech, aſked leave to return into the town; 
* where” he ſaid, © the aſſurances he had obtained 
* of his own ſafety, would contribute not a little 
to the conſolation of others, ſome of whom were 
* ſo terrified, that they were ready to take deſperate 
e reſolutions.” | 

As ſoon as it was light, Cæſar ordered before him 
all the principal men. Theſe were L. Domitius, P. 
Lentulus Spmther, L. Vibullius Rufus, Sextus Quinctilius 
Varus, Quæſtor, and L. Rubrius; who were of Sena- 
torian rank; and Domitius's fon, and ſeveral young 
men of quality, with ſome Roman Knights, and a 
few Decurions or Senators, of the neighbouring mu- 
nicipal towns. When they appeared, he gave or- 


ders 


58 The Roman His TOR. Book X 


Y. of R. ders to ſecure them from the inſults of the foldiery ; 

Tir and, addrefling them in a few words, he reproached 

48. them with their animoſity to him, which he ſaid he 

403 Conſ had not deſerved, and then ſet them all at liberty. He 

8437 l. likewiſe reſtored to Domitius fix millions of ſefterces, 

l. which that General had brought with him to Corfinium, 

and had depoſited in the hands of the two Treaſurers 

of the town. As this was public money aſſigned by 

Pompey for the payment. of his forces, Cz/ar might 

juſtly have ſeized it; but, he ſays, he was willing to 

E. ſhew himſelf generous as well as merciful. He or- 

3 Domitius's ſoldiers to take the uſual oath to 

im, and ſet out immediately for Apulia, in purſuit 

of Pompey, who, having now loſt, by the raſhneſs of 

Domitius, the half of his forces, and the only troops 

| well-affectioned to his cauſe, was under the neceſſity 

1 of retiring with all expedition, and of abandoning 
al Ttaly to his rival 

| Midat. p  Mean-while, a notion univerſally prevailed a- 

5 79. mong the Pompeians, of Ca ſar's cruel and revenge- 

ful temper, from which horrible effects were appre- 

hended: Cicero himſelf was ſtrongly potlefſed with it, 

as appears from many of his letters; where he ſeems 

to take it for granted, that he would be a ſecond 

Phalaris, not a Hfiſtratus; a bloody, not a gentle ty- 

rant. This he inferred from the violence of his paſt 

life ; the nature of his preſent enterpriſe , and, above all, 

from the charafler of his friends and followers , who were, 
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s Ceſar made himſelf maſter oforfinium viii. Aal. Mar. or the 
22d. of February of the Roman year: According to Uſher, the 11th 
of the Julian December; but really on the 26th of January. Cæ- 
lius, in a letter written to Cicero, while Cz/ar was marching 
from Corfinium to Brundufium, ſays: * Look upon Cz/ar's troops, 
my friend, and tell me, whether one would not imagine, by 
« the gaiety of their countenances, that, inſtead of having fought 
„their way through the rougheſt and coldeſt conntries in the 
„ barde/? winter, they had been re-aling themſclvcs in all the 
« delicacies of eaſy and plenty?“ © Nonne tibi noftri milites, gui 
* duriſſimis et frigidiſſimis licis, teterrima hieme, bellum ambu- 
« lando confecerunt, malis orbiculatis eſſe poſti videntur e Ep. 
Fam. viii. 15. Melm. vii. 7. 


generally 
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generally ſpeaking, a needy, profligate, audacious V. of R. 
crew; prepared for every thing that was deſperate, 70 


It was affirmed likewiſe, with great confidence, he 


had openly declared, that he was now coming to re- 403 Conf. 


venge the deaths of Cn. Carbo. NM. Brutus, and all the 
other Marian Chiefs, whom Pompey, when acting un- 
der Sylla, had cruelly put to death for their oppo- 
ſition to the Syllan cauſe. His generous and mag- 
nanimous behaviour to his moſt inveterate enemies, 
taken at Corfinium, allayed all theſe vain ſuſpici- 
ous and fears, and confirmed what he had always 
given out, that be /ougbt nothing by the war, but the ſe- 
curity of his perſon and dignity. The following letter to 
Oppius and Balbus was publiſhed at that time, and 
expreſſes the motives of his conduct. 


CAS AR to Oppius and BaLsnvs. 


AM extremely glad at your expreſſing, under a Att. 
your hands, your great approbation of what has ix. 7. 


«© paſſed at Corfinium : I will follow your advice with 
the greater pleaſure, that it was always my own 
diſpoſition to act with the utmoſt lenity, and to 
court an accommodation with Pompey. Let us try 
whether it be poſſible, by this means, to regain the 
« affections of mankind, and to make our ſucceſſes 
“% durable; ſince others by cruelty fell into deteſta- 
tion: and none of them, excepting Svlla, whom I 
don't chuſe to imitate, enjoyed his ſucceſſes 
long: Let us ſhew the world a new method of 
coriquering ; and let clemency and munificence be 
* only guards. I have already formed ſome ſchemes 
and many more miy be formed, for effecting this, 
« deſire you to turn your thought to the ſame ſub- 
1 ect. 

2 I took priſoner Cu, Magius, one of Fompey's ma- 
* ſters of the works; but, according to the plan I 
laid down, I inſtantly diſmiſſed him. He is 
the ſecond maſter of the works who has fal- 
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& of R.-** len into my hands, and whom I have diſmiſſed. If 


q 79 K 6 they want to ſhew their gratitude, they will exhort 

"us. © Pompey to prefer my friendſhip to that of thoſe 

403 Con. * men, who have ever ſhewn themſelves both his 

| and my enemies; and by whoſe practices the public 
« is reduced to its preſent ſtate.” 

This conduct gave a conſiderable turn to his affairs; 

* while the behaviour of Pompey, on the other hand, 


appeared every day more and more deſpicable, He 


Ad Att. t Are you not ſenſible, ſays Cicero to Atticus, what a vigilant, 
VIII. 13. „ what a refolute Commander the Commonwealth has to do 
« with. By Heavens! if he does not imbrue his hand in blood, 
or ſtretch it out in rapine, he will become the darling of thoſe 
« who dreaded him moſt. I have had a great deal of talk with 
our townſmen, and a great deal with our country gentlemen in 
*« theſe quarters: And, take my word for it, they have. no 


* concern but about their lands, their farms, and their money.“ 


„ You ſee what a paſs things are come to. They fear the man 
e they truſted ; they love the man they feared. It is with anguiſh 
* that] recollect the miſcarriages and miſconduct that have brought 
« us to this.” . 

Midal From this firſt experiment of Cæſar's clemency, Cicero took oc- 
__ P. caſion to ſend him a letter of compliment, and to thank him par- 
ticularly for his generous treatment of Lentulus, who, when Con- 
ful, had been the chief author of his reſtoration; to which Cæ-— 

ſar returned the following anſwer : 
* You judge rightly of me, for Tam thoroughly known to you, 
that nothing is farther removed from me than cruelty ; and, as 
*© have a great pleaſure from the thing itſelf, ſo I rejoice and 
triumph to find my act approved by you: Nor does it at all 
* move me, that thoſe, who were diſmiſſed by me, are faid to 
be gone away to renew the war againſt me; for I defire nothing 
* more, than that I may always act like myſelf ; they like them- 
« ſelves . I wiſh that you would meet me at the city, that I 
* may uſe your council and afliſtance as I have hitherto done in 
* all things. Nothing, I aſſure you, is dearer to me than Dola- 
Hella; T wil owe this favour therefore to him: Nor is it poſ- 
* ſible for him indeed to behave otherwiſe, ſuch is his humanity, 
his good ſenſe, and his affection to me. Adieu!“ Ad Att. ix. 16. 


* Domitius retired to his country-houſe at Ceſa, in Taſcary ; and, having 
manned ſome ſhips with his own ſervants, ſet ſail for Marſeill:s, which he 
held for Pompey, with conſent of the inhabitants, and defended it, as we ſhall 
ſoon ſee, againſt Ceſar, Ad Alt. ix. 6. Ceſar de Bell. Civ. bb. ii. Lentu- 
tus went ſecretly to his houle at Putzel:;, and, after concealing himſelf for 
ſome time, he joined Pompey, Vibullius Rufus went alſo to Pomp:y, who 
ſent him into Spain, charged with orders to his Lieutenants there: And 
Parus failed tor Africa. 
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fled perpetually before an enemy whom his pride V. of R. 


and perverſeneſs were ſaid to have driven to the 
neceſſity of taking arms; and he was continually }. 
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throw ing out threats againſt thoſe who did not fol- 403 Conf. 


low him: Before he ſet out from Brundufium, he talk- 
ed of nothing but proſcriptions, and of acting in imi- 
tation of Sy/la; and his future conduct ſufficiently an- 
ſwered theſe early profeſſions. 


As ſoon as he got intelligenee of the ſurrendry of Cal i 
Confinium, he retreated from Luceria to 'Canufium, and Bell. Civ. 
from thence to Brundifium *. Here he ordered all the Com. lib.i. 


new 


u Pompey was now obliged to declare what he had never be- 
fore owned, | his deſign of quitting Itah, and carrying the war a- 
broad; he gave notice of it to Cicero, and wrote two letters to 
him at Formiæ, to preſs him to come away directly; but Cicero, 
already much out of humour with him, was diſguſted ſtill the 
more by his ſhort and negligent manner of writing, upon an oc- 
caſion ſo important: The ſecond of Pompey's letters, with Ciceros 
anſwer, will explain the preſent ſtate of their affairs, and Ciceros 
ſentiments upon them. . N 


Cx. Pour tus Macnus; Proconſul, to M. Cicx a0, Emperor. 


«IF. you are in good health, I rejoice: I read your letter with 
*«. pleaſure: For I perceived in it your ancient virtue by your con- 
«« cern for the common ſafety. The Conſuls are come to the ar- 
my, which I had in Apulia: I earneſtly exhort yon, by your 
<« ſingular and perpetual affection to the Republic, to come alſo 
to us; that, hy our joint advice, we may give help and relief 
to the afflicted State. I would have you make the Appian way 
„your road, and come in all haſte to Brunduſium. Take care of 
*« your health.” Ad Att. viii. 11. | 


14 


| M. Crcs x0, Emperor, to Cn. Macwnus, Proconſul. 


WIEN ſent that letter, which was delivered to you at Ca- 
nuſum, I had no ſuſpicion of your croſſing the ſea for the ſer- 
vice of the Republic, and was in great hopes that we ſhould be 
able either to bring about an accommodation, which: to me ſeem- 
ed the moſt uſeful, or to defend the Republic with the greateſt 
*« dignity in Italy. In the mean time, before my letter reached 
you, being informed of your reſolutian by the inſtructions which 
you ſent to the Conſuls, I did not wait till L could have a letter 
trom you, but ſet out immediately towards you, with my bro- 

i « ther 
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new levies to join him; and, arming three hundred 
ſlaves and ſhepherds, he furniſhed them with horſes. 

r | | | The 
« ther, and our children, to Apulia, When we were come to 
% Theanum, your friend C. 22 and many others, told us, that 


4 Ce/ar was in the road to Capua, and would | that 


% night at Æſernia: I was much diſturbed at it; becauſe, if it 


vas true, I not only took my journey to be precluded, but my- 


« ſelf alſo to be certainly a priſoner. I went on, therefore, io 


* Cakes, with intent to ſtay there, till L could learn from Aſer- 
nia the certainty of my intelligence: At Cales, there was brought 
«« to me a copy of the letter which you wrote to the Conſul Len- 
« tulus, with which you ſent the copy alſo of one that you had 
« received from Domitius, dated the 18th of February, and ſig- 
« nified that it was of great importance to the Republic that 
all the troops ſhould be drawn together, as ſoon as poſſible, 
« to one place; yet ſo as to leave a ſufficient garriſon in Capua. 
« Upon reading theſe letters, I was of the ſame opinion with 
4 all the reſt, that you were reſolved to march to Corfnium 
« with all your forces; whither,, when Cæſar lay before the town, 
« I thought it impoſſible for me to come. While this affair was 
in the utmoſt expeQation, we were informed at one and the fame 
« time both of what bad happened at Corfinium, and "that you 
« were actually marching towards Brunduſrum : And, when I and 
« my brother reſolved, without heſitation, to follow you thither, 
4 e were advertiſed by many, who came from Samnium and 
Apulia, to take care that we did not fall into Cz/ar's hands; 
for that he was upon his march to the fame places 
where our road lay, and would reach them ſooner than we 
could poſſibly do. This being the caſe, it did not + ſeem 
« adviſeable to me, or my brother, or any of our friends, to run 
<« the riſk of hurting, not only ourſelves, but the Republic, by our 
„ raſhneſs: Eſpecially when we could not doubt, but that, if the 
journey had been fafe to us, we ſhould not then be able to 
« overtake you. In the mean while I received your letter dated 
« from Canuſium, the 21/ of February, in which you exhort me 
« to come in all haſte to Brunfum : But, as I did not receive 
« it till the 297%, I made no queſtion but that you were already ar- 
« rivedat Brunduſium; and all that road ſeemed wholly ſhut up to 
„ us, and we ourſelyes as ſurely intercepted as thoſe who were 
« taken at Corfinium: For we did not reckon them only to be 
« priſoners, who were actually fallen into the enemy's hands, but 
% thoſe too not leſs ſo, who happen to be incloſed within the 
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© quarters and arriſons of their erfaries. Since this is our caſe, 


«< I heartily with, in the firſt place, that I had always been with 
« you, as I then told you, when I relinquiſhed the command of 
Capua, which I did not do for the ſake of avoiding 42 — 
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63 


The Prætor, L. Manlius, in his retreat from Alba, V. of R. 
with fix cohorts, and the Prætor Rutilius Lupus, from 


Terracina, 


but becauſe I ſaw that the town could not be held without an 
army, and was unwilling that the fame accident ſhould happen 
to me, which, to my ſorrow, has happened to ſome of our 
braveſt citizens at Corfinium + But, ſince it has not been my lot 
to be with you, I wiſh that I had been made privy to your 
councils ; for I could not poſſibly ſuſpect, and ſhould ſooner have 
believed any thing, than that, for the good of the Republic, 
under fuch a leader as you, we thould not be able to ſtand our 
ground in „ah Nor do I now blame your conduct, but lament 
the fate of the Republic; and, though I cannot comprehend 
what it is which you have followed, yet I am not the leſs per- 
ſuaded that you have done nothing but with the greateſt rea- 
ſon. You remember, I believe, that my opinion always was, 
fiſt, to preſerve ce, even on bad conditions; then about 
leaving the city; for, as to /taly, you never intimated a tittle 
to me about it; but I do not take upon myſelf to think that 


my advice ought to have been followed: I followed yours; nor 


that for the fake of the Republic, of which I deſpaired, and 
which is now overturned, ſo as not to be raiſed up again without 
a civil and moſt pernicious war. I fought you; deſired to be with 
you z nor will I omit the firſt opportunity which offers, of effect- 
ing it. Ieafily perceived, through all this affair, that I did not ſa tis- 
fy thoſe who are fond of fighting: For I made no ſcruple to own, 
that I wiſhed for nothing ſo much as peace; not but that I had 
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the ſame apprehenſions from it as they; but I thought them 


more tolerable than a civil war: Then, after the war was be- 
n, when I faw that conditions of peace were offered to you, 
and a full and honourable anſwer given to them, I began to 
weigh and deliberate well upon my own conduct, which, con- 
ſidering your kindneſs to me, I fancied that J ſhould eafily ex- 
plain to your ſa tisfaction: I recollected that I was the only man 
who, for the greateft ſervices to the public, had ſuffered a mo 
wretched and cruel puniſhment : That I was the only one, who, 
if I offenided him, to whom, at the very time toben we were in 
arms againſt him, a ſecond conſulſbip and moſt ſplendid triumph 
were offered, ſhould be involved again in all the ſame firuggles ; 
ſo that my perſon ſeemed to ſtand always expoſed as a public 
mark to the inſults of profligate citizens: Nor did I ſuſpect any 
of theſe things till I was openly threatened with them: Nor 
was I ſo much afraid of them, if they were really to befal me, 


as I judged it prudent to decline them, if they could honeſtly be 
avoided, You ſee, in ſhort,” the ſtate of my conduct while we 
had any hopes of peace; what has ſince happened deprived me 
of all power to do any thing: But to thoſe whom I do uy 
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V. of R. Terracina, with three, perceiving Cz/ar's cavalry at a 
Bef. Chr. 
403 Conf. ſtep to take, their ſoldiers deſerted them, and joined 


diſtance, commanded by Brutus Curius, were extreme- 
ly diſconcerted ; and, while they meditated what 


the troops under the conduct of Curius. Several o- 
ther parties, flying different ways, fell in, ſome with 
Cæſar's foot, others with his cavalry. Cn. Magius, of 
Cremona, Pompey's maſter of the works, or chief en- 
gineer, being taken in his way to Brunduſium, was 
brought to Cz/ar, who ſent him back to Pompey with 
this meſſage : * That, as he had not yet obtained an 
„interview, his deſign was to come to Brunduſium, 


<« there to confer with him in relation to the common 
<« ſafety; becauſe they ſoon would be able to diſ- 


patch, in a perſonal treaty, what, if managed by 
* the intervention of others, might run into a tedious 
“% negociation,” It appears, by a letter of Cæſar to 
Opprus, that Pompey ſent back Magius, as ſoon as 
Cæſar arrived before Brunduſium, with ſome propoſals 


« pleaſe I can eaſily anſwer, that I never was more a friend to C. 
« Cæ ſar than they, nor they ever better friends to the Republic 
than myſelf: The only difference between me and them is, that 


aas they are excellent citizens, and I not far removed from that 


character, it was my advice to proceed by way of treaty, which 
I underſtood to be approved alſo by you; theirs by way of arms; 


and, fince this method has prevailed, it ſhall be my care to be- 


* have myſelf ſo, that the Republic may not want in me the 
* ſpirit of a true citizen, nor you of a friend. Adieu.“ Ad Att. 
vii. 11. The expoſtulations in the latter part of this letter were 
certainly uſeleſs, unfriendly, and ill-timed. His excuſes in the 
firſt part were all falſe; for he owns to Atticus, that, in truth, 


be was willing to conſider a litt®hnger what was right and fit 


for him to do.—viil. 12. 

x * On the 9th of March, I arrived at Brunduſium, and have 
mveſted it. Pompey is within the place. He ſent Magius to me, 
< to treat of peace. I anſwered him as I thought proper. I was 

willing you ſhould be inſtantly informed of t is. W hen I ſhall 


have any proſpect of an accommodation, I will let you know 


* without Joſs of time.” Ad Att. ix. 13. I have no copy,“ ſays 
Cicero, of the propoſals you aſk for, ſent by Cæ ſar to the Con- 
* ſuls and to Pompey : While I was upon the road, I ſent you 
* thoſe brought by Ag by which, I ſuppoſe, you may ga- 
ther the ſubſtance of the others.” Ad. Att. ix. 15. on 
which 
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which we know nothing of ; nor of thoſe in return 
which were then made by Cz/ar. YoungBalbus was ſent 
alſo after the Conſul Lentulus, to endeavour to engage 
him to ſtay in Italy, and to return to the city, by the 
offer of every thing that could tempt him; and Cicero 
ſeems to think that Lentulus might have complied 
with the invitation, if Balbus and he had met; but 
the Conſul had failed before Balbus could come up with 
him. | 
In fine, Cz/ar was ſo bent upon an accommodation, 
that, ſeeing Magus? did not return to him, as he ex- 
pected, he diſpatched Caninius Rebilus, one of his 
Lieutenants, a relation and intimate friend of Scribo- 
nius Libo, to confer with him on the ſubject. His 
orders were to exhort Libo, in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner, to procure an interview between him and Pom- 
pey: To repreſent to him that, by this means, peace 
might be concluded upon reaſonable terms; and that 
the honour of it would redound to him by whoſe me- 
diation both parties ſhould be prevailed with to lay 
down their arms, Libo, after conferring with Cani- 


y M. Crevier (Vol. XII. p. 255.) taking it for granted that 
Ceſar means to lay in this place that Magius was never ſent to 
him by Pompey, makes a very ſevere and haſty reflexion upon 
his veracity. * Cz/ar” [to uſe the words of this hiſtorian] *©* fays, 
in his Commentaries, that Magius brought him back no an- 
« and Balbus, which proves to the contrary. Pompey,” ſays he, 
has ſent Magius to me, with overtures of peace, and I have 
anſwered him what I thought proper. It is difficult to reconcilg 
theſe contracictions, but by ſuppoſing that Cæſar has not 
+ been ſcrupulouſly faithful as to facts in his Commentaries ; 
particularly in what regards the civil war. Aſinius Pollio, who 
accompanied him in feveral expeditions, expreſsly accuſed him of 
it. So that this great man, this generous, elevated ſoul, diſ- 
„ dained not to diſhonour himſelf by falſehood, and to ſuppreſs 
_ * the truth in a work deſtined for poſterity.” The letter cited 

by M. Crewier, and which is copied above, proves that Cz#/ar 
expected Magius again. His firſt meſſage by him, when taken 
priſoner, was only in general terms, to demand an interview; he 
made no propoſals. Cæſar has neglected to mention Magius's firſt 
viſit ; or, perhaps, as in many other places of his Commentaries, 
there are ſome lines wanting, 


Vox. VII. F nius, 


«c 


«c 


«c 


«c 


« ſer from Pompey ; but we have a letter from Cæſar to Oppius 
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Pompey, and returned with this an- 
ſwer: That the Conſuls were abſent, without whom 
« Pompey had no power to treat of an accommoda- 
« tion.” Pompey's averſion to all negociations was 
known to his party ; * and, leſt the Conſuls ſhould 
ainſt his will, he was all along very 
deſirous of ſending them out of Tah. | 
Ceſar ſat down, on the ninthof March, before Brun- 
duſium with (1x legions ; three of which were compoſ- 
ed of veteran ſoldiers, and the reſt of new levies drawn 
together upon his march. He had fent Domitius's 
troops directly from Corſinium, towards Sicily, not caring 
to bring them near Pompey's quarters. The Conſuls had 
failed on the 47h with thirty cohorts, and there were 
ſtill twenty in the town with Pompey 
tainly known whether he continued there for want of 
ſhipping to tranſport his troops, or with the deſign 
keep poſſeſſion of Brundufium, that he might be maſter 
of the whole Adriatic ſea, the fartheſt parts of Ualy, 
and the country of Greece, in order to make war on 
both ſides the Gulph. Cz/ar, having loſt all hopes of 
an accommodation, and fearing that it was his inten- 
tion to keep footing in Italy, reſolved to puſh the war 
with vigour, and to deprive him of the advantages he 
might reap from the port of Brunduſium. The fol- 
lowing works were contrived by him for this purpoſe. 
He carried on a mole on each fide of the haven where 
the entrance was narroweſt,. ard the water ſhallow. 
But as this undertaking could not be carried quite 
acrols the port, by reaſon okwthe 
ſea, he prepared double floats of timber, thirty feet 
ſquare, which were each ſecured by four anchors, to 
enable them to reſiſt the fury of the waves. Theſe, 
which were to extend all the way between the two 


Nor was it cer- 


great depth of the 


z * Your laſt letter is dated the 1/7 of March; and in it you 
wiſh for an interview, and do not deſpair of an accommoda- 
tion between Cz/ar and Pompey ; but, in my preſent way of 
thinking, I cannot believe that there will be any interview ; or, 
if there is, that Pompey will agree to ary terms.” Ad Att. 
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moles, were covered over with earth and faſcines, that 
the ſoldiers might paſs and repaſs with eaſe, and have 
firm footing to defend them. The front and ſides 
were armed with a parapet of hurdles; and every 
float had a tower of two ſtories, the better to keep 
the enemies ſhips at a diſtance, and to guard the work 
from fire and the ſhocks of veſſels. 

Againſt theſe preparations Pompey made uſe of ſe- 
veral large ſhips, upon which he raited turrets three 
ſtories high; a d, having filled them with en- 
gines and darts, he let them looſe upon Cæſar's floats 
in order to break through the ſtaccado, and interrupt 
the progreſs of the works. Thus daily ſkirmiſhes 
happened with darts, arrows, and ſlings, at a diſtance ; 
and C#/ar had ſpent nine days in theſe works, and 


had half-finiſhed the ſtaccado, when the ſhips employ- 


ed in the firſt embarkation were ſent back by the Con- 
ſuls. Pompey, either alarmed at Cæſar's works, or be- 
cauſe from the firſt he had reſolved to abandon Tay, 
immediately prepared to carry off the reſt of his for- 
ces : And, the better to ſecure his retreat, and to hin- 
der the enemy from breaking into the town during 
the embarkation, he walled up the gates, barricaded 
the ſtreets, or cut ditches acroſs them, which he fil- 
led with pointed ſtakes, and covered with hurdles 
and earth. The two ſtreets which led to the port, 
and which he left open for the paſſage of his men, 
were fortified with a double paliſado of very ſtrong 
well-ſharpened ſtakes. After theſe precautions, he 
ordered the ſoldiers to embark in filence, having pla- 
ced on the walls and towers ſome ſelect archers and 
lingers, who were to wait till all the troops had got 
aboard; and were then, upon a ſignal given, to re- 
tire to ſome ſmall ſhips that waited for them at a 

convenient diſtance. | 
The inhabitants of Brundufium, diſſatisfied with 
Pompey's ſoldiers, and provoked by the damage done 
to their town by his works, found means to give 
notice to Ceſar of his departure, from the tops of 
their houſes. He immediately upon this intelhgence 
F 2 ordered 
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V. of R. ordered ſcaling-ladders to be prepared, and the ſol- 


diers to repair to-their arms, that he might not loſe 
any opportunity of acting. weighed anchor 
a little before night, and gave ſignal for recalling the 
ſoldiers that were upon the walls, who retired with 
all poſſible expedition to the ſhips prepared for them. 
At the ſame time the ſcaling-ladders were applied to 
the walls, and Cz/ar's troops entered the town : Burt, 
being informed by the Brunduſians of the ſnares and 
ditches provided for them by the enemy, they were 
obliged to take a circuit; which gave Pompey time 
enough to put to ſea. Two tranſports only, impeded 
by Cæſar's mole, were taken with the troops on 
board. 

Thus Pompey, on the 14th of March, abandoned 
all Haly to his rival. It is the opinion of many, that 
he ſaw from the beginning he ſhould be reduced to 
this neceſſity; but had kept the ſecret to himſelf, 
and had humoured his party in the contrary notion, 


often talking big to keep up their ſpirits. In this 


view, after the deſertion of Labienus, he wrote to 
Cicero, © that in a few days he would have a firm 
army, with which he would march againſt Cz/ar 
e into Picenum; ſo that the Senate might have an 
opportunity of returning to the city.” Cicero may 
be quoted as of this opinion. In a letter to Atricus, 
he writes to the following purpole : * Pompey and 
“ Czfar are rivals in power —- Pompey did not aban- 
« don Rome becauſe it was untenable, nor Valy be- 
“ cauſe he was driven out of it; it had all along 
« been his intention to move earth and ſea, to rouſe 
e barbarous monarchs, to introduce the troops of 
“ barbarous nations into /aly, and to levy numerous 
% armies. He has many to ſecond him in what he 
“ has long thirſted for, a ſpecies of Sy/la's tyranny.” 
But Cicero writes not always to his friend his real 
ſentiments ; he ſays and unſays: He is now all love, 
and the moment after all indignation. He begins the 
tenth letter of the ninth book with theſe words: * I 

| have 
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<« have nothing to write to you; becauſe, ſince I an- V. of R. 
„ ſwered yours, the day before yeſterday, I have had ,, 7*4: 


“no freſh intelligence. But as fretting not only 


++ keeps me from ſleeping, but gives me the greateſt 403 Conſ. 


pain whileI am awake; I ſet myſelf down to ſeribble 
* ſomewhat or other, in which I have no manner of 
* meaning, but to converſe as it were with you, who are 
*© my only comfort.” And I do not perceive any thing 
in the hiſtory of the commencement of this war, 
but what convinces me that Pompey thought him- 
ſelf capable of defending Hay; in which opinion 
he was certainly confirmed by Labienus, who would 
never have quitted Cæſar, if he had thought other- 
wiſe. He gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to his party 
before the rupture, that Cz/ar would never dare to 
proceed in an hoſtile manner ; and that, if he was 
mad enough to do ſo, he held him in the utmoſt 
contempt. He had provided himſelf with two legions 
of veteran troops, and ordered levies all over Italy 
ſufficient to form eight other legions: And he ſent 
his Officers with troops to ſtop Cz/ar's progreſs. But 
he was greatly diſappointed in every thing he relied 
upon, and his ſpirits were ſunk by theſe diſappoint- 
ments. The ſudden panic. that ſeized the town on 
the firſt news of Cz/ar's march, and made the two 
Conſuls and all the Senators of Pompey's faction fly 
out of it, put a ſtop to all levies there. In the ſou- 
thern parts, on whoſe atfection Pompey depended fo 


much, the levies. went on but ſlowly: The people Ad Att. 
ſhewed a great back wardneſs to enliſt. The northern viii. 3: 


part ſhewed themſelves contrary to his expectation, 
to be in Czſar's intereſt, and ſurrendered to him 
upon the firſt ſummons: Even many towns declared 
for him before they were ſummoned. The Pomperan 
Commanders were deſerted every-where by their 
troops, which inſpired Pompey with a juſt diffidence 
of the two legions that had been taken from Cz/ar ; 
and which conſtituted, in reality, his chief ſtrength. 
Laſtly, Cæſar's aſtoniſhing celerity baffled all his at- 

| 9 tempts 
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Y. of R. ternpts to preſerve Ialy. For, from his ſetting out at 
Be: dur Ravenna with one legion, though he was forced to 
48. take in all the great towns on his road, and ſpent 
403 Conf. ſeven days before Corfinium, and nine before Brundu- 

fium , yet in two months he marched the whole length 
of /zaly, entered Brunduſium with ſix legions, and was ma- 
ſter of four more at leaſt in different parts of the country. 


Middl. p. 


A very ingenious and juſtly admired writer, to 


73- whoſe performance we are much indebted, but to 
whoſe opinions we are not always diſpoſed to ſub- 
ſcribe, ſpeaks in the following manner of Cz/ar's 
enterpriſe : If we conſider the famous paſſage of 
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the Rubicon, abſtractedly from the event, it ſeems 
to have been ſo hazardous and deſperate, that 
Pompey might reaſonably contemn the thought of 


it, as of an attempt too raſh for any prudent man 


to venture upon. If Cæſar's view indeed had been 
to poſſeſs himſelf only of Laly, there could have been 
no difficulty in it: His army was undoubtedly the 
beſt which was then in the world; fluſhed with 
victory, animated with zeal for the perſon of their 
General, and an overmatch for any which could 
be brought againſt it into the field: But this ſingle 
army was all that he had to truſt to; he had no re- 
ſource : The loſs of one battle was certain ruin 
to him; and yet he muſt neceſſarily run the riſk 
of many before he could gain his end : For the 
whole Empire was armed againſt him; every pro- 
vince: offered a freſh enemy, and a freſh field of 


action, where he was like to be expoſed to the 


ſame danger as on the plains of Pharſalia. But, above 
all, his enemies were maſters of the ſea, ſo that he 
could not tranſport his forces abroad without the ha- 
zard of their being deſtroyed by a ſuperior fleet, 
or of being ſtarved at land by the difficulty of 
conveying ſupplies and proviſions to them : Pom- 

relied chiefly on this ſingle circumſtance, and 
was perſuaded that it muſt neceſſarily determine 
the war in his favour : So that it ſeems ſurpriſing 
how ſuch a ſuperiority of advantage, in the hands of 


cc ſo 
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* ſo great a Commander, could poſſibly fail of ſuc- Y. of R. 2 
„ ceſs; and we muſt admire rather e fortune, than ,, 7 


04. 9 
« the conduct of Ceſar, for carrying himſeif ſafe Fh. 
* through all theſe difficulties to the poſſeſſion of 403 Conſ. 
„ the Empire.” | 1 
But it muſt be remembered, on the other hand, . 
that a certain deſtruction would have attended Cæ- 
ſar, if he had ſubmitted to the decree made againſt 
him by the Senate. He would thereby have been 
diſarmed at once, and reduced to the condition of a 
private citizen: And Pompey, with all the power of 
the State in his hands, would eaſily have diſappoint- 
ed him of the conſulſhip. He intended, it is certain, 
to do ſo, and even to bring him to trial, as Cato and 
others were continually threatening him : And, of 
this laſt circumſtance, Cæſar, according to Sueto- 
nius, was really apprehenſive. * He engaged in the Suet. in 
% war,” ſays that hiſtorian, © becauſe he was afraid Cæſ 30. 
of being called to an account for what he done in 
« his firſt conſulſhip, contrary to the religion, the 
laws, and the authority of the Tribunes: For 
4 Cato often declared, and with an oath too, that 
« he would impeach him as ſoon as he diſbanded 
his army: And it was commonly talked. that, if he 
returned a private perſon, be would like Milo, be tried 
& with a guard to attend the Court. This circumſtance 
« Afinius Pollio has confirmed, when he ſays that Ce- 
« ſar, upon viewing his enemies ſlaughtered and put 
to flight upon the plains of Phar/alia, ſpoke theſe 
« words: They would have it ſo: I Caius Cz/ar, who 
Have performed ſuch great things, muſt have undergone a 
& ſentence of condemnation, had I not defired the afſif- 
* tance of my army.” 
If it was fo evident, [as Dr. Middleton will have it] 
that Pompey could not defend 7taly, this threw at once 
an immenſe power into Cz/ar's hands, and put him 
in poſſeſſion of the fortunes of all his enemies: 
Which conſideration he might think ſufficient to in- 
duce them not to purſue their ſcheme of depriving 
| F4 him 
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For what was the fighting world? Truly, ſix legions 


of veterans in Spain, and an army of new levies out 
of Haly and the oriental provinces, with two legions 
that had ſerved under Cz/ar, and three more diſ- 
perſed in Afia, But Cæſar, it is ſaid, muſt run the 
riſk of many battles, all the empire was armed, and every 
province offered a freſh field of action: This, however, 
was not the caſe; It was, on the contrary, moſt evi-. 
dent from the beginning, that one general engage- 
ment would decide the fate of the two Chiefs; and, 
with regard to the provinces, it muſt be obſerved, 
that they were quite indifferent in the quarrel, and 
could not ſtop, if they intended it, the progreſs 
of the conqueror. | 
In fine, Cicero does not always repreſent Cz/ar's en- 
terpriſe as a kind of madneſs. Here is his account to 


his friend Atticus : © I perceive Cz/ar to be very 


„ ſtrong in infantry, in cavalry, in ſhipping, and in 
« auxiliary Gauls; whoſe numbers Matius, I believe, 
5 exagcerated, when he ſaid they had offered to 
maintain for him, at their own expence, ten thou- 
« ſand foot, and fix thouſand horſe. But, ſuppoſing 
this to be a vaunt, yet it is certain that he is very 
* ſtrong ; and he will not, like Pompey, be obliged to 
maintain his forces upon extraordinary Wr for 
„he will have the riches of all Rome at his command: 
* And add to this Cæſar's enterpriſing ſpirit, and the 
« weakneſs of our Patriots, who are grieved at war 
for no other reaſon, than becauſe they have in- 
* curred Cæſar's reſentment.— Cæſan however, has been 
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more moderate than he appeared to beat ſetting out, V. of R. 
and the common people have loſt the great affec g Chr 


tion they had for Pompey, and ſeem fond of him. 


The ſituation therefore of Cæſar is ſuch, that, ſup- 403 Con. 


poſing he cannot conquer, yet I cannot ſee how he 


can be conquered. ——- 1 do not underſtand whom Ig Att. 
you call Patriots I know of none: I mean 1 know vii. 7. 


of noorder of men deſerving that appellation : Take 
them man by man, they are very worthy gentle- 
men: But, in civil diſſenſions, we are to lock 
for patriotiſm in the conſtituent members of the 
Body Politic. Do you look for it in the Senate ? 
Let me aſk you by whom were the provinces left 
without governors ? — Do you look for patriotiſm 
among the farmers of the revenue? Alas! they 
never were ſteady, and now they are entirely devoted 
to Ceſar. Do you look for it in our trading, or 
in our landed intereſt? They are fondeſt of peace. 
Can yon imagine that they have any terrible appre- 
henſions of living undera monarchy; they to whom 
all forms of government are indifferent, provided 
they enjoy their eaſe ?=—When his ſtream of 
power was weak, it might have been eaſily ſtop- 
ped. But now he is maſter of eleven legions [of 
veterans] and as much cavalry as he pleaſes to draw 
into the field, Think upon the towns beyond the Po, 
the mob of Rome, upon ſo great a majority of the 
Tribunes, upon a profligate riſing generation, upon 
a General, with ſuch ſagacity to contrive, and ſuch 
boldneſs to execute.” 


& Tt, was with reluctance I undertook that com- Ad Att. 
miſſion at Capua; not that I would have declin- viii. 3 


ed it, had we been acting upon any concert: But 
I could ſee no declared, ſincere concern for their coun- 
try in any of our public bodies; nor, in reality, 
among private perſons, Our Patriots were without 
ſpirit and activity, as uſual, and as I had foreſeen ; 
while ihe mob diſcovered a manifeſt bias to Cæſar; and 
moſt of them were fond of a change.” Theſe ex- 


tracts from Cicero ſeem to contain a very natural 


and 
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R. of V. and true deſcription of the times; and this deſcrip- 


tion leads us to conſider the juſtice of Pompey's or 
Cezfar's cauſe. 


493 Con. The ingenious author above-cited has given his 
p. deciſion on this head, in the following paſſage from 


Cicero; which we muſt beg leave to accompany with 
our remarks. You have held | Cicero had been ſpeak- 
ing of Cæſar] your government ten years, not granted 
to you by the Senate, but extorted by violence and faction 
[Was not this the caſe with every other grant at this 
time? Was the Gabinian, or the Manihan, or the Meſſian 
law, more legally preferred? The government of 
Gaul was given to Cz/ar by a law of the people, 
which the Senate thought fit toconfirm by a decree of 
their own | the full term is expired, not of the law, but 


F your licentious will: But allow it to be a law, [Cicero 


allowed it to have been ſuch, and voted for it; and - 


he himſelf engaged Cælius to propoſe, in favour of 


Cz/ar, another bill to diſpenſe with his preſence in 


' ſuing for the conſulate during the continuance of the 


law in queſtion] it is now decreed, that you muſt have a 
ſucceſſor : [By whom? By the people? No: By a 
decree of the Senate? No: For the Tribunes inter- 
poſed : By a vote of the Senate? Ves: But of the 
Senate awed illegally by the power of Pompey] you re- 
fuſe; and ſay, Have ſome regard to me: Do you firſt 
fhew your regard to us: Will you pretend to keep an 
army longer than the people ordered, and contrary to 
the will of the Senate? To this paſſage from Cicero 
Dr. Middleton has added: © But Cz/ar's ſtrength 


lay not in the goodneſs of his cauſe, but of his 


troops: The flight of the Tribunes gave him 
e a plauſible handle to begin, and ſeemed to ſanctify 
his attempt; but his real motive, ſays Plutarch 
« [im Aut.] was the ſame that — Cyrus and 
« Alexander before him to diſturb the peace of man- 
“ kind; the unquenchable thirſt of Empire, and the 
* wild ambition of being the greateſt man in the 
world; which was not poſlible, till Pompey was 
“ firſt deſtroyed.“ 

In 
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In this ſtate of the merit of Cæſar's cauſe, we. of K. 
have two aſſertions which require a particular con- 
ſideration. It is affirmed, that the full term appoint- 
ed for Cæſars government of Gaul was expired; 403 Conſ. 


and that he continued to hold his province againſt P. 45. 


law in defiance of the Senate and of the people of 
Rome : And Dr. Middleton has ſaid, in another place, 
that the 1/7 of March of the year 703 was the term 
preſcribed to it by law, Secondly Cæſar is condemned 
as guilty of an impudent and treacherous behaviour 
in not obeying the orders of the Senate. 

Now, as to the firſt point, Dr. Middleton is cer- 
tainly miſtaken, and contradicts Cicero himſelf, when 
he ſuppoſes that Cæſar's government was to laſt but 


eight years, and ended on the 1/t of March, 703. . 39- 


Dio Caſſius indeed ſays, that Cæſar's government was 
only prolonged to him for three years, but he is in 
this contradicted by every other hiſtorian, and by in- 
dubitable facts. Cæſar, in his harangue to his ſol- 
diers at Ravenna, tells them, that they had ſerved 
under him for nine years; and it appears by what 
he mentions ſoon afterwards, that, beyond the period 
fixed by the decree of the Senate for diſbanding his 
forces, there wanted fix months to complete the time 
allotted to him by law. The complaints of the Tri- 
bunes of the people againſt the Senate, for pretend- 
ing to abrogate a law of the people, were evidently 
grounded upon this ſuppoſition. What could mean the 
privilege granted him in the year 701, when Pompey 
was ſole Conſul, of ſuing for the conſulſhip in his ab- 
ſence, if his government was to expire before he 
could legally preſent himſelf as a candidate? 
And it would have expired, if it had not been 
decennial. In fine, Cicero owns, in other places, that 


Cæſar had law on his fide: © Yet, ſuch is the Gene- ,, Att. 
ral we are either to encounter, or we are to gra- vi. 7. 


* tify him in what he can already claim by law.” And 
Monſieur Abbe Mongault has thus remarked on the 
paſlage of Cicero cited above: © Cicero writes 
here in the Pompeian ſtyle, or he means only 

ce that 


V. of R. 'v6 
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403 Conſ. 
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that Cæſar's government would nearly expire 


704 „ about the time of the elections of the next Con- 


ſuls; and that therefore he might well conſent to 
leave it, in order to come and ſtand candidate in 
perſon, as was required of him: Or, perhaps, Pom- 


« pey's faction began to reckon the years of Cæſar's 


cc 


government, from the very moment that the law 
was paſſed at Rome, allotting that province to him; 
but the general and legal method was to reckon 
from the day in which the Governor entered his 
province.” | 


As to the ſecond point, I ſhall not interpoſe my 


zadgment : The reader, who has had the whole evi- 
dence laid impartially before him, will, probably, 
have determined for himſelf... I ſhall, however, beg 
leave to inſert a paragragh or two from the ſpirited 
performance of our late; poet laureat. 
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After ſeveral difficulties, - doubts, debates, and 
political ſchemes, to make bad matters worſe, at laſt 
the Senate, without any notice taken of - the- people's 
right to confirm or reject it, came to this bold reſolu- 
tion, that Cæſar ſhould diſmiſs his army by a certain day, 
or be declared an enemy, &c. Does not the very me- 
nace in this vote imply a doubt or apprehenſion 
of its not being ob-yed'? And whence could that 
doubt come but from a conſciouſneſs of their ſe- 
verity. in taking his command from Ceſar, before the 
time of its legal duration was expired? Was this a 
treatment that the high ſpirit of Cæſar could 
comply with, or quietly bear? Or, indeed, if he 
would have borne. it, where, at that time, was the 
policy of it? What good was the Senate or the 
public to reap by it? Would they have leſs rea- 
ſon to be afraid of Pompey's power, becauſe Pom- 
pey then muſt have leſs reaſon to be afraid of Cæ- 


* ſar ; while they were both rivals, they could be 


but candid tes. for empire; but, when one of them 
was deſtroyed, the other of courſe became equal 
to their maſter duly elected. Could they imagine 
that Cæſar, whoſe ſtrength (ſays Dr, Middleton) 
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lay not in the goodneſs of his cauſe, but of bis troops, V. of R. 


would chuſe to come from the head of them mere- 
ly to humble himſelf into a private innocent man, 


and to depend upon the ' favour of Pompey for his fu- 40 * 


ture preferment ? Or, if this was really what their 
wiſdom propoſed by their ſage and ſober vote, why, 
at leaſt, when they Knew Cz/ar was ſo formidable 
in the field, would they not previouſly chooſe to 
ſoften him into obedience by giving him a reaſon- 
able hope that ſome ſuch great and gracious honour 
ſhould be ſecured to him? But, perhaps, the neg- 
lect of this civility might be owing to the fic volo 
of Pompey, whoſe diſregard of Cæſar might nor 
as yet have given them his orders to make him 
any ſuch propoſal ; his orders, I call them, becauſe, 
whatever at this time was propoſed in the Senate 
went but very ſlowly forward, that had not an 
eye to the intereſt or good-liking of Pompey. It 
would be therefore the greateſt abſurdity to ſuppoſe 
ſo raſh and enterpriſing a vote could have come ' 
from them ex mero motu, as the free and voluntary 
act of their own pious care of the public. No, had 
that been their caſe, had they been their own ma- 
ſters, it can admit of no doubt but that Pompey, 
as well as Cæſar, would have had the ſame diſ- 
banding vote paſſed upon him too. But, Cz/ar 
being then abroad and Pompey at home, they na- 
turally choſe to be moſt afraid of the danger that 
was neareſt to them.” 


Cicero, we may remember, in the account he gives y;, ,,. 
of his interview with Pompey, tells us, that, as to Chap. 1. 


public affairs, Pompey talked in ſuch a ſtrain, as if a 
war was inevitable, without giving the leaſt hopes of an 
accommodation. 
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While ſuch [continues our Laureat] was the diſ. Cibber, p. 
poſition of Pompey's mind, we can be no longer in 186. 


doubt from whence came this peremptory vote 
upon Cæſar. ; | 
Thus the government de jure having utterly loſt 


its power, the only debateable queſtion now was, 


&« whether 
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whether Pompey or Ceſar ſhould be the ſole go- 
vernor de fatto. A melancholy election for liber- 
ty! Nor had it a better appearance to Cicero, who 
tells us, that, which fide ſorver got the better, the 
war muſt neceſſarily end in tyranny ; the on'y difference 
was, that, if their enemies c ed, they ſhould be 


&« proſcribed ; if their friends, be ſlaves. 


This being the moſt equal light that the cauſe 
of Pompey or of Cz/ar can ſtand in, we muſt ei- 
ther ſuppoſe, that, had Cz/ar, in obedience to the 
Senate, diſbanded his army, the public liberty 
would have been of courſe reſtored ; or that, if 
it would not, (as there is not the moſt diſtant pretence 
to ſay it would) it then muſt follow, that, whether 
Pompey or Cæſar had prevailed, it could have 
wrought no different conſequence to the Roman 
liberty; the ruin of which, under the ſole domi- 
nion of either, muſt (as Cicero confeſſes) have been 
equally inevitable: Let this be granted, and nei- 
ther the virtue, nor the critical learning of poſteri- 
ty, will ever think this cauſe a diſputable point, or 
give the leaſt preference to the pretenſions of either 
of theſe celebrated competitors. *Tis true, they 
may tell us, that Pompey had the fairer appearance 
in the Senate's ſupport. Yes, but in nothing more 
than appearance; not by their free and independent 
choice, but by the palpable terror of his arms; nor 
from their opinion of his better intentions to the 
public, than they conceived of Cæſar's; but the 
plain truth is, that, in this ſituation, they rather 
choſe to let Pompey's orders ſeem to be their own, 
than that any thing ſhould appear to be tranſacted 
without their authority. If Cz/ar then was not fo 
tame as the Senate in yielding up his liberty. or re- 


* fuſe tooboy the mandate of an intimidated authority; 


rather chooſing, if he could not live like a Roman, 
to die like Czſar : Will this ſtand in no excuſe for 
him? Or, will it be too partially favourable, ſhould 
we call his lighting ſuch a Senate an almoſt laudable 
ambition? For never ſurely can it be urged that 

«© Ceſar's 
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„ Czfar's diſobeying them was a more criminal infringe- V. of R. 
« ment of the public liberty than was Pompey's keeping Bet 4 


„ themin fear of him. And yet, again, if the pre- 


& ſumption of either their diſobey ing or commanding 403 Conf 


could be mitigated by appearances, Ceſar, by his of- 
* fering to lay down his arms, provided Pompey might be 
under the ſame obligation at the ſame time, made an ad- 
« vancement to the Patriot, which PoMpEy had not 
virtue enough to diſſemble. And though it may have 
e been objected, that this compliance of Cz/ar was 
“ all but grimace, without the leaſt intention of his 
« making it- good; yet, as this is but an imaginary 
« charge, it ought at leaſt to have been brought to a 
“ proof before Czſar could be juſtly condemned 
„ upon it. But Pompey's abſolutely, and, without beſi- 
« tation, refuſing the propoſal, was an open declaration, 

Ie terms ſhould prevail upon him to part 
% with a grain of his power. While Pompey, there- 
fore, lies under this imputation, he ſtaids in a 
leſs favourable light, or was, rather, a more noto- 
% rious offeuder than Cz/ar.” 


4 


CHAP. 


Cæſar, after ſetthng every thing in the South of Italy, 
and taking meaſures to ſecure Sicily and Sardinia, 
ſets out 12 Rome. In his way, he has a conference 
with Cicero, who ſoon after retires to Pompey's camp. 
At Rome, he ſeizes the public treaſure , and, finding 
the Senate unwilling to aft any part, he takes upon 
himſelf the public adminiſtration. After a flay of ſix 
or ſeven days, be ſets out for Spain. 


SAR was very ſenſible, that, to put a ſpeedy V. of K. 


end to the war, the beſt plan he could follow 
was to paſs the ſea immediately, and endeavour to 


come up with Pompey and the Conſuls in their preſent Po” 


defenceleſs ſtate, before they could draw the tranſma- 
rine forces together. But the execution of this de- 
ſign was at preſent abſolutely impracticable; for all 
the ſhips had been carried off the coaſt; and to ga- 


ther 


The RoM AN HISTORx. Book X. 


V. of R. ther others from Picenum, Sicily, and the coaſts of 


704. 


Bef. Chr. 


Gaul, was a tedious buſineſs, and in the winter ſea- 


ſon ſubject to great uncertainty. Dreading therefore 


403 Conf. this delay and loſs of time, he determined to go to 


Caf. de 


Bell. Civ. 


Spam, whither alſo a very intereſting conſideration 
called him. It appeared of dangerous conſequence 
to ſuffer a veteran army to ſtrengthen themſelves in 
his rival's intereſt by new levies of horſe and foot, 
and to prepare a ſure reſource for their General, when 
driven out of Greece and Afia: And he could never 
have a more favourable opportunity of conquering 
Spain, and the legions there, than when Pompey was 
at ſuch a diſtance from them, and unable to give 
them any aſſiſtance. He reſolved therefore upon this 
expedition, ſaying, he would go firſt to find an army 
without a General, and then return to a General without 
an army. It is commonly ſuppoſed, that Pompey com- 


- mitted a capital error in not going to Spain, and in 


neglecting to put himſelf at the head of the beſt troops 


he had, ina country devoted to his intereſt, and com- 


modious for the operations of his naval force; and 
Cicero is cited, as being ſo much of this opinion, that, 
when he firſt heard of Pompey's reſolution to go to 
Greece, he called it monſtrous. But it 1s to be con- 
ſidered, that Pompey had at this time no fleet in readi- 
neſs; and, if he had failed for Spain directly, he 
would not have had influence enough in the Eaſt to 
have raiſed the fleets and armies, which, by his 
preſence there, he was enabled to collect. Cz/ar 
would have been before hand with him; and, by 
tranſporting a few legions into Greece, would have 
awed all the States of the Eaſt, who were moſt of 
them very indifferent about this quarrel: And Pom- 
pey in the mean time, would have been cooped up 


in Spain, and precluded from every province of the 


Empire beſides Africa. 
Cæſar, before he left Brunduſium, ſent orders to 
all the municipal towns upon the ſeveral coaſts to 


Com. lib. i. aſſemble all the veſſels they could, and ſend them to 


that 


that port: And, knowing of what importance it was V. of R. 


Chap. II. The Roman His Tor v. | 91 f 
to his credit, that Zah ſhould be abundantly ſupplied , 


with proviſions, which Pompey was determined to cut 48. x. 
off by every poſſible method, he immediately diſ- 403 Conf 
patched Valerius, one of his Lieutenants, into Sardinia, | 
with one legion; and Curio into Sicily with three 
commanding him, as ſoon as he had maſtered this 
iſland, to paſs over into Africa, Then, having put Ad Att. 
his legions into winter-quarters in the towns along the 5. 
coaſt, at Brunduſium, Tarentum, Sipontum, and other 
places, in ſuch a manner as to lock up all the paſſages ,, Att. 
by fea, and having ordered levies over the whole ix. 19. 
country, he ſet out for Rome. 

In the midſt of his military operations, he had ne- 
glected no means of gaining over to his party all thoſe 
who were not his avowed enemies. As ſoon as he Ad Att. 
was informed that the Senators had left Rome, he wrote v. 17. 
to many of them to return, and deſired Trebatius to 
write to Cicero to beg of him not to abſent himſelf 
from the city: And, after Cicero had left it, he em- 
ployed all their common friends to uſe their endea- 
vours to induce him to imitate the conduct of ſome 
other Conſulars, who had determined to preſerve a 
neutrality. Cicero, upon theſe applications, keeping 
at a diſtance from Pompey, Czſar imagined they had 
made an impreſſion upon him; and he began to at- 
tempt another point with him, viz. 10 perſuade him to — 


a (Ad Att. ix. 9.) © I perceive a moſt deſtructiye war ready to 
break out, which Pompey will begin by famiſhing /raly ; And 
« yet I mourn for not taking part in this war; a war! fo deteſta- 
« ble, that, tho? there is nothing more unnatural than not to aſſiſt N 
our parents, yet have the leaders of it taken their meaſures for | 
« famiſhing the moſt venerable, the moſt ſ:cred-of all parents, I N 
mean their country. My apprehenſions are not founded upon | 
« conjcCture, but upon what J have heard from themſelves. his 
© fleet that is gathering from Alexandria, Colchis, Tyre, Sidon, 
« Aradus, Cyprus, Pamphylia, Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Bizantium, 
% Leſbos. Miletus, Smyrna, and Cone, is defizned to intercept the 
« proviſions of [taly, and to ſeize the coaſts of the corn coun- 
* 4 
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V. of R. come back 10 Rome. and affift in the councils of the Senate, 
Bel. Gbr 
48 


403 Conf. march towards Brunduſium, Ceſar ſent him the follow- 


Ad Att. 
ix. 6. 


he Rom AN His rox y. Book N. 


which he deſigned to ſummon at his return from fol- 
lowing Pompey. With this view, in the hurry of his 


ing letter. 
Cs AR, Emperor, to Cictro, Emperor. 


« WHEN I had but juſt time to ſee our friend 
« Furnius, nor could conveniently ſpeak with, or hear 
„him, was in haſte, and on my march, having ſent 
„ the legions before me; yet I could not paſs by 
„ without writing, and ſending him to you with my 
“ thanks: Though I have often paid this duty be- 
fore, and ſeem likely to pay it oftener, you deſerve 
« it ſo well of me. I defire of you in a ſpecial man- 
ner, that, as I hope to be in the city ſhortly, I may 
« fee you there, and have the benefit of your advice, 
« your intereſt, your authority, your affiſtance in all 
« things. But to return to the point: You will par- 
« don the haſte and brevity of my letter, and learn 
the reſt from Furnius. To this very polite letter 
Cicero made the following anſwer: 


Cicero, Emperor, to Cs AR, Emperor. 


“ Upon. reading your letter, delivered to me by 
% Furnius, in which you preſſed me to come to the 
% city, I did not ſo much wonder at what vou there 
„ jntimated, of your deſire to uſe my advice and 
4 authority, but was at a loſs to find out what you 
meant by my intereſt and aſ/ifkance : Yet I flattered 
% myſelf into a perſuaſion, that, out of your admirable 
% and ſingular wiſdom, you were deſirous to enter into 


„ ſome meaſures for eſtabliſhing the peace and con- 


« cord of the city; and in that caſe I looked upon 
«© my temper and character as fit enough to be em- 
e ployed in ſuch a deliberation. If the caſe be fo, 

| | and 


Chap. I. The Roman Has TOR. 


66 
«c 
(0 


5 


— 


3 have any concern for the ſafety of our F. of R. 
iend Pomyty, and of reconciling bum to yourſelf, g. Ur. 


and to the Republic, you will certainly find no man 


more proper for ſuch a work than I am, who, from 403 Con. 


the very firſt, have always been the adviſer of peace 
both to him and the Senate; and, ſince this re- 
courſe to arms, have not meddled with any part 
of the war, but thought you to be really injured by it, 
while your enemies and enviers were attempting to de- 
prrve you of thoſe honours which the Roman people had 
anted you. But as at that time I was not only a 
avourer of your dignity, but an encourager alſo 
of others to aſſiſt you in it; ſo now the dignity of 
Pompey greatly affects me: For many years ago I 
made choice of you two, with whom to cultivate a 
particular friendſhip, and to be, as I now am, moſt 
ſtriftly united. Wherefore I deſire of you, or ra- 
ther beg and implore with all my prayets, that in 
the hurry of your cares you would indulge a mo- 
ment to this thought, how by your generoſity I ma 
be permitted to ſhew myſelf an honeſt, erotefol 
pious man, in remembering an act of the greateſt 
kindneſs to me. If this related only to myſelf, I 
ſhould hope till to obtain it from you: But it con- 
cerns, I think, both your honour and the Republic, 
that by your means I ſhould be allowed to continue 
in a ſituation the beſt adapted to promote the peace 
of you two, as well as the general concord of all 
the citizens. After I had ſent my thanks to you 
before on the account of Lentulus; for giving ſafety 
to him who had given it to me; yet, upon reading 
his letter, in which he exprefles the moſt grateful 
ſenſe of your liberality, I took myſelf to have re- 
ceived the ſame grace from you, which he had 
done : Towards whom, if by this you perceive me 
to be grateful, let it be your care, I beſeech you, 
that I may be ſo too towards Pompey.” * In 


b (Middleton, p. 92.) Cicero was cenſured for ſome paſſages of 


this letter, of which Cz/ar took care to make public, vis. the 
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De Ro AN HisToR'y. Book X. 
V. of R. In his way to Rome, Ceſar had a conference with 
704 Cicero at Formie, on the 2gth of March, of which, the 

Bef. Chr. | | | latter 


compliment on Cz/ar's admirable wiſ om ; and, above all, the ad- 
knowledgment of his being injured by his adverſaries in the pre- 
ſent war : In excuſe of which he ſys: (Ad Att. viii. g.) © that 
% he was not ſorry for the publication of it, for he bimielf had 
« given ſeveral copies of it; and, conſidering what had fince hap- 
« pened, was pleaſ:d to have it known to the world how much 
„ he had always been inclined to peace; and, that in urging Cæſar 
« to fave his country, he thought it his buſineſs to . uch ex- 
«« preſſions as were the moſt likely to gain authority with him, 
« without fearing to be thought guilty of flattery, in urging him 
* to an act for which he would gladly have thrown himſelt even at 
his feet.” | 
He received another letter on the ſame ſubject, and about the 
ſame time, written jointly by Balbus and Oppius, two of Cæſar's 
chief confidents : © The advice, not only of little men, ſuch as we 
are, but even of the greateſt, is generally weighed, not by the in- 
« tention of the giver, but the event; yet, relying on your huma- 
„ nity, we will give yon what we take to be the beſt in the caſe 
about which you wrote to us; which, though it thould not be 
found prudent, yet certainly flows from the utmoſt fidelity and 
« affection to you. If we did not know from Cæſar himſelf, that, 
as ſoon as he comes to Rome, he will do what in our judgment 
« we think he ought to do, treat about a reconciliation between 
„ him and Pompey, we ſhould give over exhorting you to come and 
« take a part in thoſe deliberations ; that, by your help, who have 
« a {tri friendſhip with them both, the whole affair may be ſet- 
<« tled with eaſe and dignity : Or, if, on the contrary, we believed 
« that Cæſar would not do it, and knew that he was reſolved upon 
„%a war with Pompey, we ſhould never try to perſuade you to take 
arms againſt a man to whom you have the greateſt obligations, 
<« in the fame manner as we have always intreated you, not to 
« fight againſt Cæſar. But, ſince, at preſent, we can only gueſs 
* rather than know what Ceſar will do, we have nothing to offer 
but this, that it does not ſeem agreeable to your dignity, or your 
<< fidelity, ſo well known to all, when you are intimate with them 
both, to take arms againſt either; and this we do not doubt but 
« C ſar, according to his humanity, will highly approve: Yet, 
if you judge proper, we will write to him, to let us know what 
«© he will really do about it; and, if he returns us an anſwer, we 
«« will preſently ſend you notice what we think of it, and give you 
„ our word, that we will adviſe only, what we take to be moſt 
« ſuitable to your honour, not to Cz/ar's views ; and are perſuad- 
ed that Cæſar, out of his indulgence to his friends, will be pleaſ- 
« ed with it.” Ad Att. ix. 8. This joint letter was followed by 


a ſeparate 


Chap. II. The Roman His TOR. 


latter gives the following account to his friend Atticus. 
My diſcourſe with him, ſays he, was ſuch as would 
rather make him think well of me than thank me. 
I ſtood firm in refuſing to go to Rome; but was de- 
ceived in expecting to find him eaſy; for I never 


a ſeparate one from Balbus : ©* Immediately after I had ſent the 
common letter from Oppius and myſelf, I received one from Cæ- 
*« ſar, of which I have ſent you a copy; whence you will perceive' 
© how deſirous he is of peace, and to be reconciled with Pompey, 
* and how far removed from all thoughts of cruelty. It gives me 
*« an extreme joy, as ii certainly ought to do, to ſee him in theſe 
« ſentiments. As to yourſelf, your fidelity, and your piety, I am 
« entirely of the ſame mind, my dear Cicero, with you, that you 
cannot, conſiſtendly with your character and duty, bear arms 
<< againſt a man, to whom you declare yourſelf ſo greatly obliged ; 
* that Ceſar will approve this reſolution, I certainly know from 
„ his fingular humamty ; and that you will perfectly fatisfy him, 
© by taking no part in the war againſt him, nor joining yourſelf 
* to his adverfaries : This he will think ſufficient, not only from 
% you, a perſon of ſüch dignity and ſplendor; but has allowed it 
« even to me, not to be found in that camp, which is likely to be 
formed againſt Lentulus and Pompey, from whom ] have received 
* the greateſt obligations: It was enough, he faid, if I performed 
my part to him in the city and the gown, which I might per- 
„form alſo to them, if I thought fit ; wherefore I now manage 
call Lentulus's affaairs at Rome, and diſcharge my duty, my fide- 
* lity, my piety to them both: Yet, in truth, I do not take the 
“ hopes of an accommodation, though now ſo low, to be quite 
«« deſperate, ſince Cz/ar is in that mind in which we ovgzht to 
* with him: One thing would pleaſe me, if you thought it pro- 
« per, that you would write to him, and deſire a guard from him, 
* as you did from Pompey, at the time of Milo's tri l, with my ap- 
„ probation: I will undertake for him, if I rightly know Cz/ar, 
* that he will ſooner pay a regard to your di-nity, than to his 
« own intereſt, How prudently 1 write theſe things, I know not; 
* but this I certainly know, that, whatever I write, I write out of 
a ſingular love and affection to you; tor, (let me die, ſo as Cæ- 
far may but live) iſ I have not ſo great an eſtce n for you, that 
« few are equally dear to me. When yon have taken any reſolu- 
tion in this flair, I with that you would let me know it, for 
] am exceedingly folicitous that you ſhould diſch-rze your duty 
to them both, which in truth, I am confident you will diſcharge.” 
Dr. Middleton is of opinion, that the offer of a guard was infinuated 
to deprive him of the liberty of retiring : But, conſiderin⸗ 1 


Lay 


moſt generous behaviour, even to his enemies, this ſuſpicion ſe-ms 
to be inti rely groundleſs. 
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condeſcended to ſing their exploits in Greek verſe ? 


The Roman His TOR v. Book X. 


T. of R. « faw any one leſs ſo : He was condemned, he faid, 


ec 


by my judgment; and, if I did not come, others 
oily e the more back ward: I told him that their 
caſe was very different from mine. After many 
things ſaid'on both ſides, he bade me come, how- 


ever, and try to make peace: Shall I do it, ſays I, 

in my own way? Do you imagine, replied he, that 
PTY 
ſays I, for a decree againſt your going to Spain, or 


(. 


Iwill preſcribe to you? I will move the Senate then, 


tranfporting your troops into Greece. and ſay a great 
FAR 9 A bewailing the caſe of F 2 $ F will 
not allow, replied he, ſuch things to be ſaid : Se I 
thought, ſays I, and for that reaſon will not come; 
becauſe I muſt either ſay them, and many more, 
which I cannot help ſaying, if I am there, or not 
come at all. The reſult was, that; to ſhift off the 
diſcourſe, he wiſhed me to conſider of it; which I 
could not refuſe to do, and ſo we parted. I am 
perſuaded, that he is not pleaſed with me; but I 
am pleaſed with myſelf; which I have not been 
before of a long time. As for the reſt ; good Gods, 
what a crew he has with him ! What a helliſh band, 
as you call them! © —— What a deplorable affair 
What deſperate troops! What a lamentable thing, 
to ſee Servius's ſon, and Titinius's, with many more 
of their rank in that camp, which beſieged Pompey / 
He has ſix legions ; wakes at all hours; fears no- 
thing; I ſee no end of this calamity. His declara- 
tion at the laſt, which I had almoſt forgot, was odi- 
ous ; that, if he was not permitted to uſe my ad- 
vice, he would uſe ſuch as he could get from others, 


and purſue all meaſures that were for his ſer- 


vice.” 


e There was a time [ſays Cibber, p. 192.] when theſe fol- 
lowers of Cz/ar were all heroes with Cicero, they being ſtill the 
fame ragamuffins that had done glorious buſineſs abroad for the 
Republic under the ſame command of Cæſar, and did as efeQu- 
ally (valiant raſcals as they were) as if they had been all Saints 
or Patriots.” Has not the illuſtrious Conſul, who ſaved Rome, 


Cicero 


2 


— 


Chap. II. The Roman His Tory. 97 
| Cicero fancied to himſelf, that Cayar deemed his pre- V. of R. 
ſence in the city as of the greateſt importance to his g. Chr 
cauſe, and meant to get a deciſion from him, that, in 48. 
the abſence of the Conſuls, the Aſſernbly for the elec- 403 Con. 
tions of the new Magiſtrates might be held by a Præ- 

tor: But C æſar, it is probable, did not think his pre- 

ſence of ſo much uſe, and certainly never intended to 

force him into a compliance, but to win him by ad- 

dreſs, and the counſels of his friends. 

While Cæſar was on the road to Rome, young Quin- Middl. p. 
tus Cicero, the nephew, a fiery, giddy youth, privately 97. 
wrote to him to offer his ſervice, with a promiſe of Ad Att. 
ſome information concerning his uncle; upon which, © ® 7 7 
being ſent for, and admitted to an audience, he aſ- 
ſured Cz/ar, ithat bis uncle was utterly diſaſtected to all 
his meaſures, and determingd to leave Haly and gu to PoM- 

PEV. The boy was tempted to this raſhneſs by- the 
bopes of a conſiderable preſent, and gave much uneaſineſs 
by it both to the father and the uncle, who had reaſon 
to fear ſome ill conſequences from it: But Cæſar, de- 
ſirous to divert Cicero from declaring againſt him, and 
to quiet the apprehenſions which he might entertain 
for what was paſt, took occaſion to ſignify to him, in 
a kind letter from Rome, that he retained 19 re/ent- 
ment of his refuſal to come to the city, though Voleatins 
Tullus and Servius Sulpicius [two conſular Senators] 
had complained that he had not ſhewn the ſame mdulgence 
to them. And Curio told him a few days after, that, 
when Dolabella was earneſtly ſollicitous that he ſhould 
come to Rome, (jar, in an an{wer, returned him ma- 
ny thanks, and told him, that he was not only fatis- 
fied, but pleaſed at his not coming. He aſſured him 
alſo that Cæſar would have made no difficulty in grant- 
ing him the favour he had granted to Philippus, that 
of remaining neuter : That he might act as if the 
thing was agreed on with (ſar himſelf; and that he 
would write to him, that matters were fo ſettled be- 
tween them : He added, that, if he pleaſed, he might 
leave /taly, and paſs through Sicily to go into Greece. 
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403 Conf. carr 
another preſſing letter to 
him from that ſtep. 


Book X. 


The Roman HISTORY. 


V. of R. Yet Ciceros behaviour and reſidence in thoſe villa's of 


his, which were neareſt to the ſea, gave riſe to a ge- 
neral report, that he was waiting only for a wind to 


46 
«c 
60 
c 
6c 
40 


him over to Pompey ; upon which, Cæſar ſent him 
try, if poſſible, to diſſuade 


Cs AR, Emperor, to Cicero, Emperor. 


« THOUGH I never imagined that you would do 
any thing raſhly or imprudently; yet, moved by 
common report, I thought proper to write to you, 
and beg of you, by our mutual affection, that you 
would not run to a declining cauſe, whither you did 


not think fit to go while it ſtood firm. For you 


will do the greateſt injury to our friendſhip, and 
conſult but ill for yourſelf, if you do not follow 
where fortune calls: For all things ſeem to have 


ſucceeded moſt proſperouſly for us, moſt unfortu- 


nately for them : Nor will you he thought to have 
followed the cauſe (ſince that was the ſame, when 
you choſe to withdraw yourſelf from their Coun- 
cils) but to have condemned ſome act of mine; 
than which you could do nothing that could affect 
me more ſenſibly, and what I beg, by the rights of 
our friendſhip, that you would not do. Laſtly, 
what is more agreeable to the character of an ho- 
neſt, quiet man, and good citizen, than to retire 
from civil broils? from which ſome, who would 
gladly have done it, have been deterred by an ap- 
prehenſion of danger: But you, after a full teſti- 
mony of my life, and trial of my friendſhip, will 
find nothing more ſafe or reputable, than to keep 
yourſelf clear from all this contention. The 10th 
of April, on the road.” 

Antony, alſo, whom Cæſar left to guard 1taly in his 


abſence, wrote to him to the ſame purpoſe, and on 


the ſame day. 


ANLo- 


Chap. II. The Roman HisTory. 89 

; 3 : of: 
AnToN1vus, Tribune of the People and Proprætor, to Bet hr 

CictRo, Emperor. ” 
| 403 Conſ 
* IF I had not a great eſteem for you, and much Ad Att. 
greater indeed than you imagine, I ſhould not be x. G. 
„ corcerned at the report which is ſpread of you, 

“ eſpecially when I take it to be falſe. But, out of 
« the excels of my affect ion, I cannot diſſemble, that 
* even a report, though falſe, makes ſome impreſſion 
on me. I cannot believe that you are preparing 
to croſs the ſea, when you have ſuch @ value for 
Dolabella, and your daughter Tullia, that excellent 
„ woman, and are ſo — valued by us all, to whom, 

„ in truth, your dignity and honour are almoſt dearer 
* than-to yourſelf: Yet I did not think it the part of 

%a friend not to be moved by the diſcourſe even 
of il|-dehgning men, and wrote this with the great- 
er inclinayon, as I take my part to be the more 
difficult on the account of our late coldneſs, occa- 
ſioned rather by my j-alouſy than any injury from 
« you, For I deſire you to aſſure yourſelf, that no- 
body is dearer to me than you, excepting my Cz- 

„ ſar, and that I know alſo that Cz/ar reckons M. 

* Cicero in the firſt claſs of his friends. - Wherefore, 

l beg of you, my Cicero, that you will keep yourſelf 
free and undetermined, and deſpiſe the fidelity of 
that man who ſirſt did you an injury, that he might 

aſterwards do you a kindneſs; nor fly from him, 
who, though he ſhould not love you, which is im- 

poſſible, y t will always deſire to ſee you in ſafety 

and ſplendor. I have ſent Calpurnius to you with 
this, the moſt intimate of my friends, that you might 

perceive the great concera which I have for your 

life and dignity.” 

Cælius alſo wrote to him on the ſame ſubject , but 
finding, by ſome hints in Cicero's anſwer, that he was 
actually preparing to run away to Pompey, he ſent him 
a ſecond letter, in a moſt pathetic, or, as Cicero calls it, Ad Att. 

| | lamentable x. 9. 
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go The Roman HisToRy., Book X. 
V. of R. lamentable train, in hopes to work upon him by alarm- 
Bet. Chr ing all his fears. | "IH 

48. 


403 Conf. CoxLius to CICERO. 


Ep. Fam. BEING in a conſternation. at your letter, by 
vui. 16. «© which you ſhew that you are meditating nothing 
put what is diſmal, yet neither tell me directly what 
it is, nor wholly hide it from me, I preſently wrote 
* this to yon. By all your fortunes, Cicero, by your 
children, I beg and beſeech you not to take any 
* ſtep injurious to your fafety : For I call the gods 
* and men and our friendſhip to witneſs, that what I 
have told, and-forewarned you of, was not any vain 
conceit of my own, but after I had talked with 
„ Czfar, and underſtood from him, how he refolved 
' to aQ after his victory, I informed you of what I 
had learned. If you imagine that his conduct will 
* be always the fame, in diſmiſſing his enemies and 
offering conditions, you are miſtaken : He thinks 
* and even talks of nothing but what is fierce and 
<* ſevere , and is gone away much out of humour 
with the Senate, and thoroughly provoked with the 
* .oppolition' which he has met with, nor will there 
be any room for mercy. Wherefore, if you your- 
* ſelf, your only fon, your houſe your remaining 
hopes be dear to you; if I, if the worthy man your 
ſon-in-law, have any weight with you; you ſhould 
not deſire to overturn our fortunes, and force us to 
hate or to relinquiſh that cauſe in which our ſafety 
conſiſts, or to entertain an impious with againſt 
yours. Laſtly, reflect on this, that you have alrea- 
dy given all the offence which you can give by 
** ſtaying ſo long behind; and now to declare againſt 


«c 


d It is evident that Cælius writes thus to frighten Cicero, whom 

he knew to be a coward. Curio told him alſo, in his way to Sicily, 

that Czſar's clemency flowed not from his natural diſpoſition, but 

becauſe he thought it popular; and that, if he once loit the affec- 
— * tons of the people, he would be cruel. Ad. Att. x. 4. 

PS” * a Conqueror 
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« a Conqueror, whom you would not offend, while V. of R 


cc 


his cauſe was doubtful and to fly after thoſe who 


« run away, with whom, you would not join while 
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* offend Ceſar ©,” 


they were in a condition to reſiſt, is the utmoſt 403 Conf. 


folly. Take care that, while you are aſhamed not 
to approve yourſelf one of the beſt citizens, you be 
not too haſty in determining what is the beſt. But, 
if I cannot wholly prevail with you, yet wait at 
leaſt till you know how we ſucceed in Spain, which, 
I now tell you, will be ours as ſoon as Cæſar comes 
thither, What hopes they may have when Spain 
is loſt, I know not; and what your view can be in 
acceding to a deſperate cauſe, by my faith, I can- 
not find out. As to the thing, which you diſcover 
to me by your filence about it, Cz/ar has been in- 
formed of it; and, after the firſt ſalutation, told 
me preſently what he had heard of you: I denied 
that I knew any thing of the matter, but begged 
of him to write to you in a manner the moſt effec- 
tual to make you ſtay. He carries me with him 
into Spain; if he did not, I would run away to you, 
wherever you are, before I came to Rome, to dif- 
pute this point with you in perſon, and hold you 


faſt even by force. Conſider, Cicero, again and 
again, that you do not utterly ruin both you and 


yours; that you do not Knowingly and wilfully 
throw yourſelf into difficulties, whence you ſee no 
way to extricate yourſelf. But, if either the re- 
proaches of the better fort touch you, or you can- 


not bear the inſolence and haughtineſs of a certain 
ſet of men, I would adviſe you to chuſe ſome place 


remote from the war, till theſe conteſts be over, 
which will ſoon be decided: If you do this, I ſhall 
think that you have done wiſely, and you will not 


The 


e The concluſion, the partial concluſion of Dr. Middleton, p. 106. 


from theſe letters, is as follows: 'Theſe letters give us the moſt 
6c 


ſenſible proof of the high eſteem and credit in which Cicero 
| 5 | „ flouriſacd 
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92 The Roman HISTORY. Book X. 
v. of R. The ſtdſtance of his anſwers to theſe letters from 


704: Czfar, Antony, and others, is contained in the following 
Bef. Chr. : in ] : © id ad ; . * * 
g. ing letter to Cælius, which is written with particular 
403 Conſ. Care. | 
CicRRO 


* flouriſhed at this time in Rome When in a conteſt for empire 
« which force alone was to decide, we fee the Chiefs on both ſides 
« fo ſolicitous to gain a man to their party, who had no peculiar 
fkill in arms, or talents for war: But his name and authority was 
the acquiſition which they ſought ; fince, whatever was the fate 
of their arms, the world, they knew, would judge better of the 
« cauſe which Cicero eſpouſed. The fame letters will confute, 
« likewiſe, in a great meaſure, the common opinion of his want 
of reſolution in all caſes of difficulty, ſince no man could ſhew a 
greater than he did on the preſent occaſion, when, againſt the 
« 1mportunities of his friends, and all the invitations of a ſucceis- 
ful power, he choſe to follow the cauſe which he thought the 
“ beſt, though he knew it to be the weakeſt.” 2 

The {ame elegant panegyriſt of Cicero has laid open, in the fol- 
lowing manner, the motives of his conduct at this time. P. 109, 
110, 113. From the time of his leaving the city, together 
« with Pompey and the Senate, there paſſed not a ſingle day in 
« which he did not write one or more letters to Atticus, the only 
„friend whom he truſted with the ſecret of his thoughts. From 
„ theſe letters it appears, that the ſum of Atticus's advice to him 
agreed entirely with his own ſentiments, that, if Pompey remain- 
i ed in Italy, he ought to join with him; if not, ſhould ſlay be- 
* hind, and expect what freſh accidents might produce. [| his was 
« what Cicero had hitherto followed; and as to his future conduct, 
« though he ſeems ſometimes to be a little wavering and irreſolute, 
yet the reſult of his deliberations conſtantly turned in favour of 
« Pompey. His perſonal affection for the man, preference of his 
* cauſe, the reproaches of the better fort, who began to cenſure 
« his tardineſs, and, above all, his gratitude for favours received, 
* which had ever the greateſt weight with him, made him re- 
« ſolve at all adventures to run after him; and though he was 
« difpleaſed with his management of the war, and without any 
« hopes of his ſucceſs; though he knew tim before to be aq poli- 
1 tician, and now perceived him, he ſays, to be no General yer, 
« with all his faults, he could not endure the thoughts of deſert- 
* ing him, nor herdly to forgive himſelf for ſtaymy fo long be: 
* hind him. What held him ſtill a while longer was the tears 
« of his family, and the remonſtrances of his daughter Tullia, who 
« jntreated him to wait only the iſſue of the Spani/h war, and 
« urged it as the advice of Atticus.—Purſuing at laſt the reſult of 
« all his deliberations, and preferring the conſideration of duty to 
that of his ſafety, he embarked to follow Pompey on the eleventh 


* of June.” Mr 


«c 


— 
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| alt 1 ret . V. of R. 
CickRO to Marcus CokLius. Bel Ch i 


« I SHOULD have been extremely affected by 40g Cont 
your letter, if reaſon had not baniſhed from my Ep. Fam. 


40 ii. 16. | 
| heart Melm. vii. 
Mr. Melmoth has given a quite different, and, I think, a truer 8. Lett. 
account of Ciceros motives. He thinks that his conduct, during . 17. 
this important criſis, evidently ſhews the ſtrength and meaſure of th. 
his patriotiſm : + Upon the news that Czx/ar was marching into 
9 . Pompey was appointed General in chief of the republican 
forces: And the principal Magiſtrates, together with thoſe who 
« were inveſted with proconſular power, were diſtributed into 
different cantons in aby, in order to raiſe troops for the defence 
of the common cauſe. Cicero had his particular diſtrict aſſigned 
him among the reſt : But, inſtead of executing this important 
commiſſion with ſpirit and vigour, he remained altogether inac- 
tive at his ſeveral villa's in that part of Italy. And this he ſig- 
nified to Cæ ſar, by means of their common friend Trebatius ; 
who had written to him in Cz#/ar's name, in order to prevail 
with him to return to Rome I anſeuered Trebatius that what 
he required of me was impradticable at this jundture But that 
„ lived in my own farms, and did not concern myſelf in the new 
« levies of troops, or any public buſineſs. Ad Att. vii. 37. Pompey 
« in the mean time [a month after] was preſſing Cicero to join 
„ him: But he excuſed himſelf by —— that, while he 
vas actually on the road for that purpoſe, he was informed that 
he could not proceed without the danger of being intercepted 
* by Cz/ar's troops. Epiſt. 2. Cic. ad Pomp. apud Epiſt. ad Att. 
« viii. Cicero, however, is ſo inzenuous as to acknowledge in the 
ſame letter to Pompey, that, ſo long as there were hopes that 
the negotiations for a peace would be attended with ſucceſs, he 
thought it a juſtifiable piece of prudence not to be too active in 
« forwarding the preparations that were carrying on againſt Cæ- 
« ſar, remembering, he ſays, how much he had formerly ſuffered 
« from the reſentment of the latter in the affair of his exile. This 
« was explaining at once the true principle of his whole conduct: 
« And he avows it more expreſsly in a letter to Atticus: Then, 
« ſay you, why did not you go beyond ſeas with Pompey ? I tell you 
« it was out of my power to do it : And I refer you to the days and 
dates of our letters. At the ſame time I will frankly confeſs 
„ ewhat I might have eaſily conceived; I was, perhaps, in the 
wrong in laying too great a ſtreſs upon a certain circumſtance, 
in which I was deceived. I have flattered myſelf with the hopes 
of an accommodation: Should that happen, I was unwilling to 
ave CæSAR for my enemy, when he was reconciled with Pou- 
*” PSV. 
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heart all its diſquietudes, and deſpair of ſeeing bet- 
ter days had not long ſince hardened it againſt eve- 
ry new impreſſion of grief; yet, ſtrong as I muſt 


acknowledge my deſpondency to be, I am not ſen- 


E ſible 


PEY. I was ſenſible that they were ſtill the ſame men : And it 
was this that occaſioneu my indeciſon. Ad Att. x. 8. Pompey, 
however, had no tooner tet fail for Greece, than Cicero was 
ſtruck with the conſciouſneſs of his having acted an unworthy 
part: Hitherto I was de xed and uneaſy, becauſe unable to come 
to any reſolution. But now that Pomyt V and the Conſuls have 
1 it is no longer dexation and grief, it is anguiſh and 

i traction I am not, believe me, in my ſenſes, fo overwhelm- 
ed am 1 with the infamy, 1 think, I have incurred. Ad Att. ix. 
E. After ſeveral deliberations, therefore, he was determined, 
he tells Atticus, to follow Pompey, without waiting for the event 
of Cæ ſars arms in Spain. Ad Att. ix. 19. x. 8. This reſolution, 
nevertheleſs, ſoon gave way to a ſecond: For, having receiyed 
ſome accounts wffich contradicted a former report that had been 
ead concerning the advantageous poſture of Pompey's affairs, 
icero renounced his antention of joining him, and now purpoſed 
to ſtand neuter. Ad. Att. x. 9. But a new turn in favour of 
Pompey ſeems to have brought Cicero back to his former ſcheme. 
For, in a ſubſequent letter to Atticus, wherein he mentions ſome 
reaſons to believe that Pompey's affairs went well in Spain, and 
takes notice, likewiſe, of ſome diſguſt, which the populace ex- 
preſſed towards Cz/ar in the theatre; we find him reſuming his 
deſign of openly uniting with Pompey. And, accordingly, he 
reſolved to join thoſe who were maintaining Pompey's cauſe in 
Sicily. Ad Att. x. 12. It does not appear, by any of his let- 
ters, upon what motive he afterwards exchanged his , for 
that of ſailing directly to Pompey's camp in Greece Which, after 
various debates with himſelf, he, at length, executed. There 
is a paſſage, however, in Ce/ar's Commentaries, which perhaps 
will render it probable, that the news which, about this time, 
was confidently ſpread at Rome, that Cæſars army had been 
almoſt totally defeated in Sparn, was the determining reaſon that 
ſent Cicero to Pompey. The fact was, that Afranius and Pe- 
treius had gained ſome advantages over Cz/ar : But, as they 
magnifhed them in their letters to Rome, much beyond the truth; 
ſeveral perſons of note, who had hitherto been fluctuating in 


their reſolutions, thought it was high time to declare themſelves, 


and went off immediately to Pompey.” De Bell. Civ. i. 55. 


Cicero very well knew from the beginning, which wis the moft 
honourable part for a man of his political principles to att under, 
his connections with the Chiefs of the ariſtocracy, and his form: | 


enga ge- 


Chap. II. The Roman HisToRy. | 
<« ſible, however, that I ſaid any thing in my laſt, V. of R. 


« which could juſtly raiſe the ſuſpicion you have 
« conceived. What more did my letter contain than 


Ber! Chr. 


95 


4. 


« general expreſſions of diſſatisfaction at the ſad proſ- 405 Coal. 


« pet of our affairs? A proſpect, which cannot, 
* ſurely, ſuggeſt to your own mind leſs gloomy ap- 
* prehenſions than it preſents to mine. For Iam too 
« well perſuaded of the force of your penetration to 
6 imagine that my judgment can diſcover conſequen- 
& ces which lie concealed from yours. But I am ſur- 
* prized that you, who ought to know me perfectl 

* well, ſhould believe me capable of acting with 65 
* little policy as to abandon a riſing fortune, for one 
in its decline. at leaſt, if not utterly fallen; or fo 
variable, as not only to deſtroy at once all the in- 
« tereſt I have eſtabliſhed with Cz/ar, but to deviate 
even from myſelf, by engaging at laſt in a civil 
« war, which it has hitherto been my determined 
© maxim to avoid. Where then did you diſcover 
6 thoſe unhappy reſolutions you impute to me? Per- 
„ haps you collected them from what I ſaid of ſeclud- 
« img myſelf in ſome ſequeſtered ſolitude. And in- 
© deed you are ſenſible how ill I can ſubmit, I do 


* not ſay to endure, but even to be a witneſs of the 


inſolencies of the ſueceſsful party: A ſentiment, my 
“ friend, which once, I am ſure, was yours no leſs 
„ than mine. But in vain would I retire, whilſt I pre- 
« ſerve the title with which I am at preſent diſtin- 
« guiſhed, [of Imperator] and bear about this embar- 
“% raſſing parade of Lictors. Were I eaſed of this 
« troubleſome honour, there is no part of Italy ſo ob- 
& ſcure, in which I ſhould not be well contented to 
hide myſelf. Yet theſe, my laurels, unwelcome as 


engagements to Pompey ; but the prudential part was not fo clear 
a point. He dreaded Cz/ar's reſentment, but he was ſtill more 
afraid of the reſentment of Pompey :I find I am either way in 
danger; from the one party by not doing my duty, and from 
* the other by doing it; and fo diſtracted are public affairs, that [ 
can ſteer no courſe but what is full of perils.” 


60 they 


11 
us 
: 
| 


| Y.of R. 
78. 
49 Toa 
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* they are to myſelf, are the object both of the envy 
and the raillery of my malevolent enemies. Ne- 
« vertheleſs, under all theſe temptations of withdraw- 
« ing from ſo diſguſting a ſcene I never once enter- 
„ tained a thought of leaving Zaly without the pre- 
“ vious approbation of yourſelf and ſome others. But 
you know the ſituation of my ſeveral villa's : And 
as it is among theſe that I am obliged to divide 
„my time, that I may not incommode my friends; 
the preference I give to thoſe which ſtand on the 
ſea- coaſt has raiſed a ſuſpicion that I am meditat- 
« ing aflight into Greece. It peace. indeed, were to 
be found in that country, I ſhould not perhaps be 
“ unwilling to undertake the voyage: But to enter 
„upon it, in order to engage in a war, would be 


<. altogether inconſiſtent, ſurely, with my principles 


and character; eſpecially, as it would be taking 
up arms not only againſt a man who I hope is per- 
«< fectly well ſatisfied with my conduct, but in favour 


of one whom it is now impoſlible I ſhould ever ren- 


« der ſo. In a word, as I made no ſecret to you when 
you met me at my Cuman villa, of the converſation 
* which. had paſſed between Ampius and myſelf, you 
„could not be at a loſs to gueſs my ſentiments upon 


this head: And indeed you plainly ſaw how utter- 


c«c 
cc 


ly averſe I was to the ſcheme of Pompey's deſerting 
| Did | not then affirm, that there was nothing 
& would not ſuffer, rather than be reduced to fol- 
low the civil war beyond tae limits of aly ? And 
has any event ſince happened, that could give me 
« juſt reaſon of changing my ſentiments ? On the 


Cicero, undoubtedly, gave upon this occaſion but too much 
colour to the cenſure of his enemies: For it could not but have a 
very ſtrange appearance, that he ſhould preſerve the thoughts of a 
triumph, at a time when his country was bleeding with a civil 
war. But, as he was extremely ambitious of this honour, he was 
greatly unwilling to renounce it ; ſtill flattering himſelf, perhaps, 
that — accommodation between Cæſar and Pompey would afford 
him an opportunity of enjoying what he fo ſtrongly deſired. 
Melmot h. 


contrary, 


Chap. III. The Roman HISTOR v. 
« contrary, has not every circumſtance concurred to T. 


< 2 8 f 
ch fix me in them *? 1 q Bef. Chr. 
at 48 


« Be affured (and I am well perſuaded *tis w 


« youalready believe) that the ſingle aim of my actions, 403 Conf. 


nin theſe our public calamities, has been to convince 
the world, that my great and earneſt deſire was to 
« preſerve the peace of our country; and, when this 
could no longer be hoped, that there was nothing 
6 I wiſhed more, than to avoid taking any part in the 
« civil war. And I ſhall never, I truſt, have reaſon 
eto repent of firmly perſevering in theſe ſentiments. 
« It was the frequent boaſt; I remember, of my friend 
* Hortenfius, that he had never taken up arms in any 
of our civil diſſenſions. But I may glory in the 
« ſame honeſt neutrality, with a much better grace: 
« As that of Hortenfius was ſuſpected to have ariſen 
from the timidity of his temper '; whereas mine, I think, 
cannot be imputed to any motive of that unworthy kind. 
[Cicero ſeems to have been ſenſible that Cælius intend- 
ed to frighten him into a neutrality] © Nor am I in 
© the leaſt terrified by thoſe conſiderations, with which 
« you fo faithfully and affectionately endeavour to 
alarm my fears. The truth of it is, there is no 
* calamity fo ſevere, to which we are not all of us, 
it ſhould ſeem, in this univerſal anarchy and con- 
« fuſion, equally and unavoidably expoſed. ' But if I 
could have averted this dreadful ſtorm from the 
* Republic, at the expence of my own private and 


gNotwitliſtan lin: Cicero's ſtrong aſſertions, that he had no 
thous! ts of joining Pompey, he had actually determined to do fo 
a few days before he received the preceding letter from Celius ; 
as appears by an epiſtle to Atticus, wherein he expreſsly tells him, 
that he vas only waiting for a fair wind, But, before he wrote 
the preſent letter, he had received ſome news not :Itogether fa- _ 
vour: ble to Pompey's party : In conſequence of which, he renounc- 
ed his former deſi n, and was now determined, (thou h he does 
not think proper to own it in this letter) to retire to Malta, as a 
neutral iſland. This reſolutton, however, he ſon aft:rwirds re- 
jected, and reſumed his firſt intentions of following Pompey into 
Greece, And this ſcheme ke at length executed. Ad Att. x. 8, . 
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The Roman HisToRy. Book X. 


Y of R. < domeſtic enjoyments, even of thoſe, my friend, 


which you ſo emphatically recommend to my care, 
I ſhould moſt willingly have made the ſacrifice. 
As to my ſon, (who I rejoice to find has a ſhare in 


your concern) I ſhall leave him a ſufficient patri- 


mony in that honour with which my name will be 
remembered, fo long as the Republic ſhall ſubſiſt: 
And, if it be deftroyed, I ſhall have the conſolation 
at leaſt to reflect, that he will ſuffer nothing more 
than muſt be the common. lot of every Roman. 


* With regard to that dear and excellent young man, 


my ſon-in-law, whoſe welfare you intreat me to 


conſider ; can you once doubt, knowing, as you 


perfectly do, the tenderneſs 1 bear, not only for 
him, but for Tullia, that I am infinitely anxious up- 
on his account? I am the more fo indeed, as it was 
my ſingle conſolation. amidſt theſe general diſtrac- 
tions, that they might poſſibly prove a means of 
protecting him from thoſe inconveniencies in which 
his too generous ſpirit had involved him*, How 
much he ſuffered from them during the time he 
continued in Rome, as well as how. little that cir- 
cumſtance was to my credit, are points which I 
chuſe to leave to your own inquiry. 


Affairs in Spain, I doubt not, will terminate in 


the manner you mention. But I neither wait the 
event of them in order to determine my conduct, 


h It ſhould ſeem, by this paſſage, that Dolabella, who had con- 
traQted very conſiderable debts, was at this time under ſome diffi- 
culties from his creditors : From whom Cicero flattered himſelf 
that Cæſars power would have protected him. Some commenta- 
tors, however, inſtead of liberalitate, adopted in this tranſlation, 
read libertate: And ſuppoſe that Cicero alludes to the proſecution 
in which Dolabella had been engaged againſt Appius. But, which- 
ever be the true word, the ſentiment is obſervable. For, ſurely, 
it was utterly unworthy of Cicero to find the leaſt conſolation amid 
the calamities of his country, in the hope that they might prove a 
ſcreen to Dolabella, either from the juſtice of his creditors, or the 
malice of his 8 Me limot h. 


cc nor 


8 „ 
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nor am I acting in any other reſpect with the leaſt V. of R. 
« artifice. If the Republic ſhould be preſerved, I, 
„ ſhall certainly hold my rank in it: But, if it 48. 
« ſhould be ſubverted, you yourſelf, I dare ſay, 403 Conſ. 
will join me in my intended ſolitude. But this 
latter ſuppoſition is, perhaps, the vain and ground- 

“ leſs ſurmiſe of a diſturbed imagination; and af- 

« fairs, after all, may take a happier turn than 1 

“am apt to preſage. I remember the deſpondency 

„ which prevailed in my earlieſt days amongſt our 

<« patriots of more advanced years: Poſſibly my 

<« preſent apprehenſions may be of the ſame caſt, 

and no other than the effect of a common weak- 
cc 
cc 
cc 


S.. ß ——_ 
* * * — — * 


neſs incident to old age. Heaven grant they 

ny prove ſo! And yet you have heard, I ſup- 

poſe, that a robe of magiſtracy is in the looms 
* for Oppius; and that Curtius has hopes of being 
« inveſted with the double-dyed purple: But the 
principal workman, it ſeems, ſomewhat delays 
„him. I throw in this little pleaſantry, to let you 
« ſee I can ſmile in the midſt of my indignation. 
Let me adviſe you to enter into the affair which 
« I formerly mentioned concerning Dolabella, with 
« the ſame warmth as if it were your own. I have 
* only to add, that you may depend upon it I 
„ ſhall take no haſty or inconſiderate meaſures. But, 
to whatever part of the world I may direct my 
courſe, I intreat you to protect both me and mine, 
* agreeably to your honour and to our mutual friend- 
* ſhip. Farewell.“ | 


i The contrary of this was the truth : For Cicero was at this 
time determined to wait the event of Cæſur's expedition againſt 
the Lieutenants of Pompey in Spain. And for this purpoſe he 
had thoughts of retiring to Malta: Melitum, opinor, capeſſamus 
(ſays he to Atticus) dum quid in Hiſpania. Ad Att. x. 9. Melm. 

K This alludes to the contentions between Sy/la and Marius : 
Which, notwithſtanding the probability of their terminating in 
the total ſubverſion of the Conſtitution, the Republic, however, 
ſurvived. Melm. 
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V. of R. 
70.4. 

Bef. Chr. 

48 


De. Roman HISsTOR NY. Bock X. 


Acro tarried about two months in Lah, after 


Ceſar's departute, under cohtinual perplexities, 
whether to ſtay or go; to wait the iſſue of the 


403 Conſ. Spaniſh war, or to depart before it; whether to ſail to 
Vidal. p. Sicily firſt, or to Maſt, or to Pomp:y's camp. He re- 


105. 


Ad Att. 
I. 10. 


ſolved, at laſt to eroſs the fea to Pompey: yet, know- 
ing all his motions to be narrowly watched, took pains 
to conceal his intentioa, eſpecially ſrom, Antony, who 
reſided at this time in his neighbourhood, and kept 
a ſtrict eye upon him. He ſent him word, there- 
fore, by. letter, that he had no» defign againſt Cæſar; 
that he remembered his friendſhip, and his fon-in-law Do- 
labella; that, if he had other thoughts, he could eafily have 
been with Pour RVY]; tbat his chief reaſon for retiring 
was to avoid the uneaſine/s of appearing in public with the 
formality of bis liclors. But Antony (who ſaw through 
his. fineſſe) wrote him a ſurly anſwer; which Gcerco 
calls a Laconic mandate, and ſent a copy of it to Atticus, 
10 let him ſee. he ſays, how tyra. nically it was drawn. 

How fincere is your way of acting? for he, 


Vyho has a mind to ſtand neuter, ſtays at home; he, 


« who goes abroad, ſeems to paſs a judgment on the 
one fide or the other. But it does not belong to me 
* to determine, Whether a man may go abroad or not. 
„ Cæſar has impoſed this taſk upon me, not to ſufter 
„ any man to go out of TLaly. Wherefore it ſigni- 
« fies nothing to me to approve your reſolution, if I 
& have no power to indulge you in it. I would have 
you write to Cæſar, and aſk that favour of him: I do 
& not doubt but you will obtain it, eſpecially ſince you 
„ promiſe to retain a regard for our friendſhip.” 
Antony, after this letter, he tells us, never came to 


: ſee him, but ſent an excuſe, that be was aſhamed to 


do it, becauſe he took him to be angry with him, giving 


him to underſtand, at the ſame time, by. Trebatius, 


that he had ſpecial arders to obſerve his motions*. In 
| theſe 


k Cicero, in his letters to Atticus, vents his ſpleen againſt Anta- 
ny : He thus deſcribes his uſual equipage in travelling about 
Italy: © He carries with him in an open chaiſe the famed aQrefs 

Cytheris ; 


Chap. III. The Roman His Ton v. 


theſe circumſtances, while he was preparing all things V. of R. 


for his voyage, and waiting only for a fair wind, he 


removed from his Cuman to his Pompeian villa beyond 


Naples, which, not being ſo commodious for an em- 40; out. 


barkment, would help to leſſen the ſuſpicion of his in- 
tended flight. He at laſt ſtole away on the eleventh 


« Cytheris; his wife follows in a ſecond, with ſeven other cloſe 
„ litters full of his whores and boys. See by what baſe hands we 
“ fall ; and doubt, if you can, whether Cæſur, let him come 
« yanquithed or victorious, will not make cruel work among us 
Wat his return.” Among Antony's other extravagances, he had 
the Inſolence to appear ſometimes in public, with his miſtreſs 
Cytheris, in a chariot drawn by lions. But Cicero tells his friend 
that, though gi were fierce, the Maſter himſelf was very 
tame. Pliny gravely reflects on this froiic, and ſpeaks of it as 4 
deſigned inſult on the Raman pleople, as if, by tbe emblem of 
lions, Antony intended to give them to underſtand, that the fierceſt 
ſpirits of them would be forced to ſubmit to the yoke. Plutarch 
alſo mentions it, but both of them place it after the batth of 
Pharſalia, though it is evident, from Cicero's letters, that it hap- 
pened long before. Ad Att. x. 10. 13. Middl. p. 107. 

1 Cicero, ad Att. x. 12. writes: © I often propoſe to myſelf the 
example of Cælius Caldus.” [a conſular man of the Marian 
faction, who raiſed troops for Marius, when at war with Hylla, 
and was killed in the attempt to ſupport him] “ Could I find an 
* occaſion of imitating him, I would not let it flip. ——1 perceive 
© the legions, which Cz/ar raiſed in Italy, are very ill affected 
« to him: But he has not a greater foe thin he is to himſelf. 
% You rightly fear his abandoning himſelf to all exceſſes, which he 
« certainly will, if he _=—_ deſperate” This is the reaſou why 
« Tought to attempt ſomething in the /virit of 4 Celius, but, I 
„hope, with better ſucceſs.” And, in Ep. 15, he ſays: © The 
opportunity for executing my projet of imitating Ca lius, 
„ ripens every day: If a ſtandard was erected, numbers 
% would flock to it.“ Now, while he was at his Pompeiun villa, 
his friend Ninius brought him a meſſage from the Officers of 
the three cohorts, which were in garriſon at Pompeii, to beg 
leave to wait apon him the day following, in order to deliver 
their troops and the town into his hands ; but, initead of liten- 
ing to the overture, he flipped away the next morning before 
day, to avoid ſeeing them. * I refleQed, fays he, 0: the fate 
« of Cælius“ Ep. 16. © I do not blame, fays Abbe Mongault, 
his circumſpeCtion 3 but why does he boaſt fo much of his 
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102 The Roman His ToRy. Book X. 
F. of R. f June, with his ſon; his brother, and nephew, 
3B. ir and arrived fafely at Dyrrachium”. 
. To make fome amends for his paſt behaviour, 
403 Conſ. and gain the greater authority with his party, he fur- 
Ad Att. niſhed Pompey, who was in great want of money, with 
xl. 3. 13. a large ſum out of his own flock, for the public ſervice. 
But he met with nothing but diſguſt ; He was re- 
proached by ſome for coming ſo late ; and Cato blam- 
ed him for coming to them at all, and deſerting 
that neutral poſt, which might have given him the 
better opportunity of bringing about an accommo- 
dation. Pompey gave him no employment; and his 
counſels were ſlighted as timorous and cowardly ; 
ſo that he ſoon repented of having embarked in the 
war, contrary to the advice of his beſt friends. In 
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m According to Uſher's computation on the „irt of April, or 
thereabout, of the Julian year. Now, if Cicefo ſet out fo early 
in the year, it is not poſſible that he ſhould have heard any thing 
of the affairs of Spain, as he certainly did ; for it was about 
harveſt-time, when Cz/ar forced Pompey's Lieutenants to capitu- 
late; and he reduced them to this extremity in forty days, fo 
that he had ſcarce got into Spain by the month of April of the 
Julian year. According to our calculation, he failed about the 
15th of May. Ina letter dated the 16th of May of the | Roman 
ſtyle, ad Att. x. 17, he writes: Nunc quidem æguinoctium nos mo- 
ratur, quod valle perturbatum erat. Abbé Mongault and Mr. 
Guthrie, deceived by our learned Primate, have tranſlated theſe 
lines in this ſenſe: I wait for the equinox, the ſeaſon of which is 
now in great confuſion. But it is plain that the equinox was paſ- 
ſed ; quod perturbatum erat: The equinox, which has been wery 
tempeſtuous, flops me. In the next letter, dated the 19th of May, 
he fays he is detained by the dead calms more than by the guards 
that watch him: Me mirifice tranquillitates adhuc tenuerunt. 

c This deſcription of ſtorms and ſubfequent calms agrees very well 
with the month of April, in which, according to our computation, 
theſe letters were written, one on the 22d, the other on the 25th. 

3 n We have no account of the manner and circumſtances of his 

Middl. p. voyage, or by what courſe he ſteered towards Dyrrachium : For, 

114. after his leaving 1taly, all his correſpondence with it was in a 

great meaſure cut off, ſo that, from June, in which he failed, 
we find an intermiſſion of about nine months in the ſeries of his 
letters, and not more than four of them written to Atticus du- 

ring the continuance of the war. Ad Att. xi. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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this diſagreeable ſituation he reſumed his uſual way V. of R. 
of raillery, and, what he could not diſſuade by his ,, 74 


authority, endeavoured to make ridiculous by his 1 ir. 


jeſts. By this conduct he is faid to have provoked 403 Conf 


Pompey ſo far, that he told him, I wiſh you would go 
over to the other fide, that you may begin 10 fear us. 

And it gave occaſion afterwards to Antony, in a ſpeech 
to the Senate, to cenſure the levity of his behaviour 

in the calamity of a civil war, and to reflect not 

only upon his fears, but the unſeaſonableneſs alſo of 
his jokes. Having paid this attention to the great- 

eſt civil character of his time, let us return to Cæ- 

ſar, whom we left in his progreſs to Rome. 

Cæſar, ſo vigorous in action, ſo temperate in vic- agar. ix. 
tory, was now become the object of public admira- 1, 5. 12. 
tion all over /taly. The municipal towns in the 
ſouthern parts, who, the year before, had put up 


- Prayers for Pompey's recovery, were now as earneſt 


to ſhew their zeal for his rival; and he every where 

received congratulations on his ſucceſs. The peo- \ 
le flocked to Rome, not only thoſe whom particular 

oe had attached to his perſon, but thoſe alſo, 


who, guided by their intereſt, thought, with Cælius, 


that in civil contentions, when it came to arms, the 


ſtronger ſide was the beft, becauſe the /afeft. Several 


alſo of the Nobles of the honeſt, were more complai- 

ſant than Cicero; and did not think it adviſeable to 
diſregard Cæſar's ſolicitations: Among theſe were, pam. 
Servius Sulpicius, Volcatius Tullus, and M. Lepidus. The jj. 16. 
Prætors adminiſtered juſtice as uſual; and the Ediles 


o Some of Cicero's ſayings on this occaſion are preſ-rved by dif- 
ferent writers. When Pompey put him in mind of his coming ſo 
late to them: How can I come late, f:1d he, when I find nothing 
in readineſs among you And upo' Pompey's aſking him ſarcaſti- 
cally, Where his ſon-in-law Dolabella was ; He is with your fa- 
ther-in-law, replied he. To a perſon newly arrived from 1tahy, 
and informing them of a ſtrong r-port at Rome, that Pompey was 
blocked up by Ceſar ; and you ſailed hither therefore, ſaid he, 
that you might ſee it with your own eyes, Vid. Macrob. Sat. 11. 
3. Plut. in Cic. Midd!. p. 116. 
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J. of R. were making preparations for the public games. M. 

Bes Gr. Antony and Q. Caſſius, two Tribunes of the people, 

g the moſt zealous in Ca/ar' s intereſt, convoked, on 

403 Conſ. his arrival, the Senate in the ſuburbs, that he might 
Dio. 1. xii. be preſent without the infringement of the laws. 

cat de . In his harangue to the Houle, after complaining of 

Bell. Ciy his enemies, he faid, © that he had never affected 

Com. lib. i. © extraordinary and illegal honours*, but waited pa- 

4 tiently the time preſcribed. by the laws to ſolicit a 

ſecond conſulſhip. That the people, with the con- 

„ Turrence of the whole college of Tribunes, had 

e allowed him to ſtand candidate, though abſent, and 

“that even in the conſulſhip of Pompey ; who might 

“have prevented the paſſing of the decree, if he 

* had diſapproved of it; and who could have no 

„good reaſon to oppoſe. it. That he had given 

„proof of his moderation, by having voluntarily- 

„ propoſed, that both parties ſhould lay down their 

« arms; a meaſure which would have diveſted him 

« of government and command. That the malice 

of his enemies was ſuch, that they ſought to im- 

„ poſe terms upon him, to which they would not 

* ſubmit themſelves; chuſing rather to involve the 

« ſtate in a civil war, than to part with their armies 

and provinces. That he had been injured by hav- 

ing two of his legions taken away from him, and 

& that the violation of the authority of the Tribunes 

vas oppreſſive and inſolent. That he had frequent- 


p Pompey had been habitua ted to them from his youth, and 
made haughty and inſolent by them: He would bear no equal, 
and Cæ ſar did not think himſelf oblized to acknowledge him for 
his ſuperior: 


Nec guemquam jam ferre poteſt Cæſarve priorem, 
Pompeiuſwe parem.— | Lucan. 


« * then Cæſur comes nearer to the commonwealth's-man than 
« Pompey. Pompey's no equal has a viſible tinQtur2 of offenſive 
ambition; while Ceſar's no ſuperior, at moſt, afpires but to a 
* ſhare in commanding. ” Cibber. p. 183. 


e ly 
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ly made offers of peace, and had often deſired an V. of R. 
interview; and that all his efforts for an accom- f Chr. 


madation and the public good had been ineffectu- 


| 
: 
1 
þ 5 
14 
1.1 
k 


« al.” Upon all theſe accounts, he requeſted and yozCon. 


conjured the Senate to take the Republic under their 
protection, and to aſſiſt him to Ae it: And, if 
they declined, he ſaid, through fear, this important 
charge, he would take it wholly on himſelf. He 
then propoſed to ſend Deputies to Pompey to treat 
of an accommodation. Nor was he moved, he 
told them, by a reflexion which Pompey had made 
lately in the Houſe, that to ſend Deputies was to 
* acknowledge the ſuperiority of him to whom 
they were lent, and a mark of timidity in the ſen- 
« der. This, he ſaid, was a low way of thinking; 
and, in the ſame manner as he had endeavoured 
* at a ſuperiority in action, he would alſo ſtrive at 
* a ſuperiority in juſtice and equity.” This propo- 
ſal of a deputation was generally applauded ; but no 
one was found who would undertake the office: And 
three days were ſpent in debates and excuſes upon 
this point. For Pompey had declared, before his de- 
parture, that he ſhould look upon thoſe who ſtaid be- 
hind in Rome equally guilty with thoſe who were in 
CASAR'S camp. | 

| Dio 


q Cicero himſelf was not very forward to undertake the taſk of 
peace-making ; and others might very well be backward: He 
writes thus to Atticus: But, if Cæſar does not leave me at 


liberty to ſtand neuter, you adviſe me to declare myſelf public- Ad Att. 
* ly a mediator for an accommodation. No danger ſhall deter ix. 7. 


** me from that: For, ſurrounded as I am with dangers, act how 
will, why not expoſe myſelf to that which will do me the moſt 
* honour? But I am afraid left this ſhould gall Pompey, and en- 
gage him to give me a very had reception. For our friend 
** affeQts ſtrangely the domination of Ha. I know what I ky, 
and he has never made leſs a ſecret of any thing in his lite, 
„than he does of this. If ſuch, ſay you, are his diſpoſitions, 
* would you follow him? Believe me, my friend, 1 follow bim 
* for the kindneſſes he has done me, not ts he is the head of 
* a party, I befriend him as I did Milo, as I did —. Then, 
** fay you, you diſapprove of his cauſe. No, it is an excel- 
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V. of R. 


The Rom AN His TOR. Book X. 
Dw writes, that, having alſo aſſembled the people 


Bef Chr without the city, he harangued in the ſame ftrain, 


and promiſed to keep up plenty in Rome, by ſending 


403 Conf. corn from Sicily and Sardinia, and to make a dona- 
L. xli. p. tive of three hundred ſeſterces to each of the poorer 
3 Fr citizens; and that, in conſequence of theſe pacific 


108. 


ſpeeches, the Romans reſumed the appearance of peace, 


which they had put off from the taking of Rimini; but 
were far from being eaſy. The great number of Cæſar's 
ſoldiers in the city; the little confidence to be put in 
a language which the circumſtances of affairs might 
dictate; and the examples of Marius and Sylla, who 
had made as fair promiſes at firſt; all contributed 
to excite the anxiety and terror of the more delibe- 
rate and thoughtful. 
Cæſar, finding that the Senate was back ward to 
take any reſolution, and that his enemies had en- 
gaged Metellus, one of the Tribunes to oppoſe his 
deligns, was not willing to waſte his time to no pur- 
poſe ; and he reſolved not to commit the fame error 
his enemies had been guilty of, in' leaving behind 
them the public money. He therefore ordered the 
Treaſury to be broke open, and ſeized the money 
for his own uſe. Metellus had the boldneſs to attempt 
to obſtru& him in this meaſure ; and Cæſar is ſaid to 
have treated him with unuſual roughneſs , telling 
him that it was in vain to talk of laws in the midſt of 
arms; and that he was maſter, not only of the money, 
but of the lives of all thoſe whom be had conquered. The 
Tribune, not being intimidated by theſe terrible 
words, and perſiſting in his oppoſition with the ap- 
plauſe of ſome that were preſent, Cz/ar threatened 


'« lent one: but, remember what I fay ; he and his party will act 


« ſcandalouſly. They will endeavour to ſtarve Rome and [taly, 
* then plunder and burn their country, and ſeize the properties 
© of monied men. If Pompey prevails, we will not leave in 


*« Ttaly one ſtone upon another.” And Ad Att. ix. 10. he fays, 


„% What threatenings againſt our free towns, againſt ſome of 
* our patriots in particular, and ___ all thoſe who flaid be- 
* hind Ho frequent was that ſaying in Pompey's mouth, Could 
„ Sylle do ſuch a thing, and cannot I do it?“ 


to 
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to kill him, adding: Young men, conſider it is harder V. of R. 

for me io ſay it than 10 do it. Some people, ſays Plu- 79% 

zarch, yet ventured to repreſent, that there was in the 48. 

Treaſury a ſacred fund, not to be employed but un- 403 Conſ. 

der the terror of a Gallic invaſion: I have entire 

removed that ſcruple, replied Cz/ar, by ſubduing the Gauls. 

He found there, according to Pliny's computation, 

twenty-five thouſand bars of gold, thirty-five of ſil- About 

ver, and forty millions of ſeſterces“. 322,916.1, 
Cæſar left the city immediately after this neceſſa 

but unpopular ſtep, and, as Curio told Cicero, much 

diſturbed to ſee the people diſguſted with it. He had 

reſolved to ſpeak to them beforehe ſet out, but he durſt 

not venture upon it for fear of ſome affront : And 


hurried away much diſcompoſed, having made a ſtay 
of only ſix or ſeven days. | 


r Pliny has alſo related, l. xxxiii. 3, that Cæſar took out of the 
the Treaſury 1500 pounds of Laſer of Cyrene, a drug of great M 
value among the ancients, and much eſteemed by them, not only Nat. Med. 
for medicinal uſe, but for ſauce. This drug is, however, ac- t. U. p. 
cording to the opinion of an author much to be depended on in 606. 
theſe matters, what we now call aſſa fetida, the taſte and ſmell 
of which are ſcarce to be borne. 'The Orientals are to this day very 
fond of it. Crevier. | 


CHAP. 


% 
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CHAP. IV. 


The reduclion of SARDINIA by VALERIUS, of SIC:LY 
by Cur1o, aud of SPAIN by Cs AR. 


Y: ; gen 
foals (C. SA RN, before he ſet out for Spain, commit- 
Bef. Chr. ted th care of the city to the Prætor L. Ami- 
48. lius Lepidus, who was afterwards Triumvir with An- 
— tony and Octauius He appointed Antony to command 
the forces in · Italy, named his brother C. Antonius to 
the government of //lyricum, and Licinius Craſſus to 
that of Ci/alpine Gaul, He alſo gave orders for the 
ſpeedy fitting out of two fleets, the one to guard the 
coaſts of the Adriatic, of which he made Dolabella 
Admiral; the other, under the direction of Q., Hor- 
tenſius, the fon of the famous Orator of that name, 
was to protect thoſe of the Tuſcan ſea. He ſet at liber- 
ty, at the ſame time, the unfortunate Ariſtobulus, for- 
merly King of the Jews, and ſent him to Juda, to 
raiſe commotions there, and to give diſturbance to 
Scipio, who was gone to his province of Syria, to ga- 
ther forces and money for Pompey. 1 
Valerius and Curio had been appointed at Brun- 
duſium to paſs over into Sardinia and Sicily; and they 


s Young Horienſius had been diſinherited by his father, who 
left his great wealth to his wife Marcia. I his lady had been 
married before to Cato, by whom the had ſeveral children; and 
was actually with child when he conſented to let his friend have 
her. When ſhe was a rich widow, Cato took her back again: 
Which ogave, fays Plutarch, in Cat. an occaſion to Cæſar to re- 
proach him with covetouſneſs mercenary and views. For, faid he, 
if he wanted a wife, why did he part with her? And, if he 
did not, why did he take her again? Unleſs he gave her only 
as a bait to Hortenſius; and lent her when ſhe was young, t» 
had e her again when ſhe was rich. This behaviour of Cato did 
not inſpire the young man with any zeal for his and Pompey's 
cauſe ; and, though the father was a pillar of the Ariftocratical 
faction, it is no wonder to ſee the ſon employed on the popular 
ſide. 

now 
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now ſet out with Cæſar for the execution of his or- 
ders, in which they met with no oppoſition. The 
inhabitants of Callaris, now Cagliari, the principal 
town in Sardinia, no ſooner heard of Valerius's com- 
miſſion, than they drove out Cotta; who commanded 
there for Pompey, and who, finding the whole iſland 
in Ca ſar's intereſt, fled precipitately into Africa. 
Cato had been ſent into Sicily by Pompey ſome 
weeks before he left /zaly: On his arrival there, 
he applied himſelf with great diligence to gather 
forces for both the ſea. and land ſervice; He refitted 
old ſhips and cauſed new ones to be built, and he 
ordered the ſeveral ſtates of the iſland to furniſh 
him with levies of horſe and foot. He alſo ſent his 
officers to raiſe troops in Lucania, and the country 
of the Brutii. But, perceiving that he was not to be 
ſupported by Pompey, arid muſt truſt entirely to his 
own ſtrength, he did not think it expedient to defend 
his province: And, calling his officers together, he 
complained of Pompey, who, without any previous 
preparations, had involved the Commonwealth in an 
unneceſſary war; and who, when queſtioned by him- 
ſelf and others, in the Senate, had aſſured them that 
he was in readineſs to ſuſtain it. Having declar- 
ed, in this manner, his ſentiments, he quitted the 
iſland on the approach of Curio. Cicero was much 
ſcandaliſed at his conduct, being perſuaded that he 
might have held his poſſeſſion without difficulty, and 
that all honeſt men would have flocked to him, eſpe- 
cially when Pompey's fleet was ſo near to. ſupport him. 
I wiſh, ſays he, that Cotta may hold out Sardinia, as it 


is ſaid be will, for, if ſo, how baſe will Cats's beba- 


viour appear! And he cites Curio, as being of this 
opinion, who, he fays, confeſſed, that, if Pompey's 
fleet had appeared upon the coaſt and begun to act, 
he would hunſelf have run away the faſt . 

THY 1 Cæſar 


t Plutarch in Cat. and Appian de Bell. Civ. l. ii. relate, that 
' Ajintus 


109 


21 
704. 
Bef. Chr. 
48. 
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Cæſ. de 
Bell. Civ. 
Com. l. i. 


Ad Att. x. 
47 7» 16. 
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R. of V. Czſar, on his arrival in Gaul, was informed that 
Bel. Fur Pompey had ſent Vibullius Rufus into Spain; who, not 
48. many days before, had been taken priſoner at Corfi- 
403 Conſ. nium, and had been ſet at liberty; that L. Domitius, 
Czf. de named by the Senate to the government of Gaul, was 
oo G 8 expected at Marſeilles, and that, to prepare the way 
for his reception, the Maſſilian Deputies in Rome, 

| ng men of the firſt quality, had been ſent home 
y Pompey, before he left the city; and had been ex- 
horted by him to remain in their ancient attachment 
and fidelity to the Senate, and not to ſuffer the me- 
mory of his paſt ſervices to their country to be 
blotted out by thoſe they had fince received from 
Ceſar. The inhabitants of Marſeilles, in conſequence 
of 'theſe remonſtrances, had determined to ſhut their 


gates againſt Cæſʒar, and called to their aid the Albici, 
à barbarous people who had_long been under their 
protection, and inhabited the adjoining mountains. 
hey laid in ſtores of proviſions, ſet up workſhops 
for the making of arms, refitted their navy, repair- 
ed their walls and gates, and neglected nothing to 

put their town in a ſtate of defence. 
Strabo. l. The government of the city was ariſtocratical, the 
iv. p. 179. whole power being in the hands of a Senate conſiſt- 
ing of {1x hundred Nobles, who held their places for 
life: But out of this number there was formed 
a Council of fifteen for the execution of the laws 


and diſpatch of 'buſineſs. Cæſar ſent for theſe, and 


Afin®us Pollio, having oy an over ſame troops to Meſſana 
before Curio s arrival, Cato ſent to him to inquire, by whoſe 
authority, whether of the Senate or the people, he had landed 
in his province: That Pollio anſwered, it was by the authority 
of him who was Maſter in Italy : That Cato, at the fame 
time, being informed that Pompey had already failed. for Dyrra- 
chium, ſaid he could eafily drive Pollio out of Sicily ;. but, as 
greater forces were coming to join him, he would , not engage 
the iſland in a war; and after complaining, not of Pompey, as Cæ- 
far relates, but of the Gods, who gave Pompey ſucceſs in every 
fooliſh and diſhoneſt enterpriſe, and now abandoned him when he 
was defending his country, he adviſed the people of Syracuſe to 
ſubm t to Curio, and provide for their own fafety. 


exhorted 
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exhorted them to follow the example and authority V of k. 


of all Italy, which was now in his intereſt, rather 
than the will of one particular perſon and his adhe- 


704. 
Bef. Chr. 
48 


rents. The Counſellors, returning into the city, aſ- 403 Conſ 


ſembled the Senate on this important occaſion, which 
ſent back the following anſwer : That they ſaw that 
& the Romans were divided into two parties, and that 
« jt did not belong to them to decide the quarrel. 
That at the head of theſe parties were Pompey and 
“ Czſar, both patrons of their city; the firſt hav- 
ing added to its dominion the country of the Yol- 


And that, as they were equally indebted to both, 
it did not become them to aſſiſt the one againſt the 
other; but to remain in a ſtate of neutrality, and 
to grant to neither an admittance into their town 
or port.” 

This anſwer had juſt been given, when Domitius 
arrived at Marſeilles, with a fleet of ſeven gallies, 
which he had manned with the ſlaves, freedmen, and 
peaſants, who belonged to his lands in Ty/cany. He 
was received, however, into the town, was appointed 
its Governor, and charged with the adminiftration of 
the war; and by his order the Maſſilian fleet was ſent 


out immediately to fail along the coaſts, that it might 


ſeize and bring in all the merchant-veſlels it could 
find, in order that they might be made fit for ſer- 
vice, or taken to pieces to repair others. Cæſar was 
incenſed at theſe proceedings, and, being ſenſible of 
the conſequence of leaving behind him in the intereſt: 
of his enemies a city which was the key of Gaul, 
he reſolved to lay ſiege to it directly both by ſea 
and land. He appointed three legions for this pur- 
poſe, and, at the ſame time that he prepared towers 
and other works for the approaches by land, he had 
twelve gallies built at Arles; which, being comple- 
ted, and brought down the Rhone to Marſeilles in thir- 
ty days, he gave the command of them to Decimus 


Brutus, and charged C. Trebonius with the conduct of 
the ſiege, 


The 
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The RoMAN His TOR. Book X. 
The employment Cæſar found fo unexpectedly at 
Marſeilles delayed not his Spaniſh expedition. While 
© preparations were making for the ſiege, he ſent C. Fu- 
bius with three legions that were quartered / near 
Narbonne, to take poſſeſſion of the paſſes of the Py- 
renees, which were guarded by a party of Afranius's 
troops : And this Commander, having forced theſe, 
advanced by long marches towards the main army. 
Pompey had three Lieutenants in Spain, Afranius, Pe- 
treius, and Varro: The firſt of theſe was at the head 
of three legions in the nearer Spam : The other 
two, reckoning their new levies, had each two le- 
gions. Petreius commanded from the Caſtilian foreſt 
to the Anas : Varro from the Anas quite through 
Luſitania and the territories of the Vetiones. Theſe 
Lieutenants, upon the arrival of Vibullius Rufus, had 
conſulted together, and agreed, that Petreius ſhould 
join Afranius with his two legions, and that Varro 
ſhould remain in further Spain and ſecure that pro- 
vince. They raiſed with all diligence eighty co- 
horts among the Spaniards, and five thouſand horſe ; 
and determined to make Herda the ſeat of the war, 
on account of its convenient ſituation, upon a rifing 
ground, twenty miles from the Herus, between the 
rivers Sicoris and Cinga. | 
Ceſar ſent after Fabius what other legions he had 
in Gaul not employed at the ſiege of Mar/eilles 
which could not be more than two, unleſs he brought 
from Italy the three with which he had made himſelf 
maſter of it. To theſe legions he added fix thouſand 
auxiliary foot, and three thouſand horſe, who had 
ſerved under him in all his former wars; and he was 
now furniſhed with as many more. For, having heard 
that Pompey was coming with his whole force through 
Mauritania into Spain , he ſent circular letters to all 


u It was reported at this time in rah, that Pompey, at the 
head of a great army, had paſſed through //lyria into Germany : 
And this news, ſays Cicero, is grounded upon indiſputable aut lo- 
rity, Ad Att. X.9. 

the 
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the Gallic States, inviting by name thoſe of the moſt V. of R. 


known and approved valour, and, in particular, a 
ſelect body of mountaineers from Aquitania, where it 


borders upon the Roman province. And, to aſſure 403 Conl. 


himſelf the better of the fidelity of both officers and 
ſoldiers in his army, he borrowed ſums of money of 
all his Tribunes and Centurions; which he diſtri- 
buted among the ſoldiers; by that means engaging 
his officers by their own intereſt, and the ſoldiers by 
his liberality. He ſoon followed himſelf with nine 
hundred horſe, which he had kept for a body-guard, 

Fabius, before Caſar's arrival, had left nothing 
unattempted for gaining the country round about to 
his party by his letters and ambaſſadors. He had 
already laid two bridges over the Sicoris, four miles 
diſtant from each other, for the convenience of forag- 
ing, having conſumed all the paſture on his fide of 
the river. Pompey's Generals did the fame, and with 
the ſame view ; which occaſioned frequent ſkirmiſhes 
between the horſe. It happened, one day, that two 
of Fabius's legions, going out to guard the foragers, 
according to cuſtom, had paſled the river, and, the 
carriages and cavalry endeavouring to follow after, 
the bridge broke down on a ſudden, and prevented 
them from joining the foot. This Afranius and Pe- 
tretus perceiving, by the hurdles and other materials 
that came ſwimming down with the ſtream, imme- 
diately detached four legions, with all their cavalry, to 
attack the two legions. L. Plancus, who commanded 
the foraging guard, ſeized a riſing ground, and, form- 
ing his men in two diviſions, poſted them back to back, 
and fo made a double front to prevent their being ſur- 
rounded by the enemy's hork By this diſpoſition, 
though inferior in number, he was enabled to ſuſtain 
the AO charge of the Pompeian legions and ca- 
valry, till the colours of two legions, which Fabius 
ſent over by the further bridge to the aſliſtance of 
his party, were deſcried at a diſtance. Their ap- 
proach put an end to the engagement, and both ar- 
mies returned to their ſeveral camps. | 
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V. of R. Two days after this engagement, Cz/ar arrived 
Bel dn in the camp : And he ordered the bridge that had 

48 broke down to be inftantly repaired. The next 

403 Conf, day he took a view of the country, and, leaving fix 
cohorts to guard the bridge and the camp, he march- 
ed with the reſt of his forces in three lines to Merda 
and ſtopped near A/ranius's camp, where he remained 
under arms, and offered him battle on an even ground. 
Afranius drew out his troops and formed them 
halt-way down the hill. Cz/ar, finding he declined 
an engagement upon equal terms, reſolved to en- 
camp within four hundred paces of the foot of the 
mountain; and, to hmder his troops from being 
alarmed: or interrupted in their works by ſudden in- 
curſions from the enemy, he ordered the ſoldiers of 
the third line, while thoſe of the firſt and ſecond 
continued in order of battle, to cut a ditch fifteen 
feet broad behind them, without throwing up a 
rampart, which would have been perceived by the 
enemy. Thus the front of his camp was ſecured 
by a ditch, before Afranius had the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
his defign to encamp fo near him. In the evening he 
made the legions file off by the two ends of the 
ditch, and brought them behind it, where he paſſed the 
whole night under arms. The day after, he carried 
his entrenchments quite round the camp: And, be- 
cauſe materials for a rampart muſt have been fetch- 
ed from a great diſtance, he contented himſelf for 
the prefent with a naked ditch; allotting a legion 
to each ſide of the camp, ard keeping the reſt of the 
troops under arms to cover thoſe employed in the 
works. The Pompeian Generals came down with 
their troops as far as the bottom of the mountain, 
and threatened to give battle. But Cz/ar, o—_—_ 
to the three legions under arms, and the defence o 
his ditch, did not call off his workmen; and Afra- 
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x Ceſar arrived at Marſeilles before the end of the month of 
April: (Ad Att. x. 10.) and he ſeems to have reached his army in 
Sain before the end of the month of May. 


mus, 


hs. fa. —_ _—_—— 
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Chap. V. The Roman HISTORY. 


nius, not venturing to come farther into the plain, V. of R. 
after a ſhort ſtay, wheeled off with his men. The 3.7 C 


third day (æſar added a rampart to his fortifications, 


and ſent orders to the cohorts he had left behind, 403 Coni. 


to decamp,. and come up to him. | 
Between the city of /lerda and the hill, where Pe- 
treius and Afranius were incamped, there was a plain 


of about three hundred paces; in the midſt of which Com. I. i. 


was a riſing ground: And Cz/ar perceived, that, by 
the means of this poſt, it would be eaſy for him to 
deprive the enemy of the conveniency of their bridge, 
and their communication with the city, from whence 
they furniſhed thernſelves with all their ſubſiſtence. 
In order to get poſſeſſion of it, he drew out three 
legions, and, having formed them in order of bat- 
tle, commanded the foremoſt of them to run before 
and gain the place, Ajramus, ſeeing his deſign, diſ- 
patched, by a nearer way, the cohorts that were up- 
on guard to the ſame eminence. The fight was 
ſharply maintained on both ſides: but Afranms's men, 
who firſt got poſſeſſion, obliged thoſe of Cz/ar to give 
ground; and, being reinforced by freſh ſupplies, put 
them at laſt to the rout, and forced them to fly: 
ſhelter to the legions. Cæſar aſcribes the advantage 
which Afranius's troops had over his on this Qcca- 
ſion to their manner of fighting. It was their method 
to come forward briſkly againſt an enemy, and 
boldly poſſeſs themſelves of ſome poſt ; neither ta- 
king care to preſerve their ranks, nor holding 
it neceſſary to fight in a cloſe compact body; and, if 
they found themſelves hard preſſed, they thought it 
no diſhonour to retire, In theſe particulars they fol- 
lowed the example of the Zufitani and the other 
barbarous nations of Spain. This manner of fight- 
ing as it was new and unexpected, diſordered Cz/ar's 
men, who, ſeeing the enemy come forward without 
regard to order, were apprehenſive of being ſurround- 
ed, while they were obliged to maintain their ranks, 
and not to abandon their enſigns. 


I 2 Ceſar, 


The Roman HIS rok v. Bock X. 
Czar, contrary to his expectation, finding the 


Bef Gi, COnſternation like to ſpread through the whole army, 


encouraged his men, and, leading on himſelf the 


Ke ninth legion to the aſſiſtance of thoſe that fled, he 


ſoon put a ſtop to the vigorous and inſulting purſuit 
of the enemy, obliged them in their turn to give 
way, and purſued them to the very walls of Verda. But 
the ſoldiers, elated with ſucceſs, and eager to repair 
the loſs they had ſuſtained, followed the runaways 
with ſo much impetuoſity, that they were drawn into a 
diſad vantageous place, and found themſelves directly 
under the fil where the town ſtood ; whence, when 
they endeavoured to retire, the enemy, facing about, 
charged them vigorouſly from the higher ground. 
The hill was rough and ſteep on each fide, and the 
ſpot, where they ſtood, was ſo narrow, that only three 
cohorts could be drawn up in front, which could be 
neither reinforced in flank, nor protected by the caval- 
ry. The enemy's forces increaſed every moment, freſh 
.cohorts being ſent from the camp through the town, 
to relieve thoſe that were fatigued; And Cæſar was 
obliged to detach alſo ſmall parties to maintain the 
battle, and bring off the wounded. 
The fight had laſted five hours, without intermiſ- 
ſion, when Cæſars men, preſſed by the multitude of 
the enemy, and having ſpent their darts, attacked the 
cohorts on the hill ſword in hand, and, bearing down a 
few, obliged the reſt to betake themſelves to flight. 
The purſuit was continued to the very walls of Herda, 
and, a part of the enemy taking ſhelter within the 
town, Ce/ar's men had an opportunity of making 
— their retreat. At the ſame time the | cavalry 
found means to gain the ſummit of the mountain, and, 


riding between both armies, hindered the enemy from 
harrailing the rear. Thus the engagement was at- 
- tended with various turns of fortune; and both ſides, 
of conſequence. laid claim to the victory: Cz/ar's ſol- 
diers, becauſe they had bravely maintained them- 
ſelves. for five hours in a diſadvantageous poſt, and 


ha 


* 
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had at laſt, driven the enemy into the' town; and Y. of R. 


Afranius's ſoldiers, becauſe they had kept poſſeſſion 
of the hill which had occaſioned the battle. The 


loſs on both ſides was but inconſiderable for ſo long 10 Gr 


and fo fierce a contention, Cz/ar loſt the firſt Centu- 
rion of the haſtati of the fourteenth legion, with a- 
bout ſeventy men: And above ſix hundred were 
wounded, On the other fide were ſlain five Centu- 
rions and above two hundred ſoldiers.  Afranius, 
made ſenſible of the great importance of the diſpu- 


ted poſt, cauſed the place to be fortified, and placed 


in it a ſtrong garriſon for its defence. 7 ats 
This engagement was followed, two days after, 
by an accident, which brought Cæſar's whole army 
into the greateſt diſtreſs and danger. A violent ſtorm 
of rain, and the melted ſnow from the mountains, 
made the Sicoris overflow its banks, and break down, 
in the ſame day, the two bridges which Fabius had 
erected over it. Thus Cz/ar found himſelf ſhut up 
in a compaſs of thirty miles, between two rivers, 
neither of which was fordable. The States that had 
declared for him could ſupply him with no proviſions ; 
the troops ſent beyond the river to forage could not 
return to the camp; and the convoys he expected 
from Gul and Italy could not get to him. It. was 
almoſt harveſt- time, and for that reaſon corn was be- 
come very ſcarce, and the more: fo, as Afranius had 
carried great quantities of it into /lerdza, and the reſt 
had been conſumed by Cæſar's troops. The caitle, 
which were the next reſource in the preſent wait, 
had been removed to a diſtance by the neighbouring 
nations, upon the breaking out of the war. The 
parties, ſent out to get proviſions in the country that 
lay behind the camp, were perpetually harraſſed by 
the Spaniſb infantry, who, being accuſtomed to paſs 
the rivers on blown-up ſkins, purſued them every 
where. 
Cæſar endeavoured to repair his bridges, but to 
no purpoſe ; The river was deep and rapid, and the 
* enemy 
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T. of R. enemy, ſtationed along the oppoſite bank, ſhowered 

Bet Cir their darts upon the {pot where the men attempted 

- 48. to work. While things were in this poſture, a large 

403 -Conſ;convoy from Gaul arrived on the other bank of the 

river, at ſome diſtance above Cz/ar's camp. It con- 

ſiſted of archers from the Rutheni, ſome Gallic horſe, 

with many carts and much baggage, and about ſix 

thouſand men of all forts, with their domeſtics and 

ſlaves, who, being apprehenſive of no danger, kept 

no order or diſcipline in their march. There were like- 

wiſe along with it many youngNoblemen, Senators ſons, 

and Roman Knights, with the Deputies from the States 

of Guul, and ſome of Cz/ar's Lieutenants. Afranius, 

appriſcd of their arrival, ſet out in the night with 

three legions and all his cavalry; and, ſending the 

horſe before, attacked them, when they leaſt expect. 

ed it. The Gallic ſquadrons, forming themſelves with 

great expedition, began the fight; and, though few 

in number, comparatively with the enemy, maintain. 

ed their ground, and gave the reſt of the convoy time 

to repair to the neighbouring mountains; whither 

they alſo retreated, as ſoon as they ſaw the legions 

advancing towards them, They loſt only two Hun- 

dred archers, a few troopers, and ſome ſervants and 

. ona 

This event ſerved to enhance the price of provis 

ſions ; a calamity inſeparable from preſent ſcarcity, 

About 1 l. and the proſpect of future want. Corn was ſold at 

dos ft denarii a buſhel : The ſoldiers began to loſe their 

rength, and, the evil increaſing every moment, 

Cæſar diſmiſſed all the uſeleſs mouths. Afranius, on 

the contrary, abounded in all things: He had large 

magazines of corn, was continually ' receiving freſh 
ſupplies, and had plenty of forage. 79 

Theſe circumſtances were greatly 'exaggerated by 

Afranius, and Petreius in their letters to Rome, where 

moſt people concluding, that the war was almoſt at 

an ul made public congratulations to the relations 

of the two Generals on their great ſucceſs. * 
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alſo of the Nobility left {taly in order to join Pompey ; Y. of R. 


ſome to carry the firſt accounts of this grateful news, 
others that they might not be ſo late as to ſub- 


ject themſelves to the reproach of having waited for 403 Conſ. 


the event of things. Among the reſt, Servius Sul- 
Picius and C. Marcellus probably put to ſea on this 
occaſion, and, perhaps, Cicero himſelf , for intelligence 
of the battle of Herda, and of Cæſar's diſtreſs, might 
a 9 very well have reached him before the elevenib 
of June. . 

The joy of Pompey's party was but ſhort. Cæſar, 
ſeeing no poſſibility of repairing the bridges, gave or- 
ders for. the building ſome of that ſort of veſſels, the 
uſe whereof he had learned in his Britiſb expedition. 
The keel and ribs of theſe boats were of light wood, 
and the reſt of oſier covered . over] with leather. 
When he had got a ſufficient number, he ſent them 
by night in waggons to a place twenty two miles 
diſtant from: his camp. There having embarked a 
good number of his ſoldiers and carried them over 

e river, he took poſſeſſion of a hill on the other 


ſide; threw up a fortification and poſted a legion in 


it before the enemy thought of obſtructigg him: 
And here, in two days time, he laid a bridge over 
the Sicoris, by which means he recovered his foragers, 
ſecured the convoy, and opened a paſſage for future 
ſupplies. Lad | | C45 

The change of fortune was ſudden and great, Cz- 
ſar being much, ſuperior in cavalry, the enemy was 
now reduced to: confine their , foraging within the 
neighbourhood of their camp; and to detach parties 


for that purpoſe in the night. Six conſiderable States 


alſo declared themſelves in his favour, and agreed 
to furniſh him with proviſions. A cohort compoſed 
from one of them, which ſerved under Afranius, de- 
ſerted to him upon hearing the reſolution of their 


| 3 The Oſcenſes, Cal urritani, Tarraconenſes, Jucetani, Au ſe- 
tani, and 111 | | 
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V. of R. countrymen. The other provinces more diſtant, ſee- 


ing the rumour induftriouſly ſpread of Pompey's march 
through Mauritania quite extinguiſhed, renounced alſo 


403 Conf. their engagements with Afranius, and beſought Cæ- 


ſar's friendſhip. 


The bridge over the Sicoris was twenty two miles 


from the camp, which obliged the cavalry to take 
this compaſs, when they went to forage : And Cz/ar, 
to remedy this iconveniency, undertook to make 
the river fordable by turning its water into canals, 
thirty feet deep. When the work was almoſt com- 
pleted, Petretus and Afranius, perceiving that they 
would be ſoon cut off from their proviſions by a ca- 
valry ſo ſuperior to their own, took the reſolution 
to carry the war into Celtiberia, a province where Pom- 
pey's fame was great, and where they expected to 


make new levies horſe and foot. They propoſed by 


taking poſſeſſion of ſome ſtrong poſt to protract the 
war till winter. In order to execute this plan, they 
got together all the boats they could on the Herus, 


and carried them to Ooge/a, a town upon that river, 


about twenty miles from their camp. There they 
cauſed a bridge of boats to be made; and, having 
ſent two' legions over the Stcoris to fortify a camp 
with a rampart of twelve feet, they prepared to fol- 
low with the reſt of their au. 
Cæſar, informed of this motion by his ſcouts, la- 


boured day and night at his drains, and lowered the 


water in the Sicoris to that degree that the cavalry 
could paſs without difficulty; but it ſtill took 
the infantry up to the ſhoulders, a depth which, 


joined to the rapidity. of the ſtream, ſeemed , 


to render it impaſſable to them. On the other ſide, 
Afranius, ſeeing Cæſar's works in fuch forwardneſs, 
and having notice that the bridge over the Herus was 
perfected, loſt no time, but, leaving two auxiliary co- 
horts in U/erda, he croſſed the Sicoris with all his for- 
ces, and joined the two legions he had ſent before. 
Ceſar had no means of ſtopping their march, but by 
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harraſſing them with his cavalry ; for he could not ſend V. of R. 


his foot ſoon enough over his bridge, the diſtance 
was ſo great. | 


He ordered therefore his horſe to paſs the river, 403 Conſ. 
and they ſoon came up with Afranius, who had de- 


camped at midnight. At break of day their mo- 
tions were eaſily deſcried from the hills near the 
camp. They preſſed extremely the enemy's rear, dif- 
ordered their ranks, and obliged them to halt: 
Then the cohorts facing about forced the cavalry to 
give ground ; who, as ſoon as they began to march, 
renewed the attack. At this ſight the legionary ſol- 
diers running up and down the camp, loudly com- 
plained, that the enemy would eſcape, and that the 
war would be unneceſſarily protracted : And they 
deſired their officers to aſſure Cæſar, that they feared 
neither danger nor fatigue, and were ready to paſs 
the river as the horſe had done. Cæſar moved by 
their alacrity, though he ſaw ſome danger in expoſing 
his army in a deep and rapid ſtream, yet reſolved to 
make a trial of the paſſage. Having firſt drawn from 
every company ſuch as were weak of body, he left 
them with one legion to guard the camp. Then diſ- 
ſing a double line of cavalry above and below the 
ord, he carried oyer all his ſoldiers without the loſs 
of one mian. Thoſe, who were borne down by the 
violence of the current, were ſaved by the horſe be- 
low them. Cæſar began the purſuit without delay, 
marching in three lines; and ſuch was the ardour of 
the ſoldiers, that, though they were forced: to go ſix 
miles about, and had loſt a great deal of time in paſ- 
{ing the river, they came up with the enemy at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, 

Afranius and Petreius, intimidated by an approach 
ſo ſudden and unexpected, halted on an eminence, 
and put their troops in order of battle. Cæſar kept 
his in the plain, being unwilling to hazard an action 
till his army had recovered their fatigue. But, the 


moment that the two Generals began again to move 
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FV. of R. on, he followed; and thus forced them to encamp 
Bel & much ſooner than they intended. They took up 


their quarters in a range of mountains to ayoid the 


403 Conſ. iniulcs of the cavalry; and, having placed parties 


in all the paſſes to ſtop Cæſar's progreſs, ho b 
this means to get off ſafe to the — Thie, = 
Ceſar, was their great object, and what, above all 
things, they ſhould have endeavoured to effect: But, 
being fatigued by a long march, and their continual 
ſkirmiſhes with the horſe, they imprudently deferred 
it till the next day. (æſar likewile encamped on a 
hill not far from them. | 5 

About midnight, however, Cæſar's cavalry, having 
picked up ſome ſoldiers of the enemy, who had ven- 
tured too far; from the camp in queſt of water, were 
informed by them that. Pompey's Lieutenants, had al- 
tered their reſolution, and were decamping in deep 
ſilence. . Immediately he ordered the alarm to be 
ſounded, and the ſignal given for marching ; Which 
engaged the enemy to delay their retreat, as they 
would have had greatly the diſadvantage in a noctur- 
nal march, both on account of their heavy baggage, 
and the ſuperiority of Cz/ar's cavalry, Next day, 
Petreius went out with a party of horſe to take a view 
of the country: And Decidius Saxa © was detached 
by Cæſar with a ſquadron for the ſame purpoſe. Both 
made the like report, in their ſeveral camps, that the 
country for five miles together was level and open, 
but after that rough and mountainous; and that which 
ever army firſt got poſſeſſion of the defiles might ea- 
ſily prevent the other from approaching. 


This Decidius Saxa was afterwards advanced by Cz/ar to be 
Tribune of the people, at which Cicero was much ſcandalized. 
In his 13th Philippic he fays, “ How can I omit this Decidius 
% Saxa, a man brought from the fartheſt end of the world; whom 
0 we ſee Tribune of the people, before we ever ſaw him a citi- 
« en?“ | 


Afranius 


Afranius and Petreius called a Council of war to V. of R 
debate whether they "ſhould depart that night, or 704. | | 
l 


wait till the morning. The greater number were for 3 

ſetting out in the dark, in hopes of reaching the de- 403 G 

files before Cæſar could have notice of their depat- 

ture. Others argued againſt the poſſibility of de- 

camping privately: They mentioned © the alarm 

„given in Cz/ar's camp the night before; and ob- 

< ſerved, that the enemy's cavalry were continually 

« patrolling in the night and had beſet all the ways 

and paſſes, that a nocturnal engagement was to be 

* avoided, becaule, in a civil war, the ſoldiers were 

« more apt to liſten to their fears, than to the obli- 

<< gations of the military oath ; that ſhame, and the 

* preſence of the Tribunes and Centurions the great 

* inſtruments of obedience and military duty, could 

“ have their proper effect only in the light; and that 

* therefore they ſhould make their attempt by day 

in which caſe if they received a diſaſter, or ſinal 

“ loſs, yet the bulk of the army would efcape, and 

be able to poſſeſs themſelves of the poſt in queſtion.” 

Theſe reaſons prevailed, and it was reſolved to ſet 

out the next morning by break of day. 

But Cz/ar got the ſtart of them, and marched with 

his legions as ſoon as it was light, taking a confider- 

able circuit, and following no particular route: For 

the direct way to the /berus by Oclogeſa lay through 

the enemy's camp. He was obliged therefore to lead 

his men through deep valleys, and over ſteep rocks, 

which they could not climb, but by diſencumbering 

themſelves of their arms, and returring them after- 

wards to one another. The ſoldiers however, in the 

hopes of putting ſpeedily a period to their labours, 

went on joyfully, As in this march Cæſar's army 

ſeemed to turn their backs, and purſued at firſt an 

oppoſite courſe, Afranius's foldiers, elated with this 

appearance, came forth from their camp, and infult- 

ed them on their ſuppoſed flight, imagining that the 

want, of proviſions forced them to return to os | 
eir | 
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Y. oi R. Their Generals applauded themſelves upon the reſo- 


lution they had taken of not decamping in the night; 
and were confirmed in the notion of Cæſar's retreat, 


* when they ſaw that he had neither baggage nor car- 


riages, which made them. conclude that the ſcarcity - 
mult be exceeding great. But when they perceived 
his men ſoon after turn to the right, and that his ad- 
vanced guard had already gained the ground beyond 
their camp, all immediately ran to arms, and, = 
ing a few cohorts to guard the baggage, they ſallied 
out in a body, purſuing their way directly to the 
Jberus. | | 
All depended now upon diſpatch. The difficulty 
of the ways was a great hinderanceto Cz/ar's troops ; 
but his cavalry in return greatly incommoded the 
ſoldiers of Afranius ; who, though he ſhould ſucceed 
in getting firſt to the defiles, was yet certain of loſing 
his baggage, and the cohorts which were left to — 
it in the camp. But Cz/ar outmarched him, ſuch was 
the vigour and alacrity of his men; and, having got 
into the plain beyond the rocks, formed his legions 
in order of battle, The two Generals, perceiving 
the enemy's infantry in front, and being attacked 
his cavalry in their rear, halted upon a riſing ground, 
from whence they detached four Spaniſh cohorts to 
take poſſeſſion of the higheſt mountain that appeared 
in ſight; thinking to open to themſelves a way over 
the hills to Oclageſa. The Spaniards, wheeling oblique- 
ly to take poſſeſſion of the place, were perceived by 
Czſar's cavalry, who, charging them furiouſly, broke 
them at the. firſt onſet, and ſurrounded and cut them 
to pieces in the view of both armies, 
Cz/ar had now a moſt favourable opportunity of 
iving his enemy a total overthrow ; and he was ſen- 
ſible they could make but a faint reſiſtance under 
their preſent conſternation, ſurrounded on all ſides as 
they were by his cavalry, and obliged to fight on an 
open and even ground. His officers, gathering round 
him, earneſtly begged that he would not delay the 
FO engage- 
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engagement: They repreſented, that the ſoldiers V. of R. 
* were eager for a battle, aud that Aranius's army gf Un. 


* had given many marks of fear: For they had nei- 


ether dared to ſupport their own detachment, nor 403 Conſ 


« come down the hill: And that they had brought 
« all their enſigns into one place, where they croud- 
« ed confuſedly round them, without obſerving rank 
“ or order.” They added, * that, if he thought the 
„ enemy too advaitageouſly poſted, he would ſoon 
have an opportunity of attacking them in another 
* place more favourable, the want of water laying 


them under a neceſſity of changing their camp.” 


But Cz/ar, having cut them off from all proviſions, 
was confident that he had it now in his power to re- 
duce them without bloodſhed : And he thought it 
better to gain the victory by his conduct, than by the 
force of arms. He therefore retired to a ſmall diſ- 
tance, to give Afranius an opportunity to regain his 
camp : And then, placing troops in the mountains to 
guard all the paſſages to the /berus, he lodged himſelf 
as near as he could to the enemy. 

The next day, while Pompey's Lieutenants were in 
Council debating what meaſures they ſhould follow, 
whether to return to /lerda, or march to Tarraco, no- 
tice was given them, that Cæſar's cavalry had fallen 
upon the parties ſent out in queſt of water, and preſſ- 
ed them hard. Upon this intelligence, which called 
for all their attention, they immediately formed ſeve- 
ral corps of horſe and foot intermixed with legionary 
cohorts, and began to throw up a rampart from the 
camp to the place where they watered. Afranius and 
Petreius divided this work between them, and went in 
perſon to direct it. 

In the mean time, the ſoldiers of the two armies 
had an opportunity of conferring together ; and thoſe 
who belonged to Afranius and Petretus thanked Cz/ar's 
troops for the generoſity they had ſhewed in ſparing 
them the day before, and teſtified their concern at 


being 
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Y. of R. being obliged to fight with their countrymen and 
Bol Fur relations. They then inquired, if they could truſt 
8. to Cæſar's clemency, and even promiſed to join him, 
403 Conf. if the lives of Petreius and Afranius were granted 
them: And they ſent ſome of their principal ers 
to treat with Cæſar. Theſe preliminaries being ſet- 
tled, the ſoldiers of both armies went to one another's 
tents, and a great number of Centurions and military 
Tribunes came to pay their court to Cz/ar. and to 
beg his protection. The Spauiſn Chiefs, who had 
been ſummoned to attend upon Afranius, and were | 
| detained in the camp as hoſtages, followed their ex- 
ample. Things were carried to ſuch a length, that 
Afraniu s fon, a young man, treated with Cz/ar, by [ 
the mediation of Sulpicius, for his own and his father's t 
preſervation. The joy was general; the Afraniaus : 
thought themſelves happy to Rave eſcaped ſuch im- - t 
minent danger; and the Cæſarians to have brought to v 
a happy concluſion ſo important an enterpriſe with- n 
out ſtriking a blow. Cæſar, in the judgment of all, I 


was upon the point of reaping the fruits of his cle- ſ] 
_ and all unanimouſly applauded his late con- 0 

uct. | 5 0 

Afranius, informed of what was tranſacting, quitted ſt 
the work he was engaged in, and returned to the b 
camp, not at all diſturbed, and prepared for all events: c 
But Petreius diſcovered a very different ſpirit. He cl 
armed his ſlaves, and, joining to them a prætorian ec 
cohort and ſome Spaniſh cavalry, he flew to the ram- ra 
part, and broke off the conferences of the ſoldiers, kt 


drove Cz/ar's men out of the camp, and put all of 
them he could find to the ſword. Thoſe of them 
who had an opportunity to rally, wrapping their 
cloaks round their left arms, drew their ſwords ; and, 
truſting to the nearneſs of their camp, defended them- 
{elves till they gradually retreated to the advanced 
guard, who ſcreened them from any further pur- 


(uit. . 
Then 
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Then Petreius went through the whole camp, beg- Y. of R. 


ging the troops, with tears in his eyes, to have pity 
on him and on Pompey their General, and not to de- 


liver them up to the cruel vengeance of their ene- 403 Conf. 


mies. The ſoldiers followed him to the head-quar- 
ters; and there he propoſed to them to bind them- 
ſelves by a new oath, not to abardon their Com- 


manders, nor to act ſeparately, but with concert and 
unanimity for the public good. He himſelf took the 


oath firſt, then tendered it to Afranius, then to the 
military Tribunes and Centurions, and, laſtly, to all 
the companies of the army. At the ſame time an 
order was iſſued, that all who had any of Cz/ar's 


troops in their tents ſhould produce them. in order 


that they might be put to death in ſight of the whole 


army. A few obeyed; but the greateſt part de- 


teſting this bloody decree, carefully concealed thoſe 
who were under their protection, and procured them 
means to eſcape in the night. However, the terror 
impreſſed upon them by their Generals, the ſeverity 
ſhewn in puniſhing, a d the new oath they had been 
obliged to take, defeated, for the preſent, all hopes 
of a ſurrender, and reduced the war to its former 
ſtate. Cz/ar, on his ſide, ordered diligent ſearch to 


be made after the Afranians who had remained in his 


camp, and carefully ſent them back. Some Officers 
choſe to ſtay with him; and theſe he afterwards treat- 
ed with great diſtinction, promoting them to higher 
ranks, and honouring ſuch of them as were Roman 
knights with the office of military Tribune. 

The army of Afranius had now no forage, and could 
not water but with much difficulty. The legionary 
ſoldiers, who had been ordered to take with them 
two and twenty days proviſion, had ſome corn re- 
maining : But the Spaniſh infantry and auxiliary troops 
had none; and, having no opportunity of ſupplying 
themſelves, they deſerted in great numbers to Cæſar. 
In this extremity, the expedient of returning to /ler- 
da appeared the ſafeſt, as they had ſtill ſome provi- 
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Y. of R. ſions in that city; and there they propoſed to conſult 
Be! Gar. Concerning the future management of the war. Tar- 
48. Taco was at a greater diſtance, and they would of 
403 Con ſ. conſequence he expoſed to greater hazards in the way. 
This reſolution being taken, they decamped ; and 

Cæſar followed, ſending his cavalry before, which 

/ perpetually harraſſed the rear of the enemy, The 
manner of fighting was thus: Some light- armed co- 

horts formed the rear-guard of Afranius's army; and 

theſe, where the ground was even, halted from time 

to time, and made head againſt the cavalry. - When 

they fell in with an eminence, the very nature of the 

ground furniſhed them with the means of defending 
themſelves ; becauſe thoſe who were foremoſt could 

protect thoſe who followed. When they came, how- 

ever, to a deſcent, the van could give no aſſiſtance to 

Vthe rear, and the cavalry annoyed them with their 

darts. To avoid this inconveniency, the legions 

halted, and, driving back the .cavalry a good way, 


| 
ran down the hill precipitately, and traverſed the | 
valley until they came to the oppoſite eminence, Their R 
cavalry, which ſhould have been of great uſe in this 
retreat, and of which they had a conſiderable num- k 
ber, were ſo terrified by their ill ſucceſs in former 1 
engagements, that they had been placed in t idſt F 
of the army, in order to be defended by the infaptry ; q 
and, if any of them dared to ſtraggle out of this p 
— they were immediately taken by Cz/ar's 5 

orſe. 

During theſe perpetual ſkirmiſhes, in which the : 
Afranians were often obliged to ſtop to diſengage the * 
rear, their march could not but be very flow. After ky 
advancing four miles, finding themſelves hard preſſed Kk 
by the cavalry, they halted on an eminence, and drew fs 
a line before them, as if they meant to encamp ; but ay 


did not unload their baggage : And when they ſaw * 
that Cz/ar had marked out his camp, pitched his BY 
tents, and ſent his cavalry to forage, they ſuddenly, all 
towards noon, reſumed their march, hoping to be * 
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of the cavalry for ſome time. Cæſar, leaving a few V. of R. 
cohorts to guard his baggage, followed with his le- , 
gions, and ſent orders for his cavalry to return with 48 

all ſpeed. The cavalry obſerved his orders, and, 403 Conſ. 


coming up with the enemy before the cloſe of day, 
fell upon their rear with ſuch impetuoſity, that it was 
almoſt put to the rout. A great number of ſoldiers, 
and ſome Centurions, loſt their lives. At the ſame 
time Cz/ar appearing with his whole army, the ene- 
my were threatened with a total overthrow, as they 
could neither continue their march, nor look out for 
a proper place for a camp. They were forced to halt 
in a very diſad vantageous ground, and at a diſtance 
from water. Czſar, conſtant in his purpoſe, did not 
offer to attack them, bur kept all his troops under 
arms to be in readineſs to purſue, if they ſhould at- 
tempt to eſcape either in the day or night. Pompey's 
Lieutenants, ſenſible of the diſadvantage of their 
ſituation, employed the whole night in throwing up 
intrenchments, and in diſpoſing their camp with an 
oppoſite front to Cæſar's army. The next day they 
continued at their works, and laboured from ſun-riſe 
to the evening. But the farther they extended their 
lines in order to better their poſition, the farther they 
removed from water : And thus, to avoid one incon- 
veniency, they fell into a greater. Cz/ar, who want- 
ed to oblige them to capitulate, by reducing them to 
extreme neceſſity, drew lines round their camp; and 
by this method he offered an obſtruction to any ſallies 
or eruptions which they might make. The ſcarcity 
of forage, and the view of performing their march 
with the greater expedition, ſoon induced them to 
kill all the beaſts of burden which they could not 
feed: And two days were waſted in forming and 
executing this reſolution. But, on the third, Afranius 
and Petreius, ſeeing Cæſar's works very much advanc- 
ed, and being apprehenſive of the conſequences, drew 
all their forces out of the camp, and formed them in 

Vor. VII. K order 
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V. of R. order of battle. Ceſar, aware of the hurt it might 
cur. do his reputation, if, contrary to the inclination of 


his troops, and the general expectation, he ſtill con- 


403 Conſ. tinued to decline an engagement, called in his work- 


men, aſſembled his cavalry, and put his army in a 
condition to receive them. He reſolved, however, 
to remain upon the defenſive ; and the rather, becauſe 


the diſtance between the two camps was ſo ſmall, 


being only two thouſand feet, that, ſhould he put the 
enemy to the rout, he could not flatter himſelf with 
the hopes of a complete victory. 
Afranius's troops were ranged in a double line, 
conſiſting of five legions : The Spaniſh cohorts, which 
uſed to be ſtationed in the wings, formed the body 
of reſerve. Cæſar's legions were drawn up in three 
lines : The firſt conſiſted of twenty cohorts, four out 


of each of his legions ; the ſecond of fifteen cohorts, 


three out of each legion; and the third of the ſame 
number. The archers and ſlingers were diſpoſed in 
the middle, and the cavalry in the two wings. The 
army beirg drawn up in this manner, each General 
kept firm to his reſolution ; Cæſar, not to engage un- 


leſs forced to it; and Afranius to prevent the pro- 


greſs of Cz/ar's works. In this poſture they continued 
till ſun-ſet, when both armies returned to their ſeveral 
camps. The next day Cz/ar propoſed to finiſh his 
lines ; and Pompey's Lieutenants endeavoured to find 
a fordable place in the Sicoris: But Cz/ar had taken 
his meaſures againſt this attempt, and had ſent his 
light- armed Germans with part of his cavalry over the 
river, and poſted bodies of troops along the banks at 
a ſmall diſtance from one another. 

The two Generals, having now no hope left, and 
being in want of wood, water, and corn, they de- 
manded a parley, and begged that it might be in 
ſome place out of the ſight of the ſoldiers. Cz/ar 
conſented to an interview, but the latter part of their 
requeſt was denied them: And Afranius, having firſt 

given 
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given his ſon for an hoſtage, met Cz/ar in the preſence Y. - oY: 
of both armies. He addreſſed him to this effect, with ,, Bef * 
all poſſible marks of ſubmiſſion: © that it was no juſt {Sg 
matter of blame, either in him or his ſoldiers, to 403 Conſ. | 
have preſerved their fidelity to their General Pom- | 
“ pey; but that they had now ſufficiently acquitted | 
« themſelves of their duty and ſuffered enough in | 
„his cauſe by the want of all kinds of neceſſaries: | 
That, like wild beaſts caught in a toil, they were | 

| 


cc 


* deprived of the moſt common enjoyments ; having 


their bodies oppreſſed with want, aud their minds 
overwhelmed with ignominy; and that therefore 
they acknowledged themie] ves to be vanquiſhed, and 
beſought and conjured him not to make a rigorous 
uſe of his victory, but to ſpare the lives of his un- 
happy countrymen.” Cæſar replied, © that Afra- 4 
&* tus, of all men, had the leaſt reaton to complain of A 
his preſent unfortunate ſituation, and the leaſt pre- 
tenſions to any favour ; for that every one elſe had 
performed their duty : He himſelf, in declining to 
* attack his army, though favoured by the advan- 
tages of time and place, in order that the way 
might be open to an accomm dation: His army, 
in returning unhurt the men that were in their 
power, after injuries received, and the maſſacre of 
their comrades : And even Afranius S 010n troops, in 
endeavouring to conclude a peace whereon the 
common fafety depended. That thus, when all 
orders had ſhewn an inclination to treat, Afrantus 
and Petreius alone had oppoſed the ſteps to an ac- 
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t “ commodation ; refuling an interview, and barba- 
* rouſly murdering thoſe whom the faith of a con- 
] + ference had inticed into their camp. That it had 
- therefore happened to them, as it often happens to 
n men of obſtinacy and arrogance; and they were 
* forced to have recourſe to prayers, and earneſtly to 
Ir « ſolicit the ſame terms which they had rejected with | 
ſt * ſcorn. That he would not, however, take advan- 1 
n ” tage of their preſent ſubmiſſion, or the favourable 
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circumſtances he was in, to inſiſt upon any thing 
tending to the increaſe of his power: And that he 
only requeſted they would diſband thoſe troops 
which had been ſo long kept on foot againſt him: 
For with what other view (he faid) had fix legions 
been ſent into Spain; a ſeventh levied there; fo 
many powerful navies equipped; and ſo many able 
and experienced officers ſent over? That ſuch 
mighty preparations could not be meant againſt 
Spain, or to ſupply the want of a province, which, 
having enjoyed a long peace, had no occaſion for 


ſuch extraordinary forces: That their real end was 


his deſtruction; to effect which, a new ſpecies of 
power had been introduced into the Common- 
wealth ; and that, on this account, the ſame man 
had been appointed to command in Mtaly at the 


gates of Rome, and to hold for ſo many years, 


though abſent, the government of the two moſt po- 
tent provinces of the Republic. That, for this 
reaſon alone, the Magiſtrates had been ſtripped of 
their . prerogatives, the Conſuls and Prætors not 
being ſuffered, as had been always the cuſtom, 
to take the different provinces at the expiration of 
their offices; and particular Governors were ap- 
pointed by the choice and management of a facti- 
on. That, for this veaſon alone, he had been de- 
nied that juſtice which had never been refuſed to 
any General before him ; and was not allowed to 


diſband his army. and to return home with honour ; 


or, at leaſt, without ignominy, after having ſuc- 
ceſsfully ſerved the public. That all theſe injuries 
he had hitherto borne, and ſtill reſolved to bear 
with patience ; that it was not now his deſign to 
take from Afranius his ſoldiers, and to enliſt them 


in his own ſervice, which it would be eaſy for him 


to do; and that he only meant to prevent their 
being employed againſt him. That, therefore 
Afranius muſt quit Spain, and diſband his forces; 
that this was his determined reſolution : And _ 

ee theſe 
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* theſe were the only terms of peace be would Y. — _ 
** grant.” Bef Chr. 
Theſe conditions were very hie to Afronius 5 
ſoldiers; who, inſtead of being puniſhed, as they 403 Conſ. 

feared, were, in ſome ſort, rewarded by the diſ- 
charge procured them. They plainly ſhewed their 
atisfaction For, while the place and time of their 
diſmiſſion were undes debate between Ceſar and Afra- 
nius, they ſignified by their geſtures and cries from 
the rampart, that they deſired to be immediately diſ- 
banded. After ſome diſcuſſion, it was determined 
that thoſe who had houſes and poſleflions in Spain 
ſhould be diſcharged upon the ſpot, and the reſt, b 
when they arrived at the Farus, a river between The Var. 
Gaul and Italy. And Cæſar declared, that no perſon 
ſhould be injured or forced into his ſervice: And that 
all thoſe who had loſt any thing during the war ſhould 


be indemnified. He alſo engaged to furniſh them 


with corn till they got to the Varus. By this generous 
behaviour, he acquired the confidence of Pompey's 
army to ſuch a degree, that he became the arbiter. 
of all their diſputes, either among themſelves or with 
their Commanders : And when they were ready to 
mutiny about their pay, which Petretus and Afranius 
affirmed not to be yet due, the matter was referred 
to him, and he determined it to the equal ſatisfaction 
of both parties. One third of the army was diſband- 
ed during the two days they continued in their camp: 
The reſt ſet out for the YVarus, two of Cz/ar's legions 
marching before, and the others following after, and 
encamping near them. Q. Fufius Calenus, one of Cæ- 
far's Lientenants, preſided over the march; and, 
when he arrived at the Varus, diſbanded them; but 
the greateſt part of them came over voluntarily to 
Cz/ar The two Generals went to find out Pom- 


Thus did Cæſar, within forty = from his arrival Cz. de 
in Spain, with five legions, and ſome auxiliary Gauls, d. 3 
reduce an army of five legions of veterans, eighty co- : 
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I. of R oo of Spaniards, and five thouſand horſe : And now 
Bel hr many reaſons called upon him to return into Hay; 
8. but he did not think it adviſeable to leave Spain, till 
403 Coni he had ſubjeCted the whole country to his obedience. 
Varro commanded two legions in further Spain, 
to which he had added thirty auxihary cohorts : And 
he had formed great magazines of corn, not only for 
his own uſe, but with a view alſo of ſupplying Mar- 
ſeilles, and the army under Afrunins and Petreius. 
The peo- The Gaditani 05 been ordered to furniſh him with 
ple ol Ca- ten ſhips' of war, and more had been built at Hiſ- 
2. palis. He had put all his proviſions into Gades, and 
Cadiz had conveyed thither all the money ard ornaments 
| which he had found in the temple of Hercules : And, 
to guard this town, he gave it a garriſon of ſix co- 
horts, under the command of C. Gallonius, a Roman 
Knight. This Commander had ſpoken upon every 
occaſion with contempt of Cz/ar's forces, and had 
frequently declared from his tribunal, that Czar had 
been worſted, and that his ſoldiers had gone over' to 
Afranius. By theſe arts, he had ſtruck ſuch a terror 
into the Roman citizens who reſided in his province, 
that he engaged them to promiſe him one hundred 
and ninety thouſand ſeſterces, twenty thouſand weight 
of ſilver, with one hundred and twenty thouſand 
buſhels of wheat. The States well affected to Cæſar 
he loaded with heavy impoſitions, and quartered fol- 
diers upon them: He harraſſed private men whom 
he thought averſe to his cauſe with arbitrary judg- 
ments: He confiſcated the eſtates of many, whom 
he accuſed of having ſpoken againſt what he called 
the Commonwealth - And he obliged the whole pro- 

vince to take an oath of fidelity to himſelf and Pom- 
pey. Cæſar, who ſeems to give an account of this 
General's * behaviour with a particular reſentment, 
tells us, that in the beginning of the il war, while 


8 He was probably the learned Varro, who had alſo ſcrved under 
Pompey in the war againſt the pirates. 
his 
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his affairs went on ſucceſsfully in /taly, Varro had V. of R. 
1 1 1 O4. 
affected to ſpeak of him with great regard, and in a ,, Gb 


N L. 48. 
« under particular obligations to Pompey, who had 403 Conſ. 


moſt friendly manner, ſaying, © that indeed he was 


„made him his Lieutenant, but at the ſame time 
« was greatly indebted to Cz/ar That he was not 
“ignorant of the duty of an Officer employed by his 
+ General in an office of truſt ; but that he likewiſe 
„ knew his own weakneſs, and the attachment of 
«the whole province to Cz/ar.” When he under- 
ſtood, however, that Cz/ar was ſtopped by the ſiege 
of Marſeilles ; that Afranius and Petreius had executed 
the junction of their troops, which they had conſider- 
ably increaſed ; and that all hither Spain had unani- 
mouſly declared to ſupport them; he changed his 
behaviour and ſpeech. Varro, therefore, having com- 
mitted ſo many acts of hoſtility, reſolved to perſiſt in 
his meaſures, and prepare for war: And, being ſen- 
ſible that the whole province was in Cz/ar's intereſt, 
he determined to ſhut himſelf up in Gades, where all 
his proviſions and ſnipping lay; hoping, by the ſtrength 
of the town, which is an iſland: ſurrounded by the fea, 
and with the help of his fleet, to draw out the war 
into leng tn | | 
Cæſar ſent againſt him &. Cuſſius, Tribune of the 
people, with two legions ; and he himſelf ſet out by 
great journeys at the head of ſix hundred horſe, 


for Corduba, whither he ſummoned the Magiſtrates of Cordova. 


the different States. All obeyed: Every city ſent its 
Deputies, nor was there a Roman citizen of any note 
who did not repair to him. The Senate of Corduba 
ſnut their gates again Varro, ſtationed guards and 
centinels along the walls, and detained two cohorts, 
called: Colonice, which were accidentally marching 
that way, that they might ſerve to protect the town. 
At the ſame time, the people of Carmona drove out 
of their city, which is the moſt conſiderable in the 
whole province, three cohorts which Varro had left 
there, and ſhut their gates againſt them. 
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V. of R. The apparent affection of the province for Cæſar 


determined Varro to make all poſſible diſpatch to 
reach Gades be fore his march could be intercepted. 


. But he had advanced but a little way, when he re- 


ceived letters, informing him, That, as ſoon as Cæ- 
% /ar's edict was known, the principal men of the 
te town had conſpired with the Tribunes of the gar- 
5 xiſon to drive out Gallonius, and deliver up the city 
“ and iſland to Cæſar; that, this agreement be- 
“ ing made, they had warned Gallonius to retire of 
* his on accord; threatening, if he refuſed to comn- 
«_ ply voluntarily, to force him toit: And that this 
“ Commander, terrified by ſo general a revolt, had 
© thought proper to leave Gades.” Upon this intel- 
ligence, one of the legions, called Yernacula, took up 
their enſigns in Party's preſence, quitted the camp, 
and marched direQly to Hiſpalis, where they ſat 
down in the market- place, without .committing the 
leaſt act of violence; a circumſtance which ſo wrought 
upon the Roman eitigens reſiding in the town, that 
every one was deſirous of accommodating them in 
their houſes. Varro, aſtoniſhed and, confounded at 
theſe proceedings, turned back with deſign to reach 
Italica, but was informed that its gates were ſhut. At 
laſt, finding himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides, and the 
ways every where belet, he wrote to Cæſar, that he 


was ready to reſign the legion under his command 


to whomſoever he would appoint to receive it. 
Czſar ſent Sextus Ceſar to take the command; and 
Parro, having delivered up the legion accordingly, 
came to him at Corduba Where, after giving an 
account of the ſtate of the province, he faithfully 
reſigned all the public money he had in his hands, 
and informed him of the quantity of corn and ſhip+ 
ping he had prepared, TEL 
Cz/ar, in the Aſſembly of the States at Corduba, 
having returned thanks to all thoſe who had declared 
in his favour, remitted the tribute impoſed by Varro 
upon the Roman citizens; reſtored their eſtates to thoſe 
g who 
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who had been deprived of them for ſpeaking freely V. of R. 
their thoughts; diſtributed rewards to a great many Bet: 
in public and private; gave all hopes to receive the 48. 
like favours hereafter ; and, after a ſtay of two days, 403 Conſ. 


went to Gades; where he reſtored to the temple of 
Hercules all the treaſures and ornaments it had been 
ſpoiled of, and ſoon after procured this city the free- 
dom of Rome. And, having committed the govern- 
ment of the province to Q. Caſſius, with the command 
of four legions, he embarked for Terraco on board the 
fleet which Varro had obliged the Gaditani to equip. 
There he found the Deputies of all netber Spain; and 
having, in like manner at Corduba, thanked and re- 
warded them, both publicly and privately, he went 
by land to Narbonne, and fo to the ſiege of Mar- 
ſeilles. | | | | TH 


CHAP. 
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The fer of Marſeilles. Caius Antonius and Dolabel- 
la, Czſar's Lieutenants, in Illyricum, are defeated 
by M Octavius and Seriboritus Libo. Curio's un- 
förtunate eupeilition into Africa. | 
Y. of R. 7 HIEE Ceſar was employed in _—_—_ 
704. Spain, C. Trebonius and D. Brutus had carrie 
Bet. Chr. on the ſiege of Muaꝛrſeilles with great vigour; and the 
4% Con inhabitants had bravely defended themſelves. The 
| town of Marſeilles was formerly waſhed' by the ſea 
on three ſides: It could be approached by the land 
Czf. de only on the fourth; and the citadel, being very ſtrong» 
* . by nature, becauſe of a deep valley that ran before 
orm. "it, required a long and difficult ſiege. It was of 
= importance to the beſieged to command the 
ea: And, to beat off Brutus's fleet, they equipped 
ſeventeen gallies. To theſe they added a great num- 
ber of ſmaller veſſels, filled with archers and the 
mountaineers whom they had engaged in their ſer- 
vice; and, on board of which, Domitius put alfo his 
own domeſtics whom he had brought with him from 
Italy. With this force they failed out to give bat- 
tle to Brutus, who lay at anchor at an iſland over- 
—_— the town. His fleet was much inferior to that 
of the Maſſilians in the number of ſhips ; but Cz/ar 
had manned it with his beſt ſoldiers, choſen out of 
all the legions, and headed by Centurions of diſtin- 
guiſhed bravery ; and he had provided it with hooks 
and grappling irons, and offenſive weapons of all 
ſorts. Upon the firſt notice of the approach of the ene- 
my, Brutus ſtood out to fea. The conflict was ſharp 


I From'this deſcription it appears, ſays M. D' Anville, that the 
town did not then ſtand upon the ſame extent of ground as 
now : It only covered a triangle formed on one fide by the port, 
on the other by the coaſt of the great ſea : Whereas now it is 
built round the port. Notice de P Ancienne Gaul, p. 440. 


and 
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and vigorous; for the, mountaineers, a hardy race, R. of . 
habituated to arms, and trained up to war, yielded g 7+: | 


little in point of valour to the Romans. Domitius's ON * 1 
vaſſals were animated with the hopes of liberty; and; 463 Con. 
fighting under the eye of their maſter,” behaved gal- i 
lantly. The townſmen confided'in the nimbleneſs of 
their ſhips and the ſkill of their pilots, and employ- | 
ed their art to elude the ſhock of Bruzus's veſſels, © 
and to baffle all their attempts. The enemy ex- | 

| 


tended their line of battle in order to ſurround his 
fleet, or attack his ſhips ſingly with a number of 
theirs, or in running along fide, to ſweep away a 
range of oars. When they were compelled to come 
to a cloſer engagement, they relied wholly on the bra- 
very of their mountaineers and the Halian peaſants. 
Brutus's fleet was but indifferently provided with 
rowers and pilots, who had been haſtily taken out 
of ſome merchant-ſhips, and Knew not {6 much as the 
names of the tackle. They were incommoded too 
by the weight and lumpiſhneſs of their veſſels, which, 
being built with too much expedition. and of unſea- 
ſoned timber, were not fo ready at tacking about. 
When an opportunity however offered of coming to 
cloſe fight, they would boldly get between two of 
the enemy's ſhips; and grappling them with their 
hooks, charge them on each fide, board them, and cut 
to pieces the mountaineers and peaſants who defend- 
ed them. In this manner they ſunk part of the 
Maſſilian veſſels, took ſorne, with all the men on board, 
and drove the reſt into the haven. 
This lofs' was repaired with all poſſible expedition. Czf. de 
The Maſſiliaus drew out of their dicks, and esc Bell. Civ. 
as many old ſhips as they had loſt; they alfo pre- Com. U 
pared a number of fiſhing barks, which they filled 
with archers and engines; and thus they were in 
readineſs to fail upon the firſt occaſion. Pompey, : 
who was ſenſible of what importance it was to keep 
Cæſar employed in theſe parts, ſent L. N/idius to the ; 
ſuccour of Marſeilles, with a fleet of fixteen ſhips, 
ſome 
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V. of R. ſome of which were very ſtrong, and armed with 
Bet (r beaks of braſs. This fleet paſſed the ſtreights of 
48. Sicily unknown to Curio, and, in their way, put in at 
403 Conſ Meſſana, where their unexpected arrival cauſed fo 
eſlina. great a terror, that the town was deſerted by the Se- 
nate and the principal inhabitants: And Nafidius, en- 
tering the harbour without any oppoſition, drew out 
one of the galleys, which he joined to his fleet. The 
Taurenti, Maſſiliaus, informed of his arrival, failed out a ſecond 
on the time to try their fortune, and rendezvouſed at Tau- 
—_= -_ rentum, a caſtle belonging, to the town, where Na- 
8 7 figius lay with his whole ſquadron. 

| Brutus went to fight them with his fleet, which he 
had conſiderably increaſed by ſix ſhips which he had 
taken in the late action. The battle was maintain- 
ed on both ſides with determined courage. The M/ 
filians had put on board their ſhips the choice of their 
youth, and the moſt conſiderable men of the city; 
who all were convinced, that on the iſſue. of that day's 
engagement depended the ſafety and preſervation of 
their country. But Naſidius was of no ſervice to 
them: He left them during the engagement and 
retired, without hurt to the coaſt of Spain. Brutus 
obtained a ſecond victory, having ſunk five, and 

taken four of the enemy's ſhibps. 
Theſe diſaſters at ſea diſheartened not the inhabi- 
tants of the town : They continued to defend them- 
ſelves by land againſt Trebonius with great courage. 
This Commander had attacked them in two places; 
on the ſide of the port where the docks were; and on 
the ſide towards the ſea, near the mouth of the Rhone : 
And, having been furniſhed from all parts of the pro- 
vince with a great number of workmen and carriages, 
and with wood and other materials, he had greatly 
advanced his works. But fo well was the town ſtored 
with all engines neceſſary, for its defence, that no 
mantelets of ozier were ſufficient to withſtand their 
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violence. Their Baliſtæ ſhot wooden beams, twelve V. of K. 
feet in length, and armed with iron, with ſuch force, ,, 70+ 


that, after they had pierced four rows of hurdles, 


they entered a conſiderable way into the earth. To 403 Conf 


reſiſt the violence of theſe machines, the beſiegers 
were obliged to roof their galleries with pieces of 
wood of a foot in thickneſs, ſtrongly compacted to- 
gether. Under this cover the materials neceſſary 
for railing the mount or terras, which was to be op- 
poſed to the town wall, were conveyed; and a tor- 
toiſe ſixty feet long, compoſed of ſtrong beams, and 
every thing neceſſary to defend it againſt fire and 
ſtones, was carried before to level the ground. Bur, 
in ſpight of all endeavours, and the greatneſs of the 
works employed againſt them, the height of their 
wall and towers, and the multitude of their ma- 
chines, retarded the approaches of the beſiegers. 
Beſides, the mountaineers made frequent fallies, . 
which greatly annoyed the workmen. 

The Legionaries, who had the charge of the works 
on the right, perceived that a tower of brick; built at 
a little diſtance from the walls, would be of great 
ſervice to ſhelter them from the frequent ſallies of the 
enemy. At firſt they made it very low and ſmall; and 
it ſerved chiefly as a place of retreat, when they 
were repulſed. But they ſoon perceived that it would 
be of much more uſe if it were raiſed to a greater 
height. This they effected in the following man- 
ner: The tower was of a ſquare form, thirty feet 
every way, allowing for the thickneſs of the walls, 
which was five feet. When it was raiſed to the 
height of one ſtory, they laid a floor over it, the 
extremities of whoſe beams were concealed in 
the thickneſs of the wall, that might not, by 
appearing on the outſide, be liable to be ſet on 
fire. Then the wall was continued directly upwards 
as far as their mantelets would permit: And two 

beams 
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F. of R. beams were laid acroſs each other, the ends of which 
Bel Gr, almoſt reached the angles of the wall. Theſe were 
48. for ſupporting the floor, which was to ſerve as a roof 
403 Conf. to the tower. Over theſe beams they placed the joiſts 
4 of the roof, and covered them with planks. Theſe 
joiſts projected a little beyond the wall, in order to 
ſuſpend from them what might be neceſſary to ſhel- 
ter the workmen. This floor they paved with tiles 
and mortar, to render it proof againſt fire; and it 
had beſides a covering of mattreſſes to break the 
force of the darts and ſtones which might be thrown 
againſt it by the f. At the ſame time, they 
hung from the beams of this roof, that projected be- 
yond the wall, curtains, made of ſtrong cables, wo- 
ven to the depth of four feet, and which went round 
three ſides of the tower which were expoſed to the 
engines ; having formerly experienced, that this kind 
of cover was impenetrable to any dart or engine 
whatever. When the roof with its curtains was thus 
prepared, they removed the mantelets, and elevated 
the roof from the firſt ſtory as far as the curtains 
would permit. Then, ſecure from all inſult, they 
laboured at the brick wall: And, when they had 
raiſed it to the height of a ſecond ſtory, they again 
ſcrewed up the roof; and, under its defence, and of 
the curtains hanging from it, they continued the 
work, and laid the interjacent floors. In this man- 
ner they proceeded till they had completed fix ſto- 
ries, leaving always holes in convenient places from 

which' they could play their engines. 

When, by means of this tower, they thought 
they had ſufficiently provided for the ſecurity of the 
works around it, they undertook to build a move- 
able gallery, ſixty feet long, of timber two feet in 
thickneſs, to extend from their brick tower to the 
walls of the town. The gallery they conſtructed in 
this manner: Two beams ef equal length were firſt 
laid upon the. ground at the diſtance of „ 
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from one another: And upon theſe were erect- V. of R. 
ed pillars, five feet high, joined at the top by pieces fn 
of wood deſigned to ſupport the roof the gallery. 48. 
Over theſe were placed rafters two feet ſquare, faſ- 403 Conf. 
tened ſtrongly with nails and plates of iron. The 
upper part of the roof was compoſed of ſquare laths, 
four inches thick, to bear the weight of the tiles 
that were to be laid upon them; and a covering of 
hides were thrown over it to hinder the cement from 
being waſhed away by ſpouts of water. Over all 
were laid ſtrong mattreſſes to ſcreen the hides from 
fire and ſtones. This work was finiſhed cloſe by 
the brick fortreſs, under cover of four mantelets, and 
immediately carried forward upon rollers, till it un- 
expectedly reached the very tower of the enemy. 

The beſieged, aſtoniſhed at ſo threatening and un- 
looked for a machine, puſhed forward with levers 
the largeſt ſtoiies they could find, and tumbled them 
upon it. But the ſtrength of the wood reſiſted their 
weight and violence, ſo that they fell to the ground 
without doing any hurt. Obſerving this, they pour- 
ed down barrels of burning pitch and other com- 
buſtible matter. But theſe likewiſe: rolled along the 
roof without damage, and, falling to the ground, 
were thruſt away from the works with forks and long 
poles. Meanwhile the ſoldiers, under the protection 
of this gallery, were endeavouring to undermine the 
enemy's fortreſs ; the gallery itſelf was defended by 
the brick tower, whence the engines played without 
intermiſſion, inſomuch that the enemy driven from 
their battlements, were at laſt obliged to abandon 
their defence. By degrees the tower being under- 
mined, part of it fell down, and the reſt was ſo ſha- 
ken that it could not ſtand long. 

The Maſſilians dilmayed, and dreading the plunder 
and devaſtation of their city, came out 1n the habit 
of ſupplicants, and beſought the compaſſion of the | 
army and Generals, earneſtly requeſting that all fur- 
ther operations ſhould be ſuſpended till Cz/ar's * [ 

val, | 
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V. of R. val. They told them, © that, their tower being de- 


« ſtroyed, they were ſenſible the city could hold out 
no longer; and therefore meant not to defend it. 
That in the mean time, no prejudice could ariſe 
„to the beſiegers from a ſhort reſpite, becauſe, if 
they 'refuſed to ſubmit upon Cz/ar's coming, he 
« would have it in his power to treat them as he 
„ pleaſed.” They added, © that if the tower ſhould 
be broken down, it would be impoſſible to hin- 
der the ſoldiers from yielding to the deſire of plun- 
« der by breaking into and pillaging the town.” 
Czſar had earneſtly recommended to Trebonius, by 
letter, to prevent, if poſſible, the city's being taken 
by ſtorm, leſt the ſoldiers, irritated by its obſtinate 
reſiſtance, ſhould put all the youth to the ſword, 
which they threatened to do. The requeſt of the 
Maſſilians was therefore complied with, though the 
ſoldiers murmured at the delay of a conqueſt which 
they looked upon as eaſy and certain. 

But the Maſſilians were inſincere, and aimed at no- 
thing in all this, but to find a time and oppor- 
tunity to deceive the Romans, and put in practice 
the perfidious deſign they had formed. For, after 
a few days, they ſuddenly ſallied from the town, and, 


the wind being favourable, they ſet fire to the ene- 


my's works, The flame, in a moment, ſpread itſelf 
on all ſides, and the terraſs, and mantelets, the tor- 
toiſe, and the tower, with its machines, were entire- 
ly conſumed, before it was poſlible to diſcover whence 
the diſaſter aroſe. The Romans ran immediately to 
their arms, every one taking what came firſt to his 
hands; and flew from the camp to their works, where 
they attacked the enemy with great fierceneſs, bur 
their ardour was checked by the arrows and darts 
poured in upon them from the town. The beſieged, 
now ſecure under their walls, deſtroyed. without dif- 
ficulty the brick tower, and the gallery connected 
with it. Next day, being favoured by the ſame 
wind, they attacked, with ſtill greater aſſurance, R 
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another tower and terraſs of the other attack. But V. of R. 
Cæſar's Lieutenant, grown. wiſe by his late mis for- f Ant 


tune, had made all neceſlary preparations for their 
defence: So that the enemy, after loſing many men, 
were obliged to retreat into the city without effecting 
their purpoſe. . 11:68 
Trebonius immediately reſolved to repair his loſs, and 
he was warmly ſeconded by his ſoldiers, who were 
greatly provoked to fee their credulity had been a- 
buſed, and that they were the jeſt- of a perfidious 
enemy. All the wood in the neighbourhood of Mar/erlles 
had been already cut down: They were therefore 
obliged to raiſe a terraſs of a new kind, and ſuch 
as hiſtory no where mentions before that time. They 
erected two walls of brick, each ſix feet thick, and 
of the ſame diſtance from each other with thole of 
the former terraſs. Over theſe they laid a cover- 
ing which was ſupported by beams laid acrols: 
And, to make it firm, they placed pillars underneath 
between the walls. Hurdles, with brick and earth 
intermixed, ſerved to make it proof againſt fire. The 


ſoldiers, thus ſheltered over head, on the right and 


left by the walls, and before by mantelets, brought 
without danger the neceſſary materials for carrying 
on the works: And, by the eagerneſs with which 
they laboured, ſoon completed them; leaving doors 


at convenient places, from which they might ſally 


out upon occaſion. 


403 Conf 


The townſmen feeing that the Romans had repair- Cæſar de 


ed in a few days what they imagined muſt have coſt 
them the labour of many months ; that there was 
no hope left either of deceiving them, or ſallying 
out upon them with ſucceſs; that all the ap- 
proaches to the city by land might in like manner 


be ſhut up by a wall and towers, ſo as to render it 


impoſſible for them to appear on the 'battlements ; 
that they could neither diſcharge their javelins to 
any effect, nor make uſe of their engines, in which 
their principal hope lay; and that they were now 
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reduced to the neceſſity of fighting upon equal terms; 
they were forced to have recourſe again to the ſame 
conditions of truce they had ſo ill deſerved before; 
and, on Cz/ar's arrival, having no proſpect of relief, 


they ſurrendered at diſcretion. Domitius, ſome days 


before, took the opportunity of a ſtorm to ſail out 


of the harbour with three veſſels. They were chac- 
ed by Brutus's ſhips, which kept conſtantly at an- 


chor in the road, or before the port: And two of 
the three were obliged to return back, but that, 
which carried Domitius, made its eſcape. Cæſar ſpared 


the town, he ſays, more in regard to its antiquity and 
reputation, than any real merit it could plead. He 


of two legions. The reſt of his army he ſent to 


obliged the citizens, however, to deliver up their 
arms, machines. and ſhips of war, to ſurrender all the 
money in their treaſury, and to receive a garriſon 


Taly, and he himſelf ſet out for Rome. | 
Ceſar's arms were not equally ſucceſsful when con- 
ducted by his Lieutenants. Fortune, ſays Horus, 
ventured to do ſomething in Mlyricum and Africa a- 
inſt the abſent General : But it was as if ſhe meant, 
y ſome dark ſhades of adverſity, to heighten the 
ſplendor of his own exploits. We have but few par- 
ticulars of what paſſed in [llyricum, Cæſar's account 
being loſt. We may gather from the hiſtorians, par- 
ticularly Horus, that Dolabella and Antonius were ſud- 
denly ſurrounded by a ſuperior number of men from 
Pompey's fleets, commanded by M. Oclauius and Scri- 
bonius Libo And that C. Antonius was obliged, for 
want of proviſions, to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, 


with fifteen cohorts, in the iſland of Corcyra, off the coaſt 


privileges of a 


of Dalmatia, An expreſſion of Cæſar informs us, that 
the loſs of the army was occaſioned by the perfidy 
of Pulcio, one of his officers. Some of the troops at- 


k Pompey and the Senate in his camp, to reward, in ſome man- 


ner, the 7 of the town of Marſeilles, gave the right and 
ree city to Phocæa in Tonia, which was the mother- 
town of Marſeilles. Dio. 


tempted 
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tempted to eſcape in ſmall flat-bottomed boats; but Y. of R. 


were ſtopped by a contrivance of the Cilician ma- 
rines in Pompey's fleet. Theſe had formed nets made of 


twiſted ropes and chains, and extended them from rock 403 Conf 


to rock under water. However, of three boats, two got 


off by the working of the ſea, bur the third filled with 


ſoldiers from a town beyond the Po called Opitergium, Oderzo. 


could not be diſengaged. It was ſurrounded on all 
hides: And the ſoldiers, after having defended them- 
ſelves for a whole day, choſe, in the night, at the 
inſtigation of one of their officers, to turn their 
{words againſt one another, and mutually kill them- 


ſelves o ie laſt man, rather than ſurrender to the 


enemy. 

The cauſe of Cæſar's loſs in Africa was the raſh- 
neſs of Curio. This Commander, who had conceived 
the higheſt contempt for the troops headed by Atrrus 
Varus, tailed from Sicily into Africa, with only two 
of the four legions, which had been put under his 
command by Cæſar, and five hundred horſe. Varus, 
after the loſs of his cohorts at Auximum, had fled in- 
to Africa; which he had governed ſome years before, 


after the expiration of his prztorſhip. There, by his 


knowledge of the people and country, he levied two 
legions, and took the command of the province with 
the conſent of the natives. Tubero, who had been nam- 
ed by the Pompetans to this command, arriving ſome 
time after with his fleet before Utica. was forbid the 
town and harbour: Nor could he even obtain 
leave for his fon to land, who was fick on board 
his fleet: And he was obliged to weigh anchor and 
return to Pompey. Curio, after two days and three 
nights failing, landed at a place called Aquilaria, 
twenty-two miles diſtant from Clupea, where L. Cz- 
Jar, the ſon, was waiting for him with ten gallies, 
which Varus had repaired at Utica and put under his 
command. But L. Cæſar, terrified at the number of 
ſhips Curio brought with him, ſtood in for the coaſt; 
where, running his galley on ſhore, he left her, 
and went by land to Adrumetum, a town poſſeſſed by 
L 2 C Conft- 
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V. of R. C. Confidius Longus, with a garriſon of one legion. 


04. 
Chr. 


To this place likewiſe the reſt of his fleet repaired. 
M. Rufus, the Quæſtor, who commanded for Curio 


8. 
=”. twelve ſhips, towed the galley off the ſtrand, and 


returned with the fleet to Curio. | 

Curio ordered him to fail directly for Utica; whi- 
ther he followed with his land-army. After a march 
of two days, he arrived at the river Bagradas, where 
he left C. Caninius Rebilus with the legions, and ad- 
vanced before with the cavalry to take a view of the 
ſpot called the Cornelian camp, becauſe the firſt Scrpio 
Africanus had encamped there. The ſituation was 
judged to be very advantageous. It was a high rock 
jutting out into the ſea, ſteep and rough on both 
ſides, but with an eaſy deſcent where it fronts Utica. 
It lay little more than a mile from that town, in a 
direct line: But as there was a fountain about half. 
way, which overflowed the-plain and formed a mo- 
raſs, it was neceſlary to take a compaſs of ſix miles 
in marching to Utica, When he had taken a view 
of this poſt, he went and examined Varus's camp. 

It was covered by the town of Utica itſelf on one 
ſide, and on the other by a kind of theatre that ſtood 
without the walls: And, the works round this 
theatre taking up a great extent of ground, they 
rendered the approach to the camp extremely difficult. 
While he was taking his ſurvey, he ſaw all the roads 
crouded with people, who were carrying their valua- 
ble effects into the city: And he detached his cavalry 
to plunder them. At the fame time Varus ordered 
ſix hundred Numidian horſe, with four hundred foot, 
to their aſſiſtance. The Numidians, unable to ſtand 
the firſt ſhock, retreated immediately to their camp 
with the loſs of one hundred and twenty men. Mean 
while the port of Utica was deſerted by all the mer- 
chant-ſhips that were there to the number of two 
hundred, in obedience to a proclamation Curio had 
publiſhed, in which he threatened to treat them as 
enemies, if they did not inſtantly repair to the 21 
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nelian camp. By this means the army was at once Y. of R. 
plentifully ſupplied with every commodity: And ,, 7 
Curio, upon his return to the camp at Bagradas, was 48 


0 
Bef. Chr. | 


ſaluted hnperator by the joint acclamations of the 403 Conf. 


ſoldiers. 1 


Next day, he led his army towards Utica, and en- 
camped not far from the town: But, before he had 
made his intrenchments, he was informed by ſome 
parties of horſe ſtationed near the camp, that a pow- 
erful body of infantry and cavalry had been ſent by 
Juba, King of Mauritania, to its ſuccour, and were 
marching towards it. At the ſame time was ſeen a 
cloud of duſt, and ſoon after the enemy's van was 
in view. This King inherited from his father an 
affection for Pompey, and he perſonally hated Curio, 
who, during his Tribuneſhip, had propoſed a law 
to deprive him of his kingdom. Curio immediately 
ſent the cavalry to ſuſtain their firſt charge and keep 
them in play : And he haſtened to form the legions 
in order of battle, The horſe engaged according to 
his orders, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that, before the 
legions could be drawn up, the whole body of the 
King's troops, which marched without order or ap- 
prehenſion of danger, falling into confuſion, betook 
themſelves to flight, The cavalry, wheeling nimbly 
along the ſhore, found means to eſcape with little 
loſs into the town: But great numbers of the infantry 
were cut to pieces. 

The night following two Centurions of the nation 
of the Marfi, with twenty-two ſoldiers, deſerted from 
Curio, and went over to Alttius Varus. Theſe men 
aſſured him, that the whole army was extremely 
averſe to Curio, and would infallibly revolt, if he would 
but ſhew himſelf, and come to a conference with 
them. Varus accordingly drew out his legions. the 
next day: Curio did the ſame ; And both armies 
ſtood facing one another in order of battle, with a 
ſmall valley between them. Sextus Quintilius Varus, 
who had been made priſoner at Corfinium, where he 
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performed the office of Quæſtor to Domitius, and had 
been diſmiſſed by Czar, was now in Aitius's camp: 
And Curio had Brog ht over the very ſame legion 

Fo him and his General. 

took. occaſion, from this circumſtance, to try to 8 
bauch Curio's army, and began with putting the 
“ ſoldiers in mind of their former oath to Domitius 
„ and to himſelf : He exhorted them not to bear 
“ arms againſt the old compapions of their fortune, 
© who had ſhared with them all the hazards of the 
4 ſame ſiege ; nor fight in defence of a party which 
4 could not call them but by the ignominious name 
&« of deſcrters.” To theſe conſiderations he added 
offers of a liberal recompence, if they would follow 
his fortune, and that of Attius. Curio's ſoldiers re- 
turned no anſwer, nor made any declaration of their 
ſentiments: But an uncommon panic ſpread itſelf 
ſuddenly among them, and the reflections, which 
they communicated to one another, ſerved only to 
increaſe it. 

Curio ſummoned a Council of war to deliberate on 
the proper remedies for this evil, Some of the offi- 
cers propoſed to attack at all hazards Varus's camp, 
and deemed this the beſt expedient to free the ſol- 
diers of their alarms. “It was better, they faid, 
4 to truſt to valour, and try the fortune of a battle, 
« than to ſee themſelves abandoned by their men, 
and delivered up to the barbarity of the enemy.“ 
Others were for retiring during the night to the 
Cornelian camp, where they might at leiſure cure the 
minds of the ſoldiers : And whence, in caſe of a diſ- 
aſter, they could with more ſafety and eaſe retire 
into Sicily by the means and under the protection of 
their fleet. Curio was averſe to both theſe meaſures : 
The one, he thought, argued cowardice ; the other 
an unjuſtifiable temerity. * With what hope, ſaid 
he, can we attack a camp fortified by nature and 
“art, and what advantage can we draw from an 
attempt whence we ſhall be obliged to retire with 
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«loſs? Does not ſucceſs always ſecure to a General V. of R. 


« the affection of his troops. whereas ill fortune is 
« always followed with contempt and hatred ? To 


„ charge our camp would have the appearance of 403 Conſ. 


* an ignominious flight, and might alienate from us 
« the minds of the army: The dutiful ought not to 
« know that we diſtruſt them; nor the diſaffected 
“that we fear them, becauſe our apprehenſions would 
« only augiment the preſumption of the one, and 
ce abate the zeal of the other. But if what is report- 
« ed of the diſcontent of the army be true, which 
« I am yet unwilling to believe, we ought, for that 
4 reaſon, rather to hide and diſſemble our fears, 
« than, by an unſeaſonable diſcovery of them, to 
« add ſtrength to the evil, and give courage to the 
« enemy. It is propoſed to march away at midnight; 
« this would only furniſh a fairer occaſion to the ill- 
« affected to execute their purpoſe. For fear and 
“ ſhame are powerful reſtraints by day, but night 
entirely diveſts them of their force. In fine, 1 own, 
that I am not ſo daring as to attack a camp with- 
* out hopes of ſucceſs; nar ſo blinded by fear as 
« to be at a loſs what meaſures to purſue. It is my 
opinion that we. ought to try every thing, rather 
<« than follow either of theſe ſchemes ; and I doubt 
“not but, by your counſel, to fall upon ſome ſafe 
« and honourable. expedient, that will be attended 
« with ſucceſs.“ 5 | vic 
Then, aſſembling the ſoldiers, he reminded. them 
of the great obligations Cz/ar, had to them: © It 
was you that gave the example of ſubmiſſion at 
« Corfinium, and all the municipal towns followed it; 
eit was you that obliged Pompey to quit /taly, with- 
& out being forced to it by the loſs of a battle. 
“Can you therefore make any doubt but that he 
“hates you, or that Cz/ar ranks you amongſt his 
&« beſt friends; particularly, when you ſee he has 
committed my ſafety to your care, and enti uſted 
you with the protection of Sicily and Africa, with- 
4 * out 
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V. of R. 4 out which he eannot hold ray? You are now in 
Bel br the preſence of thoſe who exhort you to abandon 
's us: And indeed what ean be more deſirable to 


them, than at the ſame time to circumvent us. 
and fix upon you the ſtain of an infamous crime ? 
What worſe opinion could an enraged enemy con- 
ceive of you, than to ſuppoſe you capable of 
betraying thoſe who own themſelves indebted to 
you for all their ſucceſs; and of throwing your- 
ſelves into the power of a party, - who conſider you 
as the authors of all their misfortunes? Are you 
* ſtrangers to Cæſar's exploits in Spain? He has de- 
feated two armies, overcome two Generals, and 
brought two provinces under ſubjection: And all 
this within forty days after he came in ſight of the 
enemy. Is it likely that thoſe, who with forces 
* unbroken could not ſtand their ground, will be 

able to reſiſt, now that they have received ſuch 
conſiderable loſſes ? And will you, who followed 
Cæſar before fortune declared in his favour, now 
return to tne vanquiſhed, and loſe 'the reward of 
your ſervices ? They charge you with having aban- 
doned and betrayed them, eontrary to the faith 
of oaths: But did you deſert Domitius, or Domi- 
* tins his ſoldiers? Were you not ready to have 
* endured the laſt extremities, whilſt he privately 
endeavoured to eſcape ? Were you not betrayed 
by him, and ſaved by Czfar's mercy ? And how 
can the oath any longer oblige you, when he to 
whom you ſwore, laying down the enſigns of his 
office and authority, became a private perſon, and 
ſurrendered himſelf a captive to another? But 
perhaps, though you approve of Cæſar's cauſe, 
you diflike your General. I fhall not inſiſt on the 
obligations you have to me: They are much in- 
ferior to my own deſire and your deſerts: But you 
are not ignorant that the rewards of military ſer- 
vice come not till after the concluſion of the war, 
and, I believe, you little doubt what will be _ 
* iſſue 
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« iffue of the preſent one. Yet why fhould I decline V. of R. 
* taking notice of the diligence: I have uſed, the, 704. 


<« progreſs I have already made, and the good for- 


e tune that has hitherto attended me? Have I not 4155 Cent 


„landed my army ſafe in Africa without the loſs of 
Ja fingle ſhip; diſperſed the enemy's fleet; worſted 
their cavalry ; forced two hundred of their mer- 
„ chant-ſhips to quit the port of Utica and join me; 
and reduced them to a fituation where it is im- 
poſſible for them to receive any ſupplies either by 
land or ſea ? Can you think of deſerting a cauſe 
* headed by ſuch leaders, and attended with ſuch 
* ſucceſs, to return to thoſe who ignominiouſly de- 
< livered up Corfinium, fled from [aly, ſurrendered 
„Spain, and have already ſuffered ſuch loſſes in this 
„African war? For my part, I defired no greater 
name than Cæſar's ſoldier; you have thought fit 
to give me that of Zmperator ; which I am ready 
„this moment to reſign, if you repent of having 
done me that honour, Give me again my former 
„name, that it may not be faid, that | was ho- 
„ noured, to be covered afterwards with greater 

* ignonimy.” | 
This ſpeech had its proper effect: The ſoldiers 
often interrupted him to expreſs their grief at his 
ſuſpecting their fidelity: And, when he retired, they 
all gathered round him, begging him to lead them 
to battle, and make a trial of their zeal and bravery. 
This behaviour of the troops entirely fatisfied the 
officers, and, with the conſent of them all, Curio 
determined to take the firſt occaſion to engage the 
enemy. Accordingly, he drew out his men the next 
day, and Attrus Varus did the fame. The valley 
between the two armies, though not very large, was 
of difficult aſcent : And each army waited till the 
other ſhould venture to paſs it, that they might en- 
gage with the greater advantage. At length all the 
cavalry of Varus's left wing, together with the light- 
armed foot, deſcended into it. Upon this, Curio 
imme- 
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V. of R. immediately detached his horſe. with two cohorts, 
nel Cnr to engage them: And- the enemy, unable to ſuſtain 
48. the firſt onſet, returned with full ſpeed to their main 
403 Con. body; leaving the light- armed foot behind, who were 
ſurrounded and cut to pieces in fight of Varus's whole 
army. In that inſtant Caninius Rebilus, (one of Cayar's 
Lieutenants, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
Gallic war, and whom Curio had choſen for his Coun- 
ſellor on account of his military capacity) cried out 
to his General : © Why do you delay ſeizing the 
4 favourable: moment ? You ſee the enemy is ſtruck 
« with- terror.“ Curio made no auſwer; only he 
deſired his ſoldiers to remember what they had pro- 
miſed the day before: Ard, advancing himſelf before 
the reſt, commanded them to follow him. The aſ- 
cent on the other ſide of the valley was ſo ſteep, that 
the foremoſt could not get up but with the aſſiſtance 
of thoſe that came after. The enemy, however, were 
ſo frightened with the rout and ſlaughter of their men, 
that they made no reſiſtance: And, before à dart was 
thrown, the whole army turned their backs, and fled 
to their camp, imagining themſelves already ſur- 
rounded by the victorious cavalry. Of Yarus's army, 
about ſix hundred were killed ; and a thouſand were 
wounded at the gates of their camp, where the throng 
was ſo great, that many were:cruſhed to death. Curio 
loſt but one man, by name Fabius Pehgnus, a Centu- 
rion of the loweſt rank in bis army: As this man 
was purſuing the runaways, he called; with a loud 
voice to Varus, who, hearing himſelf named ſeveral 
times, and taking him to be an officer of his own 
army, turned, and ſtood ſtill, demanding who he was, 
and what he wanted. Fabius then aimed a blow at 
his ſhoulder, which was uncovered, and would have 
certainly killed him, if he had not been immediately 
ſurrounded and put to death. 

Varus, ſeeing his army under the greateſt conſter- 
nation, and that many of the men had deſerted the 
camp to take refuge in the town, brought all the reſt 

at 
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at midnight within the walls: And Curio the next V. of R. 
day began a line of circumvallation, reſolving to lay * 


ſiege to the place. Utica was filled with a great num- 


ber of inhabitants, whom a long peace had rendered 403 Conf. 
quite unfit for war, and, having formerly received 


many favours from Cæſar, ſtood well- affected to his 
cauſe. The Magiſtrates were ſo terrified with the 
bad ſucceſs they had met with, that they talked 
openly of ſurrendering; and begged of Varus not to 


ruin them with his obſtinacy. But meſſengers from 


King Juba, who came while this affair was in agita- 
tion, made them alter their reſolution. They brought 
the news that the King was himſelf coming to their 
aſſiſtance, at the head of a numerous army, and would 
ſoon appear. Curio received the ſame intelligence: 
Eut for ſome time, through too great a confidence in 
his good, fortune, would give no credit to it. The 
news of Cz/ar's ſucceſs in Spain being now publickly 
known in Africa, he could not be perſuaded that 
Tuba would dare to attempt any thing againſt him. 
But, being at laſt convinced by repeated accounts, 
that the King with all his forces was already arrived 
within twenty-five miles of Utica, he quitted his 
works, and retired to the Cornelian camp. It was 
conveniently placed near the fea, was well fortified 


- by art and nature, was plentifully ſtored with water 
and ſalt, and the country around was covered with 


trees, and abounded with corn: Here, therefore, he 
refolved to wait the arrival of the forces which he had 
left in Sicily. ot „ 

Curio, however, did not long abide by this prudent 
reſolution: Some deſerters bringing him an account 
that Juba had been obliged to return home to defend 
the borders of his kingdom, and. compoſe the broils 
among the Leptitani, and had only ſent forward Sa- 
bura with a few troops; he too haſtily gave credit to 
this report: And, hurried away by his natural im- 


petuoſity, determined to march towards the enemy. 


He ſent, in the beginning of the night, all his cavalry 
towards 
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V. «of R. towards their camp, which was upon the river Ba- 


gradas : And he himſelf marched with the reſt of the 


48. forces about three in the morning, leaving only five 
423 Conf. cohorts to guard his baggage. After a march of fix 


miles he was met by his cavalry, who, having tra- 
velled all the night, had ſurpriſed Sabura's camp, 
killed a great number of his men, and made ſome 
priſoners. Curio aſked theſe, who commanded at 
Bagradas ? They anſwered, Sabura. Upon this, with- 
out making any further inquiries, he turned to the 
foldiers next to him, and faid : Do you not fee 
that the report of the priſoners correſponds exactly 
with the intelligence given by the deferters ? Juba 
is not with the army. It muſt conſiſt but of a few 
troops, ſince they were not able to withſtand the 
charge of a ſmall body of horſe. Let us haſten 
then to obtain victory, booty, and glory.” The 
ardour of the army was equal to that of their General. 
On they marched precipitately, that they might come 
as ſoon as poſſible upon a frighted enemy. The horſe 
were ordered to follow, but, fatigued with their 
late march, they halted, ſome in one place and ſome 
in another. Juba was only ſix miles behind Sabura, 
and, having notice of the laſt night's engagement, 
he detached to his aſſiſtance two thouſand Spaniſh 
and Gallic horſe, of his ordinary guard, with that part 
of the infantry on which he chiefly relied. He followed 
leiſurely with the reſt of the troops, and about forty 
elephants ; ſuſpecting that Curio had ſent his cavalry 
before, and was not far off with his army. Sabura, 
having drawn up his horſe and foot; ordered them 
to give ground upon the enemy's attack. Curio, 


deceived by this behaviour, and not doubting but 


the enemy were preparing to fly, drew his army down 
into the plain from the higher ground. At length, 
having advanced a conſiderable way, he halted to give 
his men breath, who had now marehed upwards of 
ſixteen miles. That moment Sabura ſounded the 
charge, led on his men in order of battle, and _ 
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from rank to rank to animate them: But he ſuffered V. of R 


the cavalry only to come to blows, keeping the in- Bet Ce: 


fantry at a ſmall diſtance, but in good order. Curio 


was not wanting on his part; he exhorted his men to 403 Cost 


place all their hopes in their valour : Nor did the 
foot, though wearied with their march, or the caval- 
ry, though few in number, and exhauſted with the 
duty they had already done, betray any ſymptoms of 
fear. Of the latter there were only two hundred, the 
reſt having halted by the way ; yet, wherever they 
charged, they obliged the enemy to give ground : 
But their horſes were fo tired that they could rot 
purſue them far. On the other fide the Numidian 
cavalry began to ſurround the Roman army, and to 
gall them in the rear. Whenever the cohorts iſſued 
out to charge them, the Numidians, being freſh, avoid- 
ed the attack by their nimbleneſs, and, immediately 
returning, got behind the Romans, and cut them off 
from the army. Thus it was equally dangerous for 
them to keep their ground, or to advance to battle. 
Sabura's forces increated continually by the reinforce- 
ments ſent by Juba : Curio's, diſabled by fatigue, and 
ſurrounded on all ſides, had no place of ſafety to 
which they could retire or carry their wounded. 
Senſible of their extremediſtreis, they began to give 
themſelves up to deſpair. Curia, perceivii'g the ſol- 
diers were in ſo great a conſternation, as neither to 
give ear to his commands nor entreaties, gave orders, 
as the laſt reſource, that they ſhould endeavour to 
gain the neighbouring hills: But theſe were already 
poſſeſſed by Sabura's cavalry. Some of the Romans, 
attempting to eſcape by flight were killed by the 
enemy's horle : Others, ſecing it uſeleſs to make any 
efforts to ſave their lives, threw thermielves upon the 
ground. While affairs were in this deſperate con- 
dition, Cn. Domitius, Commander of the cavalry, hav- 
ing only a few of his followers left, adviſed (urn to 
ſave himſelf by retreating to the camp, and promifed 
not to forſake him. But Curio could not thik of 
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F. of R. ſurviving the loſs of his army; and continued fight- 
get Gr ing bravely till he was killed: A few of the cavalry 

48. Eſcaped : And thoſe of them who had ſtaid behind 
403 Conſ. to refreſh themſelves, perceiving at a diſtance the - 
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rout of the army, retired with precipitation to the 
camp. Every man of the infantry was cut to pieces. 

When the total overthrow and deſtruction of the 
army was known in the camp, M. Rufus, the Quæſtor, 
who commanded there, intreated his men not to loſe 
their courage. They inſiſted, however, to be tranſ- 
ported to Sicily And he ordered the Maſters of the 
ſhips to have them in readineſs at night along the 
ſhore. But ſuch was the general en 
ſome cried out that Fuba was arrived with his troops: 
Others that Varus approached with his legions, the 
duſt of whoſe march they pretended to diſcern : And 
many declared that the enemy's fleet would be upon 
them in an inſtant. Confounded by their fears, they 
conſulted every man his own preſecvation.. - Thoſe 
who had embarked hoiſted ſail immediately, and their 
flight drew the tranſports after them. A few only of 
the boats would obey. Rufus's orders: But the ſtrand 
was ſo crouded, and every one ſo eager to get on 
board before the reſt, that ſome of thele veſſels were 
ſunk, and others were afraid to come nearer the 
ſhore. It thus happened that a ſmall number of ſol- 
diers only got ſafe to Sicily, Thoſe who remained, 
having ſent their Centurions that night as deputies 
to Varus, ſurrendered. Theſe Juba claimed as his 
property the next day, commanded the greateſt part 
to be put to the ſword, and ſent the reſt into Numi- 
dia. In vain did Yarus intercede for them, and com- 
plain of this breach of faith : He durſt not make any 
reſiſtance. -'The haughty King made his entrance 
into the city attended by a great number of Senators : 
And, after regulating every thing according to his 
pleaſure, returned triumphant with all his forces into 


his own kingdom. | 
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Cæſar 1s created Diflator : He returns to Rome, where 
be holds the Aſſembly for the election of Magiſtrates, 
and ſettles the affairs of the city. He follows Pompey 


into Greece. The diſturbances raiſed by Cœlius and 


Milo are quieted. The famous campaign between Cæſar 
and Pompey before Dyrrachium, and in Theſſaly. 
The battle of Pharſalia. Pompey's flight and death. 
The diſperfion of his followers. 


159 


V. AEmilins Lepidus, to whoſe care, as Prætor, V. of R. 


_Cz/ar had committed the government of the 


704. 


city in his abſence, obtained, after the reduction of "_— 
Pompey's army in Spain, an ordinance of the people 403 Conſ. 


for creating a Dictator; and, purſuant to it, he nam- 
ed Cz/ar to that office. Cz/ar received the news of 
his election on his arrival at Marſeilles, but did not 
immediately ſet out for Rome. He ſpent the remain- 
der of the year in Gaul and in the north of Hay, to 
ſtrengthen his army, and give directions for the ſe- 
curity of the provinces which he was about to leave. 


It was in this interval that the ninth legion mutinied Syer. in 


at Placentia, and demanded its diſmiſſion. This was Czi. 
the firſt event of the kind that had ever befallen him. Pio. 


They ſaid that they were worn out by labour, and 
deſerved to have at laſt ſome reſt: But their diſ- 
content proceeded from Cæſar's conduct ſince the 
commencement of the civil war, and particularly at 
the ſiege of Marſeilles, where, notwithſtanding the 
perfidious behaviour of the inhabitants, and the many 
provocations they had given him, he would not ſuffer 
them to be plundered. He brought this legion back 


| Some nations, as the Syro-Macedonians, reckoned from this 
epocha the years of the Cz/ar:, or Roman Emperors. See Uſber's 
Annals, ad an. 3956. | 
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V. of R. to its duty, not by any mean compliance, but by 
Bel Gy his authority and reſolution. After reproaching them 
5 with their ingratitude and folly, he told them, © that 
403 Conf, © he had no occaſion for their ſervice, and that he 
„ ſhould never want ſoldiers to ſhare his proſperity 
and triumphs : And that, before he diſbanded 
„them, he would puniſh their crime, and order them 
to be decimated.” Theſe words broke the ſpirit 
. of the mutineers: They threw themſelves at his feet, 
' and begged for pardon : And all their officers inter- 
| ceded for them. Cz/ar was for ſome time inexorable ; 
but at laſt, abating of his ſeverity, he ordered them 
to deliver up to him an hundred and twenty of the 
moſt guilty ; of theſe twenty were appointed by lot 
for execution; and the officers managed it ſo that 
the lots fell on the moſt inſolent. After this execu- 
tion the ſoldiers were obliged to renew their intrea- 

ties for leave to continue in his ſervice. 
Cæſ. de On his arrival at Rome, he held the Comitia for 
1 Bell. Civ. the election of Magiſtrates, and was himſelf appoint- 
| | _ . i. ed Conſul with P. Servilius Jauricus. Of the Pretors, 
guet in the moſt remarkable were C. Trebonius, whom Cæſar 
4 Cz. appointed Prætor of the city, and M. Cœlius, who 
f had the department of foreign affairs. It was the 
univerſal belief, and the wiſh of many in Cæſar's 
party, that there would be a general abolition of all 
debts. In conſequence of this, the public credit 
was at a ſtand over all Tah, every one refuſing to 
pay what he owed. But Cz/ar put an end to this 
uncertainty, by decreeing that arbiters ſhould be ap- 
pointed to make an eſtimate of the poſſeſſions of all 
debtors, and to convey them in payment, to their 
creditors, at the price they bore before the war. 
Suetonius adds, that he allowed the debtors to deduct 
from the principal what they had paid for intereſt. 
Dio Caſſius ſays, that the creditors loſt by this regu- 
lation a fourth of their due : And that, as many were 
ſuſpected of concealing great ſums of money, an or- 
dinance was publiſhed, forbidding any body to keep 
above 
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above ſixty thouſand ſeſterces. This extraordinary 8 = R. 


ordinance has no other voucher beſides Dio. 


Many of thoſe who had been tried and condemned 4g. 
for bribery, while Pompev kept his legions in the city, 403 Conf. 
reſorted to him in the beginning of the war; and, 484ʃ. 


that he might not be charged with ingratitude towards 
theſe men, nor accuſed of invading the prerogatives 
of the people, he now cauſed them to be reſtored in 
a legal manner by a law propounded to the people 
by the Prætors and Tribunes. The pretext was, that 
they had been condemned at a time when Pompey had 
influenced the Judges. Milo, alone, ſeems to have 
been excepted from this general amneſty ; He had 
made, perhaps, no advaices to gain Cz/ar's favour ; 


who might have, beſides, many other reaſons to be 


diſſatisfied with the enemy and murderer of his triend 
Clodius : He reſtored, at the ſame time, the ſons of 
the proſcribed to the rights of Roman citizens, from 
which they had hitherto been excluded by the cru- 
elty of Hylla, and the injuſtice of the ariſtocratic fac- 
tion. Having made thele regulations, and celebrated 
the Latin feſtivals, he abdicated the Dictatorſhip, 
after holding it but eleven days, and immediately tet 


out for Brunduſium, where he arrived before the end 


of December And, on the 1ft of January, he entered 
upon his office of Conſul in that city. ; 


C. Julius Cas a, II. 


P. SERVILIUS VATIA ISAURICUS, { Conſuls, 


parations, undiſturbed by wars, and free from the 


. Interruption of an enemy, had gathered a mighty fleet 


from Afia, the Cyclades, Corcyra, Athens, Pontus, Bithy- 
nia, Syria, Cilicia, Phanicia, and Agypt : To all which 
places he had ſent orders for the building of ſhips 


1 The 11th of Odober, according to Uſher z but, really, the 
25th of Nowember. 


Vol. VII. M upon 


| Bef. Chr. 
Pompey, having had a whole year to make his pre- cb 
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705. 
Bet. Chr 
47. 
404 Conſ. 
Cf. de 
Bell. Civ. 


Com. . iii. 


The Roman His TORY. 


Book X. 
upon the firſt breaking out of the civil war; being 
perſuaded, that he who was maſter of the ſea would 
certainly be ſuperior allo at land“; and he had ex- 


acted great ſums of money from the people of 4/ia 
and Syria, from the Kings, Foe Dynaſties, and 
free ſtates of Achaia, and from all the corporations of 
the provinces ſubject to his command. He had got 
together nine legions of Roman citizens ;, five he had 
brought with him from /taly ; one had been ſent him 
from Sicily, conſiſting wholly of veterans, and called 
Gemella, becauſe compoſed of two ; another, partly 
from Crete, and partly from Macedonia, of veteran 
ſoldiers likewiſe ; who, having been diſbanded by 


former Generals, had ſettled in thoſe parts ; and two 


more from Aſia, levied there by Lentulus. Beſides all 
theſe, he had troops from Theſſaly, Baotia, Achaia, 
and Epirus Which, together with the ſoldiers of C. 
Antonius, who had been obliged to ſurrender in Ih- 
ricum, he diſtributed among the legions by way of 
recruits. He expected alſo two legions which Scipio 
commanded in Syria. He had three thouſand archers 
from Crete, Lacedemon, Pontus, and other provinces ; 
{ix cohorts of ſlingers, and two of mercenaries. His 
cavalry amounted to ſeven thouſand ; ſix hundred of 
which came to him from Galatia, under Dejotarus 
five hundred from Cappadocia, under Ariobarzanes; 
the like number from Thrace, ſent by Citus, under the 
command of his ſon Sadalis, two hundred from Ma- 
cedoma, under Raſcipalis, an Officer of diſtinction ; 
five hundred from Alexandria, conſiſting of Gauls and 
Germans, left there by Gabinius to ſerve as a guard to 
King Ptolemy, and now brought over by young Pom- 


pey in his fleet, together with eight hundred of his 


own domeſtics : Caſtor and Donilaus furniſhed him 
with three hundred ; the firſt of theſe came himſelf 
in perſon, the ſecond ſent his fon; and two hundred, 


m Pomp<1 omne conſilium Themiſtocleum eſt. Exiſtimat enim, 
qui mare teneat, eum neceſſe rerum potiri. Ad Att. x. 8. 


moſt 
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genus, who lay under the greateſt obligations to ,, 7%: 
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maſt of them archers, were ſent by Antiochus Coma- V. of R. 
Pompey. He had likewiſe a great number of Darda- , 9 ; 
nians and Baſſians, with others from Macedonia, Theſſaly, 404 Conſ. 

and the adjoining States, who completed his cavalry, 

and were partly volunteers, and partly mercenaries. 

To ſubſiſt this mighty army, he had taken care to 

amaſs vaſt quantities of corn from Theſſaly, Afia, .- 

gypt, Crete, Cyrene, and other countries; and he re- 

ſolved to quarter his troops during the winter at | 
Dyrrbacchium, Apollonia, and the other maritime towns, 
to prevent Cz/ar's paſling the ſea ; for which reaſon, | 
he ordered allo his fleet to cruiſe perpetually along 

the coaſts. Young Pompey commanded the ÆAgyp- 

tian ſquadron; D. Lælius and C. Triarius, the Aſiatic; 

C. Caſſius, the Syrian; C. Marcellus and C. Cyponius, 

the Rhodian ; and Scribonius Libo and M. Oclæuius, 

the Liburnian and Achatan : But the chief authority 

was given to M. Bibulus, who was High-admiral. 
Plutarch tells us, that Pompey had at firſt deſtined Cato In Cat. 
to this important command, and had even made him 

a promiſe of it : But that he afterwards changed his 

mind, leſt that rigid republican, veſted with ſo much 

power, ſhould become troubleſome to him after the 

defeat of Cz/ar, and compel him to diſband his ſol- 

diers, in order to reſtore the liberty of the Common- 

wealth. 

Before the end of the year, while Ce/ar was holding Plut. in 
the Aſſemblies of the people in Rome for the election 9p: 
of Magiſtrates, the Conſuls aſſembled at Theſſalonica, 1. 
all the Senators who had followed Pompey, to the 
number of two hundred. There, after contccratin 
a place with augural ceremom ies, they declared them- 
ſelves the true Roman Senate; and enacted, that all 
thoſe who were then Conſuls, Prators, and Quæſtors, 
ſhould retain their authority, and continue in the 
exerciſe of their ſeveral offices, under the names of 
Proconſuls, Propretors, and Proquæſtors. Pompey they 
declared Generaliſſimo of the Republic: And * ? 
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Y. of R. and thanks were decreed to the Kings and nations 
Bet. Ch. Who favoured their cauſe ; and, in particular, youn 
47. Ptolemy, King of Agypt, was confirmed in the poſſel⸗ 
404 Conſ ſton of his crown, in excluſion of his ſiſter, the fa- 
mous Cleopatra, though ſhe had an undoubted title 
by the will of Prolemy Auletes, their common father, 
who had left the ſucceſſion to his eldeſt fon and eldeſt 
daughter jointly. 
Czf. de Ceſar found at Brunduſium twelve !egions, and all 


Bell. Civ. his cavalry : But his legions were far from being com- 


ors plete. They had been conſiderably weakened by the 
Gallic war, by their long march from Spain, and by 
a general ſickneſs, which had lately prevailed among 
them, during the autumn- in the unhealthful climate 
of Apulia. Yet, the want of ſhips alone hindered him, 
he ſays, from putting a ſpeedy end to the war. For, 
notwithſtanding his orders to build and aſſemble as 
many ſhips as poſſible, he had ſcarcely a ſufficient 
number to embark twenty thouſand men; who, in 
the preſent ſtate of his army, formed ſeven legions 
and fix hundred horſe. On his arrival at Brunduftum, 
he harangued his troops, and told them, © that, as 
« they were now upon the point of ſeeing an end of 
« all their toils and dangers, they ſhould make no 
« difficulty to leave their fervants and baggage in 
% [taly, in order that they might embark with leſs 
« confuſion, and in greater numbers; placing all their 
« hopes in victory, and in the generoſity of their 
« General.” The whole army having loudly teſtified 
their aſſent, he embarked wlth ſeven legions on the 
4th of January, and arrived the next day at the Cæ- 
raunian mountains, on the coaſt of Epirus; where, 
having found a tolerable harbour, he landed his 
troops at a place called Phar/alus. Lucretius Feſpillo 
and Minutius Rufus were then at Oricum, with eigh- 
teen Afiatic ſhips; and Bibulus had one hundred and 
ten at Oreyra e But the firſt durſt not hazard an en- 
gagement, though Cæſur had for his convoy no more 
than ten gallies, only four of which had 9 5 _ 
uus 
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Bibulus had not time to aſſemble his men and get V. of R. 


his ſhips in order. For no account of Cæſar's ap- 
proach had reached theſe parts, till his fleet was ſeen 


from the continent. Ce/ar ſent the fleet back the 404 Coat 


ſame night to Brunduſium to bring over the reſt of his 
forces. Fuſius Calenus had the charge of this expedi- 
tion, with orders to uſe the utmoſt diſpatch ; but, 
ſetting fail too late, he loſt the benefit of the wind, 
and fell in with the enemy. For Bibulus, hearing at 
Circyra of Cæſar's arrival, forthwith put to ſea, in 
hopes of intercepting ſome of the tranſports : And, 
meeting the fleet as it returned empty, took about 
thirty ſhips, which he burnt, with all that were on 
board. He imagined, by this example, to deter the 
reſt oh troops from attempting the paſſage *. He 
then ſtationed his fleet along the coaſt from. Salona to 
Oricum, and remained himſelf on board, notwithſtand- 
ing the rigour of the ſeaſon; declining no fatigue 
nor danger, fo that he might intercept Cz/ar's ſup- 
lies. 

Cz/ar, following the plan he had at firſt adopted, 
ſent Vibullius Rufus (the fame he had made priſoner 
at Corfineum, and afterwards in Spain) to Pompey, to 
u cat of peace. He thought this man the propereſt 
perton he could employ, as he had been twice in- 
debted to him for his lite, and was alſo much eſteem- 
ed by Pompey, whom he had ſerved with great zeal 
and fidelity in the quality of chief engineer. He was 
commithoned to repreſent to Pompey, © that it was 
nov time to put an end to their quarrel, and not 
** obſtinately expoſe themſelves any more to the pre- 


a Plutarch in Pomp. tells us, that in a Council of war, in which 
Cato preſided, a decree was paſſed, that ns Roman citizen ſbaul be 
put to death but in battle, and that they ſhould mt plunder any city 
which was ſubjet ta the Roman Empire : And that ſuch mo ſer 
tion gained the affections of all p-ople to Pg cauſe. Ceſar 
followed this rule, notwithſtanding the great<it provoca tions: But, 
on Ns fide, Cats's decree was very little regarded, and I doubt 
whether it was ever made. 
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© carious events of fortune: That the loſſes ras ap. had 


— ſuſtained ought to fill them with 


prehenſions of the future: That Pompey bad ban 
forced to abandon Italy, had loſt Sicily and Sardinia, 
the two Sparns, with about an hundred and thirty 
cohorts of Roman citizens. Thai he himſelf had 
been a conſiderable ſufferer by the death of Curio, 
the deſtruction of the African army, and the ſur- 


render of his forces under C. Antonius at Corcyra, 


That it was therefore incumbent on them to ſhew 
ſome regard to the finking ſtate of the Common- 
wealth, and that the preſent moment was the moſt 
favourable ; becauſe, not having yet tried one 
another's Krength, and confidering themſelves as 
equals, there was the more likehhood of their 
coming to an agreement, upon moderate. terms ; 

Whereas, if one of them got the leaſt advantage, 
he would exact every thing from the other, and 
give up nothing himſelf. That, as hitherto, they 
had been unable to ſettle the conditions of peace, 
they ought to refer them to the Senate and people 


of Rome; and, in the mean time, both ſwear to 


diſband their armies in three days time. That a 
propoſition of this nature ſhould be equally agree- 
able to all; ſince the two Commanders, diveſted of 
their ſtrength, would find themſelves under a ne- 
ceſſity of ſubmitting to the decree of the Senate 


* and people. In fine, that to give Pompey a proof 


of his readineſs to perform theſe propoſals, he would 
ars immediate orders for the diſcharge of all his 
orces, both in garriſon and in the field.” Vibul- 


us, having received theſe inſtructions, haſtened to 
Pompey's camp with all diligence, frequently changing 
horſes, and poſting day and night; but he was more 
ſolicitous to give him early notice of Cz/ar's arrival, 
and the condition of his army, than to execute the 
commiſſion he was charged with. Pompey was 1n 
Candavia, on his way through Macedonia, to his win- 
ter- quarters at Apollonia and Dyrracchium And, fur- 


priſed 


ſur- 
riſed 
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priſed and diſturbed at news ſo unexpected, he haſ- V. of R. 
tened his march, that he might prevent the loſs of 3. 


the ſea coaſts. 


Czſar, the very day he landed, brought his troops 404 Cont 


before Oricum, where L. Torquatus attempted to de- 
fend himſelf with a garriſon of Greeks, called Par- 


thinians But they, refuſing to fight againſt the Con- iii. 


ſul of Rome, and the inhabitants being entirely in the 
ſame ſentiments, he ſurrendered. Thence Cæſar 
marched to Apollonia, whoſe citizens being alſo well 
affected towards him, L. Staberius, who commanded 
for Pompey, privately left the place : And the inha- 
bitants ſent their Deputies to him, and received him 
into the town. The Bullidenſes, Amantiani, with the 
neighbouring vations, and all Epirus, followed their 
example, and ſent ambaſſadors to Cz/ar to receive 
his commands. This rapid progreſs made Pompey 
march day and night to reach Dyrrhacchium And, 
when he drew near to that place, a falſe report, that 
Cz/ar was not far off, threw the whole army into ſuch 
conſternation, that many abandoned their colours 
and arms, and the march in general was continued 
in ſo diſorderly a manner, that it had all the appear- 
ance of a precipitate flight. They had not even 
recovered their conſternation when they had reached 
Dyrrhacchium, and were about to intrench themſelves 
under its walls : Which Labrenus perceiving, he ad- 
vanced, in the fight of all the ſoldiers, and ſolemnly 
{wore never to abandon his General, but to ſhare 
whatever fortune ſhould befal him. All the other 
officers, and the whole army, took the ſame oath, 
Cz/ar, finding that he was prevented in his deſign 
upon Dyrrhacchium, purſued his march more leiſurely, 
and encamped on the river Ap/us, in the territory of 
the Apollonians, that he might be able to protect the 
poſſeſſions of a State, which had declared warmly in 
his favour. Here he reſolved to wait the arrival of 
the reſt of his troops. Pompey did the like ; and, 

M 4. having 
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V. of R. having encamped on the other ſide of the ſame river, 
Bet Cir. aſſembled there all his legions and auxiliaries, 

47. Salona, a town in Dalmatia, where Spalatro now 

404 Conſ ſtands, ſuſtained a memorable ſiege about this time 
againſt M. Oclavius, Admiral of the Liburnian and 

Achaian fleets under Bibulus. It was built upon a hill, 

and advantageouſly ſituated for defence; but, as the 

fortifications were very inconſiderable, the Roman 

Citizens reſiding there immediately ſurrounded the 

place with wooden towers; and, finding themſelves 

too few to reſiſt the attacks of the enemy, after many 

of them had been killed or diſabled, they, in their 

laſt extremity, gave arms and liberty to their ſlaves, 

and the women gave their hair to make cords for the 

engines. Oavius, to conquer their obſtinacy, block. 

ed up the town on all ſides with five different camps, 

reſolving to harraſs them with continual attacks, 

The brave Salonians dreaded nothing but the want of 

corn; and, on Cæſar's arrival on the coaſt of Epirus, 

they ſent to. him to beg a ſupply. The ſiege had 

continued for ſome time; and, the beſiegers not 

keeping a ſtrict watch, they all ſallied out at mid- 

day, leaving, for a ſhew, their wives and children on 

the walls, and attacked the neareſt quarters of Ocla- 

virus. Having forced theſe, they ran to the next, 

and fo ſucceſſively to all the five camps; and, driving 

the enemy with great ſlaughter from every poſt, they 

compelled them to take refuge in their ſhips. Ocla- 

vius, as winter approached, and his loſs had been con- 

ſiderable, retired to Dyrrhacchium, and joined Pom- 


Cæſ de Calenus was charged, as we have related above, to 

Bell. Civ. bring over to Brunduſium the reſt of the forces; and, 

Com. li. having embarked according to his inſtructions, he 
put to ſea : But he had not failed very far, when he 
met with an advice-boat = Cæſar, informing him, 


that every part of the coaſt was guarded, and he 
returned back into the harbour. One ſhip, which 


was not under his command, continued its route, and 
fell 
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X. 
er, fell in at Oricum with the fleet of Bibulus, who put all V. of R. 

on board to death, not ſparing even the freedmen, 3 79. 
WW children, or ſlaves. The troops under Calenus, had ©," # 
ne it not been for Cæſar's diſpatches, would have met 404 Con. 
nd * with the ſame fate. If Bibulus thus deprived Cz/ar 
ill, of all ſupplies by ſea, he was in like manner greatly 
he incommoded by Cæſar at land: Who, having diſpoſed 
an parties all along the coaſt, hindered him from getting 
the either water or wood, or any thing elſe, except from 
es the iſland of Corcyra; and, by this means, he was 
ny ſometimes reduced to great difficulties. Notwith- 
eir ſtanding therefore his high ſpirit, he condeſcended I 
es, to let Libo enter upon parley with two of Cæſar's | 
the Lieutenants, M. Acilms and Statius Murcus, who guard- | 
k- ed Oricum, and the ſea coaſts: And theſe, believing | 
ps, the propoſals made to them to be ſerious, did not ! 
ks, ſcruple to grant a truce. Cz/ar was then at Buthro. 
of tum, a town over againſt Corcyra, whither he had gone 
us, with one legion to reduce ſome of the more. diſtant | 
"ad States, and to get a ſupply of corn. Upon the firſt . 
not information of this tranſaction, he haſtened back to 4 
id- Oricum, and invited Libo and Bibulus to a conference. 1 
on Libo appeared, and made the following apology and * 
ta- declaration on the part of Bibulus; that, being na- ; 
xt, 4“ turally haſty, and bearing a perſonal grudge to f 
ing * Czar, contracted during the time of his quæſtor- } 
1ey „ ſhip and edileſhip, he had declined the interview, 4 
Ta- * left his preſence might be an obſtacle to the ſuc- | | 
on- ** cels of ſo deſirable a deſign. That Pompey was, i 
22 and ever had been inclined to lay down his arms, | 

and terminate their differences by an accommoda- | 
to tion; but, as yet, bad not ſent him ſufficient pow- 
nd, - ers to treat; which, however, he doubted not ſoon 
he * to receive, as the Council or Senate had intruſted 
he * him with the whole adminiſtration of the war. 
im, That if Cæſar, therefore, would make known his 
he ** demands, they would be ſent to Pompey, who would ; 
ich *+* ſoon come to a reſolution upon the matter: And, | 
ind in the mean time, he deſired that the truce might f 


fell continue, 
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V. of R. & continue, and both parties abſtain from acts of 
Bel Ch. boſtility, till an anſwer could be obtained.“ ( ſar, 

. on his ſide, demanded leave to ſend Ambaſſadors 
404 Conſ to Pompey, and required that Libo and Bibulus 
„% would anſwer for their return, or undertake to 
convey them in ſafety. With regard to the truce, 
„ he ſaid, that ſuch were the preſent circumſtances 
of the war, that their fleet kept back his ſupplies 
and tranſports, and his forces deprived them of all 
* acceſs to the ſhore and other conveniencies. That, 
if they expected any abatement on his part, they 
„ muſt likewiſe abate in their conſtant guard at ſea 
along the coaſt ; and that, while they perſiſted in 
„their vigilance, he would not remit his attention 
and watchfulneſs. He added, however, that, tho 
they could not agree on this point, the treaty might 
* ſtill proceed.” Libs declined receiving Cæſar's 
Ambaſſadors, or anſwering for their ſafe return, and 
choſe to refer the whole matter to Pompey :- Yet in- 
ſiſted on the truce, which Cz/ar conſtantly rejected; 
perceiving, that his only aim was to extricate the 
fleet from its preſent diſtreſs. Bibulus ſoon after 
died on ſhip-board : He had contracted a dangerous 
illneſs by cold and perpetual fatigue ; and, as he could 
not have proper aſliſtance at ſea, and would not be 
prevailed upon to quit his poſt, he ſunk under the 
violence of his diſtemper. Nobody ſucceeded him as 
Admiral: Each ſquadron was governed independent- 
ly of the reſt by its particular Commander, under the 
general direction of Pompey. 

Vibullius at laſt thought proper to deliver Pompey, 
in the preſence of Libo, L. Lucceius, and 'Theophanes, 
his moſt intimate Counſellors, the commiſhon he had 
from Cz/ar. But ſcarce had he begun to ſpeak, when 
Pompey interrupted him, and ordered him to proceed 
no farther : I hat, ſaid he, is my life and country to me, 
if I ſball ſeem to be beholden for them to Ceſar ? And will 
it be believed that I am not indebted to him for them, if 
he by an accommodation reſtores me to Italy? * af- 
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firms that this ſpeech of Pompey was reported to him V. of R. 
after the conclulion of the war by thoſe that were ,, 7%. _ 
preſent. He aſſures us alſo, that, corn en 47. * 
Hibullius brought him no anſwer back to this meſ- 404 Conf. 
ſage, and Libo refuſed to conduct his Ambaſſadors to 
Pompey, yet he tried every other method to obtain 
peace. As the two camps were ſeparated only b 
the river Apſus, the ſoldiers had frequent diſcourſe 
among themſelves, and committed no acts of hoſtility 
on theſe occaſions, Cæſar laid hold on this circum- 
ſtance, and ordered Vatinius to addreſs himſelf to the 
officers and ſoldiers, and demand publickly and fre- 
quently, in the moſt ſerious and earneſt manner, 
«© Whether it might not be permitted to citizens | 
to ſend Deputies to their fellow-citizens to treat | 
about peace: That this was never denied even to i 
„ fugitives and robbers, and ought much leſs to be 1 
„ oppoſed, when the deſign was to prevent a civil { 
« war, and the effuſion of Roman blood.” He was 
heard with great filence by both armies, and received 
this anſwer : That Varro would next day appear 
at an interview; whither Cz/ar's Deputies might 
come in perfect ſecurity, and make known their 
“ demands.” The hour of meeting was likewiſe 
ſettled ; and multitudes flocked to the place, elated 
with the higheſt expectations. Labienus, advancing 
from the croud, began in a low voice to confer with 
Vatinius, as if to adjuſt the articles of the treaty : 
But their diſcourſe was ſoon interrupted by a flight 
of darts which came pouring in upon all ſides. Va- 
tinius eſcaped unhurt, by means of the ſoldiers, who 
ran to cover him with their ſhields : But Cornelius 
Balbus, M. Photius, L. Tiburtus, Centurions, and ſome 
private men, were wounded. The brutal Labienus, 
then raiſing his voice, cried out aloud : Leave off 
prating any more of peace: For none you ſhall bave, till 
you have brought us CæSsAR's bead. This declaration, 
ſo extraordinary, is of a piece with the whole beha- 
viour 


J 
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. of R. viour of that deſerter, and correſponds alſo very well 
Bel Chr. — the haughty and cruel conduct of the whole 
od Cool While the two rival Generals lay during the win- 
el de ter on each fide of the river Agſus, great commotions 
— _ were raiſed in Rome and in ſome parts of [taly by M. 
on n Czlius and the famous Milo. The firſt, who was 
Prætor at Rome for foreign affairs, having met with 

ſome diſappointments ; or diſobliged, becauſe Cz/ar 

had given the more important charge of the city to 

his collegue C. WMebonius; or not reliſhing the law 

Cz/ar had made in regard to the debtors, which might 

not anſwer his views; he engaged in the moſt raſh 

and unjuſtifiable attempts. He had the boldneſs to 
undertake the cauſe of the debtors, and, on his en- 

trance into office, ordered his tribunal to be fixed 

near that of Tribonius, declaring that he would receive 

the complaints of ſuch as ſhould appeal to him, in 
regard to the eſtimation of eſtates, and payments 

made in conſequence of Cz/ar's late regulation. But 

the law itſelf was ſo juſt, and Treboniuss judgments 

ſo moderate, that no pretence of appeal could be 

found. This Magiſtrate admitted of every reaſonable 

plea, taking into conſideration the poverty of the 
debtors, their perſonal lofles, the hardneſs of the 
times, and the difficulty of bringing their effects to 

ſale: And no one was ſo diveſted of honeſty and 
ſhame, as to own themſelves in debt, and yet pre- 

tend to keep their eſtates intire. Thus this firſt at- 

tempt of Calius proved unſucceſsful. His whole ſe- 
verity, therefore, was pointed now againſt thoſe to 

whom the inheritance of the debtors were adjudged : 

And, having once embarked in the affair, that he 

might not ſeem to have engaged himſelf to no pur- 

poſe in an unjuſtifiable cauſe, he propoſed a law, by 
which he allowed the debtors ſix years for the diſ- 
charge of their debts, which they were to clear at 

| equal 


going to harangue the people. 
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equal payments without intereſt ®. But the Conſul Y. of K. 

Servilius a d the reſt of the Magiſtrates unanimouſly g 28 | 
T. 

oppoled the project; nor was i received by the peo- . 

ple with the favour he expected: And he dropped 404 Conf 

the affair. This difappointment only ſerved to ren- 

der him more furious ; and now, determined to keep 

no meaſures, he propoſed two other laws, which he 

foreſaw would more effectually inflame the people; 

the one to exempt all the tenants of Rome from 

« paying rent ;” the other, “ for a general abolition 

“ of debis.” Theſe laws took with the multitude ; 

ard Cælius at their head attacked Trebonius in his tri- 

bunal, drove him thence, and wounded ſome per- | 

ſons about him. The Conſul Servilius complained 

to the Senate of his riotous behaviour, and Cælius, 

by a decree of the houſe, was interdicted the functions 

of his charge. In virtue of this decree the bills of 

hig laws were torn down, admittance was refuſed im h 

into the-Senate, his chair of office was broke, and he 

himſelf was driven from his tribunal, whence he was 

It was doubtleſs in 

theſe circumſtances that he wrote the following letter 

to Cicero, which I inſert, becauſe it clearly indicates 

the charaCter of the man. 


% CoeLrus to CictRo. 


=" 


— — 


„Was it for this that I followed Cz/ar into Spain? Ep. F-: 
„ Why was I not rather at Formie, that I might a. 17. . 
* have accompanied you to Pompey ? But I was in- 1g YT 
« fatuated : And it was my averſion to Appius, to- 
* gether with my friendſhip for Curio, that gradually 


o This place in Cz/ar is corrupted, and the Commentators can 
make ng thing of it. The ſenſe above is according to Manutius's 
interpretation. Others ſay that Celius's law gave the debtors 
three years to acquit themſelves, in fix payments, one every fix 
months : Others, that it allow ed but eighteen months, or one year 
and fix months. 
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V. of R. & drew me into this curſed cauſe. Nor were you 
Be! Cnr © entirely unacceſſory to my error: For, when I cal- 
47. © ed upon you that night I fet out for Ariminum, 
404 Conf. ® why did you forget the friend, when you were 
« gloriouſly acting the patriot ; and not diſſuade me 
from the purpole of my journey, at the ſame time 
that you commiſſioned me to urge Cæſar to pacific 

© meaſures ? Not that I have the leaſt doubt of his 

& ſacceſs : But, believe me, perdition itſelf were 

4 preferable to being a witneſs of the inſufferable 
behaviour of theſe , partiſans. They have ren- 

« dered themſelves ſo generally odious, that we ſhould 
long ſince have been driven out of Rome, were it 

« not for the apprehenſion which people have con- 

« ceived of the cruelty of your party. There is not 

© at this juncture any order # rk 0 or even a 

« ſingle man in Rome, except a few raſcally uſurers, 

« who does not wiſh well to Pompey; and I have 

„ brought over to your cauſe, not only thoſe among 

“ the plebeian families who were in the intereſt of 

© Czſ/ar,*but the whole populace in general. But 

“ you will aſk, perhaps, what can this avail us now? 

4 Wait the event, my friend: I will render you vic- 

&« torious in ſpite of yourſelves . For ſurely a pro- 
found lethargy has locked up all the ſenſes of your 

4 party: as they do not yet ſeem ſe how open 

© we lie to an attack, and how little Eapable we are 

„of making any conſiderable oppoſition. It is by 

* no means from an intereſted motive that I offer 
“my aſſiſtance, but merely in reſentment of the un- 

« worthy uſage I have received; and reſentment is a 

s paſſion which uſually. carries me, you know, the 

<« greateſt lengths: But what are you doing on 

e the other ſide the water? Are you imprudently 

« waiting to give the enemy battle? What Pompey's 
forces may be, I know not, But Cz/ar's, I am ſure, 


® Irritayi in me Catonem. 
& are 
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« are accuſtomed to action, and enured to all the 
„ hardſhips of the moſt fevere campaigns. Fare- 
« well” 


Cælius had privately written to his old friend Milo, 
to engage him to come into Zaly, and join him with 
the remains of the gladiators, which he had bought 
for his public ſhews, and to make war on his enem 
Clodius. Milo, exaſperated by the treatment he had met 
with from Cæſar, who had not reſtored him with the 
other exiles, inſtantly obeyed the ſummons, and be- 
gan to gather troops all over Haly. For that purpoſe 
he diſpatched letters to all the colonies and free towns, 
intimating, that what he did was in conſequence of 
Pompey's authority, who had ſent him his orders by 
Bibulus. He alſo endeavoured to draw to him the 
debtors, whoſe favour Cælius had gained by his pro- 
jet for a general abolition of debts. But he met 
with no ſucceſs, and all he could accompliſh was to 
ſet ſome ſlaves at liberty. With theſe, and his gla- 
diators, he had the hardineſs to lay ſiege to Co/a?, 
in the territory of Thurium; where Q. Pædius com- 
manded with a garriſon of one legion; and there he 
was killed by a ſtone from a machine on the walls. 
Cælius, when he underſtood that Milo was in the coun- 
ty of Thuriuxgz ſet out from Rome, under the pretence 
of carrying his complaints to Cz/ar, but with a view 
of putting himſelf at the head of a number of par- 
tiſans he had in the ſouth of Taly. At Cafilinum, he 
heard that his enſigns and arms were ſeized at Capua; 
that his partiſans were diſcovered at Naples; and 
that he was looked upon as a public enemy. Find- 
ing, therefore, that his project was defeated, and ap- 
prehenſive of his ſafety, he gave out, on leaving Ca- 


P Velleius Paterculus calls the pl:ce Comp/a : 


Campſam in 


Hirpinis oppugnans, ictuſgue lapide, tum P. Clodio, tum patriæ, 


quam armis petebat peenas dedit; vir inguies, et ultra ſertem teme- 


ſilinum, 


rarius. 


Lib. ii. c. 68. 
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V. of R. filinum, that he was gone to Cæſar; but, turning from 
Bel Chr, the high road, he went privately actos the country to 
47. © Thurium : where, notwithſtanding the unhappy end 
404 Conſ. of Milo, he endeavoured to debauch the inhabitanysy 
| and corrupt, by promiſes of money, forme Spaniſh and 
Gallic horſe, who had been left to garriſon the place. 
Theſe were deaf to his ſollicitations, and flew him. 
Thus, ſays Cz/ar, theſe dangerous beginnings, which, 
by reaſon of the multiplicity of affairs wherewith the 
Magiſtrates were diſtracted, and the tickliſh ſituation 
of the times, threatened great revolutions, and alarm- 
_ all Itah, were brought to a ſafe and ſpeedy 

iſſue. | WR nw Ig 
Czſ. de The armies of Pompey and Cæſar were ſtill in the 
—.— ** ſame ſituation. The great object of the two Generals 
om. L un was the army left at Brundiſium: Which Cæſar now 
expected with great impatience ; and whoſe paſſage 
Pompey was greatly intereſted to prevent. He ordered 
Libo, with the fleet under his command, conſiſting of 
fifty ſhips, to fail to Brundufium, and poſſeſs himſelf 
of an iſland that lay before the harbour, judging it 
of more importance to ſecure a poſt, by which the 
enemy's tranſports muſt neceſſarily paſs, than to 22 
all the havens and ports on the other ſide. As his 
arrival was unexpected, he ſurpriſed and burnt ſome 
tranſports, and carried off a veſſel laden with corn: 
And the conſternation was ſo great upon the coaſt, 
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q The reader is perfectly acquainted with the characters of theſe 
two men, ſrom what has been related of their behaviour: We 
have in Seneca this anecdote concerning the temper of Czlius : 
Cælium oratorem fuiſſe iracundiſimum conſtat: cum quo, ut atunt, 
cenabat in cubiculo lectæ patientiæ cliens : Sed difficile erat illi in 
copulam conjefto, rixam ejus cum quo herebat, eſfugere. Optimum 
judicavit quicquid dixiſſet ſequi, et ſecundas agere. Non tulit 
Cæœlius aſſentientem, ſed exclamavit : Dic aliquid contra, ut dus 
fimus. Velleius Paterculus, ii. 68, gives him the preference to 
Curio, both in eloquence and courage: M. Cælius wir eloquio ani- 
mogue Curioni ſimillimus, ſed in utroque perfectior.— 
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that, having landed ſome foot, with a party of arch- V. of R. 
ers in the night, he drove before him the cavalry that 5 WY 


were upon guard, Elated with this, he ſent word to 


Pompey, that he might draw the reſt of the navy on 404 Conſ 


ſhore, and order them to be careened : For that he 
alone, with his ſquadron, would undertake to cut off 
Ceſar's ſupplies. ' But Antony, who commanded in 
Brundufium, ſoon found means to diſlodge him. He 
ordered ſixty boats belonging to the fleet to be covered 
with hurdles and galleries; and, having filled them 
with choſen ſoldiers, diſpoſed them along the ſhore. 
To allure the enemy, he ſent two three-benched gal- 
lies to the mouth of the harbour, as if with no other 
view than to exerciſe the rowers'; and, Libo, ſeeing 
them advance boldly, and hoping he might intercept 
them, detached five four-banked gallies for that pur 
poſe, At their approach, Antony's gallies rowed back, 
and were inconſiderately purſued too far by the Pom- 
peians + For now the boats, ſtationed along the coaſt, 
on a ſignal given, came pouring upon them from all 
parts; and, on the firſt charge, took one of the four- 
benched gallies, and forced the reſt to ſave themſelves 
by flight. Antony, alſo, by poſting the cavalry all 
along the coaſt, effectually prevented the enemy from 
watering; and thus Libo was put to the ſhameful ne- 
ceſſity of quitting the blockade. Foy vr 

Several months had now paſt, and the winter was al- 
moſt over ; yet the paſſage of Ce/ar's troops was not 
effected, and was every day more hazardous, Fom- 
pey was continually reproaching his Admirals for their 
neglect in relation to Cz/ar's firſt paſſage, and exhort- 
ing them to make amends for it, by preventing the 
ſupplies from coming over. His ſea-officers exerted 
themſelves therefore, and were ever on the watch. 
Cæſar, on his ſide, could not but think that Antony 
and Calenus had loft ſome opportunities, the wind hav 
ing ſtood often fair for them: And he ſent them pe- 
remptory orders to fail with the firſt wind that offered 
for the coaſt of Apollonia; which, having few havens, 
was not ſo cloſely beſet by the enemy. 
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be Rowan HISTORY. Book X. 
All the hiſtorians Suetonius, Plutarch, Appian, Fl 


Bet br rut, and Dio, tell us, that ſuch was Ce/ar's impati- 


22 ence at this time, that he reſolved to go and fetch his 
404 Gon 


- 


e VNR; and, in the diſguiſe of a flave, went 
on board a fiſherman's bark at the mouth of the river 
Apſus, with a deſign. to crols over to Brunduflum. 
The maſter of the boat rowed off, it is ſaid, with his 
men, but the wind riſing made the water ſo very rough, 
that it ſeemed impoſſible to him to get out to ſea, and 
he ordered his men to return back. Upon this, Cæſar 


. diſcovered himſelf : Fear nothing, ſaid he, thou car- 


rieft Cz/ar and his fortune. The mariners, encour- 
aged and awed by his preſence, made freſh endea- 
vours, and got out to ſea; but the waves ran ſo high, 
and the danger was ſo imminent, that he permitted 
them to return to land. Cæſar's ſoldiers, informed of 


what had paſt, ran to meet him in great multitudes, 
and told him, with much. tenderneſs: and affection, 


that he had greatly reflected upon their courage by going 
in queſt f new forces, when they were ſure to conquer 
alone, as long as they acted under bis direction. 

The preſſing orders he had ſent for his ſoldiers, who 
were ſufficiently eager of themſelves to croſs the ſea, 


determined Antony and Calenus to ſail with a ſouth 


ſoldiers and mariners periſned among the rocks; a 


wind, which was not the moſt favourable for their paſ- 
ſage. They made for the coaſt of Apollonia, but were 
driven before Dyrrhachium : Whence, being deſcried 
by Copontus, he chaced them with ſixteen Rhodian gal- 
lies, and, the wind abating, the fleet had almoſt fallen 
into his hands. A briſk. gale, however, ariſing, they 
made their way, and put into the port of Nympheum, 
about three miles beyond Liſſus. There they would 
have been in the greateſt danger from the ſouth wind, 
which had continued two days without intermiſſion ; 
but they were ſcarcely entered the port, when the wind 
changed ta ſouth-weſt, To this favourable circum- 
ſtance they owed their ſafety, The fleet of Coponius 
was driven by the violence of the ſtorm againſt the 
ſhore, and daſhed to pieces. The greateſt part of the 


few 


De ROMAN His Toy. 
few only were taken up by Antony's ſoldiers; and V. of R. 
theſe were afterwards ſent by Cz/ar to their ſeveral 
homes. There were two, however, of the tranſports, 
which, unable to keep up with the reſt, were ov-rtaken 404 Conf 


by the night, and, not wy wa the fleet had 


Chap. VI. 


put in, caſt anchor over againſt Liſſus. Otacilius Craſ- 
ſus, who commanded in that place, ſent out ſome 
boats and ſmall veſſels to attack them, and to promiſe 
them quarter, if they ſubmitted. One of theſe veſſels 
carried two hundred and twenty new-raiſed ſoldiers; 
the other leſs than two hundred veterans : And, on this 
occaſion, appeared, ſays Cæſar, what reſource there 
is in valour, in the moſt imminent dangers. The new 
levies, frighted at the number of their enemies, and 
fatigued with ſea-ſickneſs, ſurrendered on promiſe of 
their lives; but were cruelly ſlain, as ſoon as they 
came before Otacilius, The veterans, on the contra- 
ry, gh — had both the ſtorm and a leaky veſſel 
to ſtrug e with, abated nothing of their wonted bra- 
very ; they ſpun out the time till night, under the 
pretence of treating, and then obliged their pilot to 
run the veſſel on ſhore ; where they found an advanta- 
geous poſt. At day-break, Otacilius ſent againſt them 
about four hundred horſe ; but they defended them-. 
ſelves with great bravery ; and, having ſlain ſome of 
the enemy, rejoined without loſs the reſt of the troops. 
The Roman citizens inhabiting Liſſus, to whom Cz/ar 
had formerly made a grant of the town, after having 
fortified it with great care, were entirely in their pa- 
tron's intereſt; and Otacilius, who well knew it, and 
dreaded the conſequences of a revolt, quitted the place 
at this time, and fled to Pompey. As ſoon as he was 
gone, the inhabitants opened their gates to Antony 
and furniſhed him with every thing he ſtood in need of 
Antony, after landing his troops, which confiſted of 
three veteran legions, one new-raiſed, and eight hun- 
dred horſe, ſent the moſt of the tranſports back again 
to Brunduſium, to bring over the reſt of the foot and 
cavalry, and retained only a few of Gallic ſtructure, 
that, if Pompey, imagining {italy to be deſtitute of 
1 troops, 
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- troops, ſhould attempt to return thither, as was com- 
' monly rumoured, Ce/ar might be able, in fome mea- 
* ſure, to follow him. | 


On the firſt news of Antony's landing, which the 
two Generals received about the ſame time, they both 
ſet out from their camps on the Ap/us ; Cæſar to join 
him as ſoon as poſſible; Pompey to hinder the juncti- 
on, and, if pollible, to draw Antony into an ambuſ- 
cade. Cz/ar, who had the river to croſs, was * 
to fetch a compaſs, that he might reach a ford. But 


* Pompey, having nothing to obſtruct his march, ad- 


vanced by great journeys againſt Antony; and, under- 
ſtanding that he was not far off, he poſted his troops on 
an advantageous ground, ordering them to keep with- 
in their camp, and light no fires, that his approach 
might not be perceived. Antony, however, was ap- 
priſed of it by the people of the country, and kept 
cloſe for one day within his intrenchments; the next 
he was joined by Cz/ar ; and then Pompey retired to 
Aſparagium, a town belonging to the Dyrrbacbians. 
Cz/ar Nee him, and, — a march of three days, 
during which he made himſelf maſter of the capital 
town of the Parthinians, he came in ſight of the ene- 
my's camp, and pitched his own at a ſmall diſtance 


from it. The next day he drew out all his forces and 


offered Pompey battle. But Pompey ſtirred not, and 
from that moment C2/ar perceived that he muſt take 
other meaſures. 
The day after Cæſar ſet out for Dyrrbachium taking 
a long circuit, and through narrow and difficult ways, 
hoping thereby either to oblige Pompey to follow him 
thither, or cut off his communication with the town, 
where he had laid up his proviſions and magazines of 
war. In this laſt deſign he ſucceeded. For Pompey, 
ſeeing him ſet out another way, imagined he had been 
obliged to remove for want of proviſions, and did not 
raiſe his. camp till the next day, when he was informed 
by his ſcouts whither Cz/ar directed his courſe. He, 
however, hoped to reach Dyrrbachium before him, by 
| taking 
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taking a nearer way: And though Ce/ar gave his ſol- V. of R. 
diers but little reſt, and made them march with the Bel Ci 


greateſt celerity, yet, when he arrived in the morning 


at Dyrrhachium, Pompey's van began to appear at a 404 Con. 


diſtance. Cæſar intrenched himſelf without delay: 
And Pompey ſeized a hill called Petra, where there was 
a tolerable harbour, ſheltered from ſome winds. Here he 
ordered a part of his fleet to attend him and proviſions 
to be brought to him from Aſia, and the other provin- 
ces ſubject to his command. And Cæſar, apprehend- 
ing, on his ſide, that the war would run into length, 
ſent his officers into Epirus and all the adjoining coun- 
tries, where proviſions could be picked up. 

In this ſituation of the two armies, Cæſar formed a 
project, which the nature of the country ſuggeſted. 
All round Pompey's camp, at a ſmall diſtance from 
each other, were high and ſteep hills. He took poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe, and built forts upon them; reſolving, 
as the nature of the ground would allow, to draw lines 
of communication from one fort to another, and thus 
incloſe Pompey within a circumvallation. By this 
means Pompey's cavalry, which was very ſtrong, would 
no longer be troubleſome to his convoys ; they them- 
ſelves would not be diſtreſſed for forage ; and Pom- 
pey's reputation would greatly ſuffer, when it was re- 
ported every where, that he had ſuffered himſelf to be 
impriſcned by Cæſar's works, and durſt not hazard a 
battle to ſet himſelf at liberty. Pompey, who was de- 
termined neither to quit Dyrrhachium and the ſea, nor 
to give battle, contented himſelf with obſtruct- 
ing Cæſar's works, and giving his meu as much trou- 
ble as he poſſibly could. For this end he extended his 
army, taking in a great many hills, and a large circuit 
of country. He raiſed twenty-four forts, and in imi- 
tation of Cæſar, drew lines. between them, which took 
in a circumference of fifteen miles, in which were 
arable and paſture lands to feed his horſes and beaſts 
of burden: And his works were perfected before 
Czſar's, as he had more hands to employ, and a nar- 

| Bt rower 
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[4 V. of R. rower circuit to incloſe. When Cæſar endeavoured to 
1 gain any place near his works, he failed not to de- 
J. dach parties of archers and lingers, who galled his men 
404 Conſ in ſuch a manner, that they were obliged to furniſh 
themſelves with tunics made of ſackcloth or wool, or 

thick leather. Both parties diſputed every poſt with 

the greateſt obſtinacy. Cz/ar's purpoſe was to incloſe 

Pompey in as narrow a compals as poſſible. And Pom- 

's buſineſs was to extend himſelf in order to weaken 

his enemy by dividing his forces. In one engagement 

Cz/ar's ninth legion was in ſuch imminent danger, that 

Pompey ventured to declare publicly, that he conſented 

to be accounted no General, if Caſar's men got of 

without confiderable loſs. This legion had taken poſ- 

ſeſſion of a hill, which they began to fortify ; And 

Pompey ſeized on that which was oppolite to it, and 

from thence ſent his archers and lingers with a ſtrong 
detachment of light-armed troops to attack them. He 

played, at the ſame time, his engines upon them. 

Cz/ar ſoon perceived it to be impoſſible to make any 
fortification there, while he was ſo -briſkly attacked, 


and reſolved to draw off the legion; but, as he was 
to make his retreat by the ſteep part of the hill, it 
proved a buſineſs very nice and dangerous. For the 
Fompeians, as ſoon as they obſerved Cæſar's men to 
retire, preſſed on the more fiercely, not N but 


their retreat was the effect of the terror they im- 
preſſed upon them. C(æſar therefore ordered his men to 
ſtand their ground, and he formed a paliſado with 
hurdles on the ridge of the hill, and dug a ditch be- 
hind it. Then he made the legionaries file off, 
while ſame light · armed troops, poſted on their flanks, 
protected them, and repulſed the enemy, with flights 
of darts and ſtones. But they had no ſooner got behind 
the ditch, than the Pompeiqus, coming up to the 
hurdles, threw them into the ditch in loch heaps, at 
convenient diſtances, as to make to themſelves ſo ma- 
ny bridges: And, with great outcries and fierce me- 
naces, they went pouring down the hill upon their 

; enemies, 
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tion of his men, and of the diſhonour attending a re- 


treat, which had all the appearance of a flight, ordered 


enemies, Cæſur, ſenſible both of the dangerous ſitua- V. of R. 


Mo 
. Chr. . 
47. 


Antony, who commanded that legion, to encourage 404 Conf. 


his men, and bravely fall upon the purſuers: Which 
they did in ſuch cloſe order and fo briſkly, that not- 
withſtanding the diſadvantage of the ground, they 
routed the Pmpeians; who, while they endeavoured 
to eſcape, were not a little incommoded by the ditch 
and hurdles which had been deſigned to prevent their 
purſuit. Cæſar, ſeeing there was nothing now to fear 
from the enemy's return, having killed a great num- 
ber of them, and Joſt only five of his own men, retired 
leiſurely, and, after incloſing ſome other hills, com- 
pleted his circumvallation. It was a very extraordinary 
attempt for a General with an inferior army, which 
wanted bread, and was obliged to make uſe of a root 
called chara, pounded and kneaded with milk, to un- 
dertake the ſurrounding of an army much ſuperior in 
number, and which abounded in every kind of provi- 
ſion and ammunition. Nothing certainly could ſhew 
ſo much the ſuperiority of both the General and the 
army, than that they could dare to form ſuch a plan, 
and had the induſtry and courage to go through with it. 
Such indeed was the ſpirit of this army, that, when 
their enemies reproached them with the famine they 
endured, they anſwered their inſults in no other man- 
ner than by throwing among them their black loaves 
glorying in their want, and declaring that they would 
eat the bark of trees ſooner than ſuffer them to eſcape ; 
a behaviour which ſtruck Pompey with aſtoniſhment, 
and made him otder the loaves of chara to be carefully 
picked up, and concealed as much as poſhble from his 


ſoldiery ; faying, he never thought to bave had to do Plut. in 


with wild beaſts. 

This event had fully the effect which Cæſar had in- 
tended: It raiſed his credit all over the empire, and 
diminiſhed that of his rival. Nobody doubted but 
that Pompey would draw = his troops into his ſhips, 
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Y. of R. and remove the war to ſome diſtant place: And, upon 
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this, Dolabella wrote the following letter 10 Cicero, 
who was in Pompey's camp. | 


DoLaBELLA to CiCEROo. 


© I SHALL rejoice to hear that you are well; 
as I have the ſarisfaQtion to inform you, that both 
Tullia and myſelf are perfectly fo. Terentia, in- 
deed, has been ſomewhat indiipoſed ; but is now, 
I am aſſured, perfectly recovered. As to the reſt 


of the family, they are all of them in the ſtate you 


wiſh. 

It would be doing me great injuſtice to ſuſpect, 
that I have at any time adviſed you to join with 
me in the cauſe of Cæſar, or at leaſt to ſtand neu- 
ter, more with a view to the advantage of my own 
party than of your intereſt. But, now that fortune 
has declared on our fide, it is impoſſible I ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to recommend this alternative for any 
other reaſon, but becauſe the duty I owe you will 
not ſuffer me to be ſilent. Whether my advice, 
therefore, ſhall meet with your approbation, or not, 
you will at leaſt be ſo juſt as to believe, that it 
proceeds, my dear Cicero, from an honeſt inten- 
tion, and from an heart moſt ſincerely deſirous of 
your welfare. 

* You ſee that neither the name of Pompey 2he 
Great, nor the credit of his former illuſtrious acti- 
ons, nor the advantages he fo frequently boaſted of 
having Kings and nations in the number of his cli- 
ents, have any thing availed him. On the contrary, 
he has ſuffered a diſgrace which never, perhaps, at- 
tended any other Roman General. For, after hav- 
ing been driven out of Hav, and having loſt both 
the Spains, together with a veteran army, he is 
now - inveſted on all fides in ſuch a manner, that he 
cannot execute what Generals of the loweſt capa- 
city have often performed ; He cannot even make 
an 


% 
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© an honourable retreat. 


“ apreeably to your uſual prudence, what hopes can 
“ poſſibly remain either to him or to yourſelf : And 


« the reſult will evidently point out the meaſures 404 Con. 


* which are the moſt expedient for you to purſue, If 
« Pompey extricates himſeif from this danger, in which 
« he is involved, and takes refuge in his fleet, I in- 
« treat you to conſult your own intereſt in preference 
© to that of any other man. You have fully ſatisfied 
your duty, your friendſhip, and your engagements to 
« that party, which you eſpouſed in the republic. 
“ What then remains for us but to fit down quietly 
under the republic as it now ſubſiſts, rather than by 
« yainly contending for the old conſtitution, to be ab- 
« ſolutely deprived of both? If Pompey, therefore, 
&« ſhould be driven from his preſent poſt, and obliged 
to retreat ſtill farther ; I conjure you, my dear Ci- 
“ cero, to withdraw to Athens, or any other city un- 
« concerned in the war. If you ſhould comply with 
&« this advice, I beg you will give me notice, that I 
“ may fly to embrace you, if by any means it ſhould 
ebe in my power. Such is our General's natural ge- 
« nerofity, that you will find it eaſy to obtain from 
* him any honourable conditions you ſhall demand: 
« And I am perſuaded that my ſolicitations will have 
no inconſiderable weight for this purpoſe r.“ 


But the war ſoon after took a very different turn, Czfar de 
and Pompey, inſtead of making his eſcape, forced Bell. Civ. 
Ceſar, by an unexpected defeat, to retire towards Com. ut. 


r Velleius Paterculus informs us, that Cz/ar ſtill continued to 
ſolicit. the chiefs of Pompey's party, and that Cornelius Balbus, at 
the peril of his life, entered privately Pompey's camp, ſeveral times, 
to gain the late Conſul Lentulus, his benefactor, who was wa- 
vering in his mind: Tum Balbus Cornelius, excedente humanam 
fidem temeritate, ingreſſus caſtra hoſtium ſæpiuſque cum Lentulo 
collocutus, conſule dubitante quanti ſe wenderet, illis incrementis 
fecit viam, quibus Hiſpanus in triumphum & pontificatum aſſurge- 
ret, fieretque ex privato conſularis. L. it. c. 51. | : 

a | Macedonia. 


You will conſider well, V. of R. 


—— 
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Y. of R. Macedonia. Pompey, incloſed as he was, began ſoon 


to ſuffer great inconveniencies from the want of water 
and forage, For Cæſar had not only turned the courſe 


404 Conſ of all the rivers and brooks which ran into the ſea, but 


he had alſo taken the precaution to turn the current of 
the waters which, after a ſtorm of rain, would fall 
from the mountains. This obliged the enemy to ſink 
wells in the low and marſhy grounds, which lying at a 
conſiderable diſtance from ſome parts of the army, 
and being ſoon dried up by the heat, greatly increaſ- 
ed the daily labour of the ſoldiers. As for forage, af. 
ter conſuming what was within the lines, they could 
have none but by ſea, which not coming in ſufficient 
quantities, the horſes and cattle died in great numbers. 
It was therefore time for Pompey to make the moſt 
vigorous efforts to force Cæſar's lines and ſet himſelf 
at liberty; and he made uſe of every ſtratagem to 
diſtreſs and fatigue his enemies. In the night he ſent 
his archers wherever it appeared, by the fires, that their 
guards were, who, after pouring a flight of arrows 
upon them, retired inſtantly to their lines; ſo that 
Gz/ar's men were obliged to have fires in one place, 


and keep guard in another. After ſeveral particular 


aſſaults, the two armies were engaged in fx different 
actions at once; in three near Dyrrbachium, and in 
three about the lines. We have loſt the particulars of 
theſe ſeveral engagements, Cz/ar's commentaries be- 
ing imperfect in this place. We gather from him, 
however, that the principal attack was at a fort gar- 
riſoned by a ſingle cohort, commanded by the brave 
Sceva, who kept his ground for ſeveral hours againſt 
four legions, till P. Sy/la brought to his aſſiſtance, by 
Cz/ar's orders, two legions from the camp. The Pom- 
peians were then repulſed ; but they found it no eaſy 
matter to make good their retreat. Having advanced 
to the ſummit of a hill, they had reaſon to fear Ce/ar's 
men would charge them in their deſcent ; and Pom- 
pey, to ſuſtain them, immediately took poſſeſſion of 
an eminence out of the reach of the engines of the _ 

where 
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don where he threw up an intrenchment and brought more V. of R. 
iter forces. But Sy/la, who was intruſted with the care of g Chr 
ſe the camp, ſatisfied to have diſengaged his own men, 4). 
but had no intention to hazard a general battle, which 404 Conſ. 
t of might have been attended with ill conſequences, and 

fall would have looked like arrogating the part of a Gene- 

iok ral; and, checking the ardour of his ſoldiers, he brought 

It a them off from the purſuit. It was, however, gre: 

ny, rally believed, that, if he had purſued the enemy briſk- 

al- ly, that day might have put an end tothe war, But 

af- his conduct, ſays Cz/ar, cannot juſtly be cenſured : 

uld i For there is a wide difference between a Lieutenant 

ent and a General: The one is bound to act according 

ers. to inſtructions; the other, free from reſtraint, is at 

oft “liberty to lay hold of all advantages.” In theſe fix 

ſelf engagements Cz/ar loſt no more than twenty men, 

to whereas Pompey had above two thouſand of his le- 

ent gionaries killed, and ſeveral volunteers and Centu- 

jeir rions. In the fort, however, not a ſoldier came off 

WS without a wound, and four Centurians loſt their eyes. 

hat It appeared that thirty thouſand arrows had been ſhot 

ce, into it; and Scæva ſhewed two-and-thirty holes in his 

ilar buckler. Cæſar, to reward ſuch heroiſm, preſented About 
ent him with two hundred thouſand aſſes, and advanced 645 l. 
in him from the eighth rank of Captains to the firſt. He 

of alſo diſtributed military rewards to the officers and ſol- 

be- diers of the whole cohort, and aſſigned them, beſides, 

im, double pay and a double allowance of corn. Pompey 

ar- laboured all night at his fortifications, raiſed redoubts 

ave the following days, and, having carried his works fif- 

nſt teen feet high, covered all that part of his camp with 

by mantelets, He ſtaid there five days, and, taking ad- 

m- vantage of a very dark night, he walled up the gates 

aſy of this new camp, rendered all the avenues impractica- 

ced ble, and, drawing out all his troops in great filence, at 

at's midnight, returned to his former works. 

m- Cz/ar, after this ſucceſs, drew up his army every CC de 

| of day to inſult Pompey, offering him battle; and, to Bell. Civ. 
ort, provoke him to accept it, he advanced ſo near to his Com. I. ii 


ere camp, 
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Y. of R. camp, that his van was within engine-ſhot of the ram- 


404 Conſ, rampart, and the whole army lay under cover of the 
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parts. Pompey alſo drew out his legions, but poſted 
them in ſuch a manner that his third line touched the 


weapons diſcharged from thence : And in this ſituation 
Cz/ar did not think proper to attack him, Pompey, 
induced by the ſcarcity of forage, had ſent his horſe 
to Dyrrbachium; but there Cæſar ſoon laid them 
under the ſame conſtraint as in the camp: For, by 
drawing a line with forts round the town, he alſo 
effectually blocked it up. They therefore returned 
again by ſea to the camp, where, having no forage 
but what was imported from Corcyra and Acarnania, 
the horſes were often fed with leaves of trees and the 
roots of green reeds bruiſed. At laſt, all expedients 
for their ſubſiſtence failing, Pompey reſolved to (et 
himſelf at liberty, if poſſible : And, in the execution 
of his deſign, he was greatly aſſiſted by the counſels 
of two officers in Cæſar s cavalry, named Raſcillus and 
Zgus, who, at this time, deſerted to him. They 
were Allobrogians, the ſons of Abducillus, who had 
long held the chief ſway in his ſtate, and, being men 
of ſingular bravery, who had done Cz/ar eminent 
ſervice in the wars of Gaul, he had greatly diſtinguiſh- 
ed them, by raiſing them to the higheſt offices in their 
own country, and to a ſtate of great wealth, Theſe 
men, preſuming on Cæſar's friendſhip, uſed their 
troopers ill, defrauded them of their pay, giving falſe 
— 2 and ſecreted all the plunder for their own 
uſe; a behaviour which alienated from them not only 
the minds of the Gallic cavalry, but of the whole 
army, with whom they had been in high eſteem : 
And a general complaint was made againſt them. 
Ceſar, not thinking it a proper time for animadverſion, 
and regarding them greatly on account of their va- 
lour, declined all public notice of the affair, and only 
reprimanded them in private; admoniſhing them to 
expect every thing from his friendſhip, and to ground 
their future hopes on the experience of what he had 
| already 
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already done for them. This rebuke, however, diſ- Y. 4 R. 
guſted them greatly: And ſhame, a conſciouſneſs of Ber Gr. 


guilt, and the fear, perhaps, of having entirely loft 


Cæſar's favour, made them reſolve to try their fortune 404 Conſ. 


elſewhere, and to look out for new friendſhips. Hav- 
ing imparted their deſign to a few of their clients, 
whom they judged to be fit inſtruments for the exe- 
cution of it, they firſt attempted to murder C Volu- 
ſenus, General of the cavalry, that, by ſo ſignal a 
piece of ſervice, they might the more effeCtually re- 
commend themſelves to Pompey. But, finding that 
deſign attended with great hazard, and that no favour- 
able opportunity offered for putting it in execution, 
they borrowed all the money they could, under pre- 
tence of reimburſing the troops and making reſtitution, 
and, having bought up a great number of horſes, 
went over to Pompey, with thoſe they had made privy 
to their counſels. As they were perſons of noble birth, 
liberally educated, came with a great train of horſes 
and ſervants, had been highly honoured by Cæſar, and 
were univerſally eſteemed on account of their-oravery, 
Pompey received them with great diſtinction, and 
ofte::tatiouſly carried them over all his camp, triumph- 
ing in this new and e acquiſition. For till 
then neither trooper nor foot - ſoldier had deſerted to 
him, whereas ſcarce a day paſſed without ſome de- 
ſerting from his army, eſpecially among the levies in 
Epirus and Greece, The tuo brothers being well 
acquainted with the condition of Cz/ar's camp and 
fortifications, where the defects of the lines lay, the 
particular times for every ſervice, diſtances of places, 
ſtrength and vigilance of the guards, with the temper 
and character ot the officers who commanded in every 
poſt, made an exact report of all to Pompey. 

Upon this intelligence, having already formed the 


* 


deſign of forcing Ce/ar's lines, he ordered the ſoldiers 
to make coverings of oſier for their helmets, and 
provide themſelves with faſcines for filling up the 
trenches, This done, he embarked by night in boats 


a great 


The Roman HISTORY. Bock X. 
t number of light-armed troops and archers, 
4. with the faſcines; and, having drawn together ſixty 
47. Cohorts from the greater camp and the forts, he led 
404 Conf. them towards that part of the enemy's line which lay 
neareſt the ſea, and was the fartheſt diſtant from their 
head - quarters. The boats and all the gallies that lay 
at Dyrrbachium, filled with men and faſcines, were 
ordered to the ſame ſpot. The place, which Pom 
deſigned to attack, was commanded by Lentulus Ma 
cellinus, Quezſtor, whoſe health being infirm, Fulvuius 
Pofthumus was to aſſiſt him; and it was defended by a 
ditch fifteen feet broad, with a rampart towards Pom- 
pey's lines, ten feet high and of equal thickneſs, Be- 
hind this, at the diſtance of ſix hundred feet, was 
another rampart, ſomewhat lower than the former, 
and fronting the contrary way, defigned as a defence 
againſt an attack from the ſea, But the line that was 
to join the two ramparts, and run along the ſea-ſhore, 
was not yet completed: And this, Pompey being in- 
formed of, it was of fatal conſequence to Cz/ar. 
Pompey's ſixty cohorts approached at break of day 
towards Cz/ar's line, and, by their ſudden appearance, 
greatly 1 the cohort of the ninth legion upon 
guard. hey planted their ſcaling- ladders againſt 
the inward rampart, and, plying thoſe who defended 
it with darts and engines, ſpread a general terror over 
all that part of the works, which was ſtill increafed by 
the multitude of archers that poured flights of arrows 
on all ſides. In this extremity, the only refuge of 
Ceſar's men was to ply the enemy with ſtones ; but 
theſe were prevented from doing much execution by 
the ofiers with which the Pomperans had bound their 
helmets. At the ſame time the troops that came by 
ſea aſſailed the exterior rampart, and, ſoon diſcovering 
the defect in the lines, landed their men between the 
two ramparts, where the line of communication to- 
wards the ſea remained unfiniſhed; and thus, attack- 
ing in the rear the ſoldiers that defended them, they 
obliged them to withdraw from both. 
Marcel- 
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Marcellinus, _— of this diſorder, detached 

ſome cohorts to ſuſtai 

rout was become general, they could neither perſuade 


191 
V. of R. 


ain the flying troops: But, as the Bel. Chr. 


them to rally, nor were able themſelves to withſtand 404 Coat 


the enemy's charge. The more ſupplies he ſent, the 
er confuſion was created, and the means of eſca 


became more difficult, In this action the Eagle-bear- 


er of the ninth legion, finding himſelf dangerouſly 
wounded, and that his ſtrength began to fail, called to 
ſome troopers who paſſed by, and ſaid: I have care- 


fully preſerved, to the laſh moment of my life, this Ea-* 


gle, with which I have been intruſted; and, now that 
Jam dying, I return it to CESAR with the ſame fide- 
ly : Carry it to him, I beſeech you, nor ſuffer his arms 
to experience, in laing it, an ignominy with' which they 
have beewhitberto unacquainted. Thus the Eagle was 


preſerved, but all the Centurions, except one, of the 


firſt cohort were killed. The Pompeians now bearing 
down all before them, approached the quarters of Mar- 
cellinus, when M. Antony, who commanded in the 
neareſt forts, was ſeen deſcending, with twelve co- 
horts, from the higher grounds. His arrival put a 
ſtop to the enemy's progreſs: And ſoon after Ceſar 
came up in perſon with more troops, being informed 
of the attack by the ſmoke of the forts, the uſual: ſig- 

nal on theſe occaſions, He perceived that Pom 
had forced the lines, and had lodged himſelf on a ſpot 
from whence he could freely. forage, and which al- 
lowed him a communication with the ſea, and, alter- 
ing entitely the project he had formed of incloſing him; 
he encamped as near to him as he coule. 
An cagerneſs to repair this loſs was like to be the 
cauſe of his total ruin. No ſooner were the intrench- 
ments of his new camp finiſned, than he was informed 
by his ſcouts, that a certain number of the enemy's 
eohorts, Which appeared to them to be a complete 
legion, were retired behind a wood, and ſeemed to 
be on their march to an old camp, which had been 
ſueceſſively occupied and abandoned by Cæſar and 
a Pompey. 


Cæſ. de 
Bell. Civ. 
Com. I. iii. 
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This camp bordered upon a wood, and was 

. about four hundred paces from the ſea : It had been 
formed by Cz/ar's ninth legion, when they were ſent 
404 Conſ. to oppoſe a body of Pompey's troops. Upon their 
removing to a greater diſtance, Pompey had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and, intending to lodge in it ſeveral 
legions, ſurrounded it with more extenſive intrench- 
ments, incloſing a ſmall camp within one of a larger 
circumference. He likewiſe carried an intrenchment 
from the left angle of his camp to the river through 
the ſpace of about four hundred ſpaces, which enabled 
him to water freely and without danger: But all theſe 
works he had thought proper to abandon. Hither the 
ſcouts reported they ſaw the ſtandard of a legion car- , 
ried, which was alſo confirmed by thoſe who were 
ſtationed in the higher forts. The place was about 
five hundred paces from Pompey's new camp, and 
Cæſar hoped, that, if he could get to the old camp, 
unperceived by Pompey, he would be able to. ſurpriſe 
the legion and cut it off. He ſet out therefore as 
privately as poſlible with thirty-three: cohorts, in which 
number was the ninth legion, that had lately loſt ſo 
many of its Centurions and ſoldiers: And, taking a 
circuit, arrived before Pompey had notice of his deſign, 
Though the intrenchments were ſtrong, yet, charging 
the enemy briſkly with his left wing, where'he com- 
manded in perſon, he quickly drove them from the 
rampart : But they continued ſome time to defend 
the gates, which were ſecured by a barricade; and 
here T. Pulcio, formerly an officer in Cæſar's army, 
and who had betrayed C. Antonius, gave ſignal proofs 
of his valour. At length Cæſar's men prevailed, cut 
down the barricade, broke into the greater camp, 
and purſued the legion into the inward and leſſer one. 
But Fortune, ſays Cæſar, which often effects mighty 
changes from trifling cauſes, and whoſe influence is 
never greater than in war, ſhewed its power on this 
occaſion. For the cohorts of Cæſhar's right wing, un- 
acquainted with the ſituation of the camp, an oy 
ng 
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taking the rampart which led to the river for one of V. of R. 
its ſides, marched on that way in queſt of a gate; B. Chr. 


but, [oak their error, they got over the ram- 
part and were fol 
ſaved the enemy: For Pompey, having notice of what 
paſſed, brought up a legion and a large body of horſe 
to ſuſtain his party ; which, being ſeen advancing by 
both ſides, quickly changed the face of affairs. Am- 
's legion, encouraged by this ſuccour, bravely de- 
fended themſelves, and ſtood their ground : On the 
other hand, Ce/ar's cavalry, who had entered by a 
narrow breach in the rampart, foreſeeing that a retreat. 
would be extremely difficult, made off immediately, 
The right wing which had no communication with the 
left, obſerving the conſternation of the cavalry, and 
fearing they ſhould be overpowered within the camp, 
retired the ſame. way they had entered; and many, 
to avoid being engaged in the narrow paſles, threw 
themſelves into the ditch ; where, the firſt ranks bei 
trodden to death, their bodies afforded an eaſy paſ- 
ſage for thoſe that followed. The left wing, who, 
from the rampart whence they had driven the enemy, 
ſaw Pompey advancing againſt them, and their own 
men flying, fearing to be entangled in the defiles, as 
they had the enemy upon them both within and with- 
out the camp, began alſo to retreat. Nothing was to be 
ſeen but conſternation and diforder ; and all Cz/ar's 
efforts to rally his men were fruitleſs, If he ſeized 
any of them, they ſtruggled till they got away: If 
he laid hold of their colours, they left them in his 
hands : Not a man could be prevailed upon to face 
about. In this calamity, what ſaved the army, ſays 
Cz/ar, from entire deſtruction was, that Pompey, ap- 
prehending an ambuſcade (probably becauſe the ſuc- 
ceſs was beyond his hopes, as a little before he had 
ſeen his men worſted and put to flight) durſt not for 
ſome time approach the intrenchments, and that his 
cavalry were retarded in the purſuit by the narrowneſs 
of the ways and the difficulty of paſſing the forts which 
Vor. VII. O Ce/ar's 


lowed by all the cavalry. This delay e 
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F. of R. Ceſar's ſoldiers. were maſters of. In theſe two actions 


Ceſar loſt nine hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, thirty offi- 


cCors, and ſeveral Knights of note: Moſt of whom 


died without wounds, being trodden to death in the 


ditch, or on the banks of the river. He loſt. alſo 
thirty-three colours. The priſoners were delivered up 


— 


to Labienus, at his requeſt; and this deſerter, brutal 
and cruel as uſual, diverted himſelf with inſulting them 
in tieir calamity; and, after aſking them ſarcaſtically, 
whether it was common for priſoners to run away, he 
cauſed them all to be put to death. 

Pompey. was ſaluted Imperator upon this occaſion; 


a title which he bore ever after: But, neither in his 


letters nor his conſular enſigns, did he think proper to 
aſſume the laurel. His party was ſo elated with this 
ſucceſs, that they thought the war at an end, and 
proclaimed every-where: their victory with great ex- 
aggerations © Caſar, ſeeing all his projects diſcon- 
certed, called his troops from the ſeveral forts into his 
camp, where, having aſſembled. them, he ſaid, © that 


* they. ought not to be any wiſe diſcouraged at what 
cc 


« happened, but ſhould put, in the balance with 
their preſent loſs, their many ſucceſsful engage- 


f Cicero does not appear to have been in the fame humour, 
We have a letter from him to Atticus, written at this time from 
Dyrrhachium, which is as follows: You complain of not hear- 
ing from me, but I have nothing to ſend you that is worth your 
t notice: For I abſolutely diſapprove of every thing that is done, 
© and every thing that happens here. I wiſh I had rather con- 
« ferred with you, at a certain time, than correſponded by letters. 
« I defend you here with our party as well as I am able, and ſo 
« does Celer. I have hitherto declined all employment, and the 
4 rather, becauſe I ſaw none in which I could act conſiſtently with 


_ < my character and ſituation 


% You aſk me what news: You may know from I/{dorus what 
« has lately happened: What remains to be done doth not ſeem 
more difficult.—My anxieties prey upon me ſo much, that I am 
4 reduced to a low ftate of health: When I am ſomewhat 
< recovered, I ſhall join our General, who is now very ſanguine in 
* his hopes. Our friend Brutus acts in this cauſe with great ſpirit. 


This is all I can ſay to you conſiſtently with prudence. Adieu. 


Ad Att. *t. 4. 
; On ments; 
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«© ments; and ſhuuld conſider how fortune had hither- Y- of R. 
« to befriended them in the reduction of Zraly, which gef Chr. 


© they had effected without bloodſhed ; in the con- 


« queſt of the two Spains, though defended by war- 404 Conc 


like troops under the conduct of ſkilful and expe- 
« rienced Leaders; in the ſuhjection of Epirus and 
the neighbouring provinces, whence they had been 
* ſupplied with proviſions; and in their paſſing ſafe 
« over the ſea when the enemy covered it with their 
« fleets, and were poſſeſſed of all the havens and coaſts. 
If they were not | ſucceisful in every thing, they 
muſt endeavour, he ſaid, by prudence, to overcome 
the diſappointments of Fortune; and attribute their 
late diſaſter to the caprice of that goddeſs, rather 
than to any fault on their fide; For that he had 
led them on ſucceſsfully, and had forced the ene- 
* my's camp ; and, if ſome ſudden conſternation, the 
miſtaking their way, or any other miſhap, had 
ſnatched a certain victory out of their hands, they 
ought to exert their utmoſt efforts to repair the dif- 
grace: Which would turn their misfortunes to a 
e benefit, as it had happened at Gergovia, where thoſe, 
who had been ſeized with a dread of the enemy, 
ſoon-after earneſtly urged him to lead them to bat- 
«* tle.” This artful ſpeech was followed by the diſ- 
grace of ſome Standuid-bearers, who were reduced 
to the rank of private toldiers; But there was little 
occaſion for ſeverity ; for the whole army was ſo griev- 
ed at their loſs, and fo defirous of expunging the ſtain 
their glory had received, that it was ſcarcely requiſite 
for the officers to remind them of their duty, They 
begged with one voice to be led to the enemy, and 
ſome of the more conſiderable Commanders entreated 
Cz/ar to venture a battle; but he did not think it 
prudent to expoſe in the field, againſt an enemy elated 
with ſucceſs, troops that had been juſt worſted, and 
in whom deep impreſſions might remain of their late 
fright. He therefore refolved to change his camp, and 
the whole plan of the IG to give them time to 


2 recover 
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of R. recover themſelves. As ſoon as night approached, he 
Bei Chr. ſent all the ſick and wounded, with the baggage to 


Apollonia, under the guard of one legion, N 


W them not to ſtop till they had reached the place: An 


at three in the morning he made all his forces, except 
two legions, file out of the ſeveral gates of the camp, 
and follow the ſame route that the baggage had taken. 
Soon after, that his march might not have the appear- 
ance of a flight, and be known to the enemy as late 
as poſſible, he ordered the uſual ſignal of decamping 
to be given, and, ſetting out with the reſt of the 
troops, loſt ſight of the camp in a moment. Pompey, 
informed of his retreat, prepared to follow him with- 
out delay, and ſent his cavalry to harraſs and retard 
his rear-guard : But Cz/ar, having no baggage, march- 
ed with ſuch expedition, that they did not come up 


with him till he had reached the river Genuſus. He 


ſent his horſe with ſome light-· armed troops againſt 
them, who charged with ſuch vigour, that they turned 
their backs and returned to Pompey, leaving a conſi- 
derable number of their men dead npon the field. 
Cæſar, having croſſed the Genuſus and made a day's 
march, took up his quarters in his old' camp at A/pa- 
ragium; where he gave ſtrict orders to the ſoldiers not 
to ſtroll without the rampart, and charged the cavalry, 


which he ſent out, as it were to forage, to return with- 


out delay by the Decuman gate, which was the moſt 
remote from the enemy. Pompey allo took up his 
quarters in the-camp he had formerly made, where 
the works being entire, and the ſoldiers having nothing 
to do, ſome made long excurſions in queſt of wood and 
forage, and others, who had come almoſt without any 
baggage, having ſet out on a ſudden, enticed by the 
nearneſs of their former camp, laid down their arms 
in their tents, and went to fetch what they had left 
behind. This diſperſion rendered them unable to 
continue the purſuit, as Cæſar had foreſeen; and 
about noon he gave the ſignal for decamping, and, by 
doubling that day's march, gained eight miles upon 

| Pompey. 
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Pompey. The following days he ſet out at three every V. of R. 


morning, and Pompey, after attempting for three days 
to overtake him, gave over the purſuit on the fourth, 
and began to think of other meaſures. 

Both Generals had at this time armies in Macedonia. 
Ce/ar, when he was joined by M. Antony with the 
troops from /taly, received a deputation from Theſſaly 
and Ætolia, with aſſurances of ſubmiſſion from all the 
States in thoſe parts, on condition that he would ſend 
troops to defend them. He had accordingly diſpatch- 
ed L. Caſſius Longinus into Theſſaly with a legion of 
new levies and two hundred horſe; and C. Calviſius 
Sabinus into Atolia with five cohorts : Defiring them, 
as theſe provinces lay neareſt his camp, to provide him 
with corn. The latter was well received by the 
Ztolians, and, having driven out the enemy's garriſon 
from Calydon and Neupattum, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
whole country. In Theſſaly, there were two faCtions : 
Egereſetus, a man of years and of eſtabliſhed credit, 
favoured Pompey : Petreius, a young Nobleman, ex- 
erted his whole influence in behalf of Cæſar. About 
the ſame time, Cn. Domitius Calvinus was ordered into 
Macedonia, with the eleventh and twelfth legions and 
five hundred horſe ; Whither he had been allo invited 
by Menedemus, a principal man of the country, who 
aſſured him of the general affection of the inhabitants. 
Pompey, on his ſide, ſent meſſengers to Scipio in Syria, 
to haſten his march, and come and join him with the 
legions under his command; Cæſar gives us a ſtrange 
account of this Proconſul's behaviour in his province, 
which correſponds, however, very well with the reſt 
of his life. He tells us, that, after receiving ſome 
affronts and checks from the barbarous people of mount 
Amanus, he aſſumed the title of Imperator; that he 
exacted great ſums of money from the neighbouring 
States and Princes; obliged the Farmers of the revenue 
to pay the two years taxes which lay in their hands, 
ws he a third by way of loan; and ſent orders 
to the whole province for levying cavalry. In his pro- 
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V. of R. greſs through Afia Minor, he found the natives in the 

Be? Gir ſpies on account of the Parthians ; and his 

47 © ſoldiers declared, that, though they were ready to 

404 Conſ. ſerve againſt a public enemy, they were not diſpoſed 

to act againſt the Conſul and their fellow- citizens. 

But, to ſtifle their diſcontents, he not only made them 

conſiderable preſents, but quartered them in Pergamus, 

4, and other rich towns, and gave up the whole country 
to their diſcretion. Heavy exactions, nevertheleſs, 

were made upon the province, and various new pre- 

tences deviſed to ſerve as s crownd for them. Freed- 

men and ſlaves were ſubjected to a capiiation tax: 

Impoſts were laid on piliars and doors of houſes : Corn, 

foldiers, mariners, arms, cngines, carriages, 1n a word, 

every thing that had a name, furniſhed a ſufficient 

handle for extorting money: Governors were appoint- 

| ed not only over towns, but over villages and caftles , 
and he that acted with the greateſt rigour and cruelty, 

was accounted the worthieſt man, and the beſt citizen. 

The province ſwarmed with Lictors, Overſeers, and 

Collectors, who, beſides the ſums impoſed by public 

authority, exacted money likewiſe on their own ac- 

count ; colouring their iniquitous demands with a pre- 

tence that they had been expelled their country and 

native homes, and were in want of every thizg. Add 

to all theſe calamities immoderate uſury, an evi! inſe- 

parable from ſuch exorbitant exactions; for, when 

ſums are called for beyond what a country is able to 

furniſh, they are obliged to apply for a delay, which, 

at any intereſt, is ſtil] accounted a favour. Thus the 

debts of the province increaſed immenſely theſe two 

years. Scipio had given orders to leize all the treaſure 

of the temple of Diana at Epheſus, with all the ſta- 

' tes of that goddeſs, when he received letters from 

: Pompey, to lay aſide all other concerns, and advance 

to hun. Joſephus relates, that, while he was in Syria, 

he beheaded Alexander, Prince of the Jews, under the 

frivolous pretext of his having formerly occaſioned 

ſome diſturbances in Judæa but in truth, becauſe he 
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favoured Cz/ar's cauſe, like his unfortunate father, I. of R. 
Ariſtobulus, who had been poiſoned a little before B Cin. 
by Antony's partiſans, for the ſame reaſon. | 3 

On Scipio's arrival in Macedonia, he found there 404 Conf 
Domitius, and advanced towards him by great marches; Joſ. Ant 
but, being come within twenty*miles of him, he ſud- ai. 13 & 
denly changed his route, and, leaving M. Favonius 25. 
at the river Haliacmon, which ſeparates Macedonia 
from Theſſaly, with eight cohorts, to guard the bag- 
gage, and there to raife a fort, he turned off in queſt 
of Caſſius Longinus, and marched ſo expeditiouſly, that 
he was actually arrived before Caſſius had notice of his 
approach. At the ſame time King Cotus's cavalry 
came pouring upon Cafſius's camp, who, knowing that 
Scipto was not far diſtant, believed the cavalry 'to be 
his, and retired in a fright, to the mountains that be- 
girt Theſſaly, and thence directed his courſe towards 
Ambracia. Scipio, when he was preparing to follow a 
him, was called back by Favonius, who informed him 4 
that Domitius was marching towards him, and that it N 
would be impoſſible for him to defend his poſt. March- 
ing, therefore, day and night without intermiſſion, he 
arrived ſo opportunely, that his advanced guards and 
the duſt of 1 army were deſcried 8 ſame 
| time. Thus Domittus's care preſerved Caffius, and 
| Scipio's diligence Fauonius. Theſe two Generals k 
| one another in play, during the blockade of Dyrrhacths- 
| um, without coming to any deciſive engagernent. Du- 
| ring which time, alſo, Calenus, taking the command 
of Cafſiuss and Caluiſius's troops, penetrated into 
) Achaia, where Delphos, Thebes, and Orchomenus ſub- 
mitted to him: But he was ſtopped in his conqueſt by 
| a Lieutenant of Pompey, Rutilius Lupus, who kept 
him out of the Peloponne/us. 

Cæſar, from Apollonia, where he ſtaid but to pro- 
vide for his wounded, pay his army, and garriſon the 
- towns in his intereſt, ſet out to join Domitius Calvinus. 
He perceived, that, if Pompey followed him, he muſt 
leave the ſea and the ammunition and proviſion he had 
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V. of R. treaſured up at Dyrrhachium, and be reduced to en- 


gage him on equal terms; and, if Pompey paſſed into 
Tah, he propoſed to join Domitius, and march to its 


e ont defence, by the coaſt of {yricum : in fine, if Pom- 


pey ſhould fall upon Apollonia and Oricum, and endea- 
vour to exclude him from the ſea-coaſt, he intended to 
attack Scipio, and thereby force Pompey to come to his 
aſſiſtance. Cæſar, therefore, had diſpatched couriers 
to Calvinus to acquaint him with his deſigns, and with 
orders how to act; and having left four cohorts at 
8 one at Liſſus, and three at Oricum, march- 
through Epirus and Acarnania. Pompey, on his 
ſide, penetrating into Cz/ar's views, made what haſte 
he could to join Scipio, that, if Cz/ar ſhould march 
that way, he might prevent his being overpowered : 
But ſhouid he ſtill keep near the ſea, becauſe of the 
| legions and cavalry he expected from Tah, in that 
event he purpoſed to fall upon Caluinus with all his 
forces. Both Generals, therefore, marched with the 
greateſt expedition, as well to afford timely relief to 
their friends, as not to miſs the opportunity of diſtreſ- 
ſing their enemies. Cz/ar, however, had been forced 
to turn off to Apollonia, and Pompey, taking the direct 
way though Candavia, arrived firſt in Macedonia. 
Fortune had almoſt thrown Domitius into his hands. 
Cz/ar's late defeat, which the Pompeians greatly ex- 
aggerated in their letters, having induced ſeveral 
States to throw of their allegiance, his couriers to Do- 
mitius were intercepted ; and this General, having 
conſumed all the proviſions near his camp, had quitted 
it at this time, and was upon his march to Heraclea 
Sentica, a town of the Candavians, What ſaved him 
was, that his ſcouts met accidentally with ſome Allo- 
brogians, ſervants of Agus and Roſeillus, who, either 
from ancient familiarity or from a motive of vain g- 
ry, informed them of all that had paſſed, and of Po- 
pey's approach: Which news being immediately car- 
ried to Calvinus, who was not above four hours march 
| | from 
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from the enemy, he inſtantly turned off, and joined V. of R. 
Ceſar at Eginium, a town on the borders of Theſſaly. , 703. 
From Æginium Ceſar marched with all his forces to 1 
Gomphi, the firſt town of Theſſaly on the ſide of Epi- 404 Con | 
rus. A few months before, the inhabitants of their i 
own accord had ſent him a deputation, to petition for 4 
a garriſon, and make him an offer of what their coun- 1 
try produced: But now Androſthenes, Prætor of The/- 1 
ſaly, chuſing rather to be the companion of Pompey's | bo, 
good fortune than a partner with Cz/ar in his adverſity, 4 
ordered all the people, whether free or ſlaves, to af- 174 
ſerable im the town, and, having ſhut the gates againſt 
Cz/ar, ſent letters to Scipio and Pompey to come to his 1] 
aſſiſtance, intimating, that the town was ſtrong enough 14 
to hold out if they uſed diſpatch, but was no means in | 
a condition to ſuſtain a long ſiege. Scipio was then at 
Lariſſa, and Pompey had not yet entered Theſſaly. 
Cæſar, after fortifying his campand preparing every thing | 
for a ſudden attack, called his ſoldiers together, and 
repreſented to them, of what conſequence it was to 
make themſelves maſters of an opulent city, abound- 
ing in all forts of commodities, and, by the terror þ 
" of whoſe puniſhment, other ſtates would be awed 4 
* into ſubmiſſion: And this muſt be done before any 
“ ſuccours could arrive.” His ſoldiers having ſhewed 9 
an uncommon ardour, he led them on to the aſſault at il 
| three in the afternoon, and was maſter of it before ſun- 
ſet. After giving it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers, = 
he marched on to Metropolis, where he arrived before 1 
the inhabitants were appriſed of the diſaſter of their 
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neighbours. The Metropolitans propoſed at firſt to 

ſtand upon their defence, but, being made acquainted | 

with the fate of Gomphi, they opened their gates, and 1 1 

r Cæſar ſuffered no harm to be done them. he other =. 

: ſtates of Theſſaly, obierving the different fates of theſe | | | 
- two cities, readily ſubmitted ; except Lariſſa, which 
- was awed by Scipio's legions. Cz/ar now reſolved to 
1 encamp, and wait for Pompey. For this purpoſe he 

1 pitched upon a convenient ſpot near a town called 3-5 | 
falus : 
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V. of R. ſalus And the adjacent country being good, and co- 

Bef Chr vered with corn, which was now almoſt ripe t, he 

„ thought it a proper ſituation for the theatre of war, and 
404 Conſ. for determining his quarrel with his rival. 

Pompey came ſoon into Theſſaly, and, joined Scipio's 

legions with his own in one camp, he firlt thanked his 

own men for their late important ſervices, and then 

exhorted Scipio's troops to claim their ſhare of the booty 

to which his late victory had intitled them. He di- 

vided all the honours of command with Scipio, ordering 

a prætorian tent to be prepared for him, and the trum- 


pets to attend him. This increaſe of ſtrength, by the 


union of two powerful armies, raiſed to ſuch a height 
the preſumption of his followers, and their aſſurance 
of victory, that now all delays were conſidered in no 
other light, than as an odious hindrance of their return 
into Haly: Inſomuch that, if Pompey on any occaſion 
acted with ſlowneſs and circumſpection, they com- 
plained, that he induſtriouſly protracted the war, 
* which could eaſily be brought to a concluſion in one 
* day, in the view of gratifying his ambition for com- 
* mand, and keeping in his dependence ſuch a num- 
ber of conſular and prætorian Senators,” They be- 
gan to contend with one another about the dignities 


This circumſtance determines nearly the time of the Julian 
year when Cz/ar fat down in Theſſaly, and that of the battle of 
Pharſalia, which was about a month after : And, as we know 
the day of the Roman year when this faid battle was fought, it 
ſerves to determine the relation of the Raman with the Julian year. 
In a diſcourſe of M. 42 la Nauze, printed in the 26th vol. of the 
Memoires de Litterature, of the Royal Academy of Paris, we find 
the following note: M. Abbe Belly a depuis communique, a 
« P auteur de ce memoire, I extrait ſuivant d' une lettre Ecrite à 
„M. Pell:rin par M. de Clairambault, Conſül de France a Sabo- 
« nique, en date du 4 Janvier, 1755: Suivant les informations 
gue j'ai demandees en THESSALIE, Q ſuivant ce que m' en on 

rapporte ici les gens de ce pays-la, la wa s'y fait dans le mois 
„ de Juin; & ducotideLarissa & de Tricala,  eft des les pri- 
e miers jours de Juin; & du cite de Jannina & des environs, ce 
« rn eft que du 15 au 20 du meme mois. © 

and 
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and prieſthoods of the State, and diſpoſed of the conſul- V. of R. 4 
ſhip for ſeveral years. They even ſued for the houſes Bet Ge 1 
and eſtates of thoſe who followed Cæſar's party: And 45 
a warm debate aroſe in Council, whether L. Hirrus, 404 Conſ. 
whom Pompey had ſent Ambaſſador to the Parthians, 
ſhould be allowed, in the next election for Prætors, 
to ſtand a candidate for that office in his abſence. His 
friends implored Pompey to make good the promiſe he 
had made him at his departure, and not ſuffer him to 
be deceived by depending on his honour ; while ſuch 
as aſpired to this office complained publickly that a 
promiſe ſhould be made to any one candidate, when 
all were embarked in the ſame cauſe, and ſhared the 
like dangers. Great was the competition, and not 
without perſonal abuſe between Lentulus Spinther, L. 
Domitius, and Scipio, about the High-prieſthood, with 
which Cæſar was inveſted ; the firſt . — his age, ; 
the ſecond his dignity, and intereſt in the city, the I 
third his alliance with Pompey. Attius Rufus impeach- | 4 
ed Afranius before his General, charging him with be- 4 
ing the cauſe of the loſs of the army in Spain. L. Do- ' 
mitius moved in Council, that, after Cz/ar's deſtruc- 
tion, a commiſſion of the Senators in Pompey's camp 
ſhould be impowered to pronounce judgment upon 
thoſe who had either ſtaid in Tah, or, after re- 
moving to countries under Pompey's command, had 

. taken no ſhare in the war ; and that three billets ſhauld 
be given to theſe judges, one for acquittal, one for 

. condemnation, a third for a pecuniary fine. Thus every 
one's thoughts were employed on the honours and pro- 
fit he was to ſhare, or the vengeance he h to in- 
flict upon his enemies: But no one conſidered by 
what methods the victory was to be obtained, looking 
now upon C2/ar as a certain and eaſy conqueſt. This 
account of the behaviour of the Pomperan Chiefs is not 
only given by Cz/ar, but by all the other hiſtorians; 
and well might Cicero concave the greateſt diſguſt for 
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V. of R the company he had engaged with. There is one 
705- circumſtance ſuggeſted to us by Cicero which had the 


greateſt influence in determining Pompey's conduct at 
onſ. this time, his ſuperſtitious regard to omens and the ad- 


u We have Cicero's account of things in a letter to M. Marius, 


written in the year 707 : „I reſolved to facrifice all conſiderations 
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of perſonal ſafety to the dictates of my honour : And accord- 
ingly I joined Pompey in Greece. But I no ſooner arrived in his 
army, than I had occaſion to repent of my reſolution; not fo 
much from the danger to which I was myſelf expoſed, as from 
the many capital faults I diſcovered among them: In the firſt 
place, Pompey's forces were neither very conſiderable in point of 
numbers,” | at the battle of Pharſalia, they were more than 


double of thoſe of Cæſar] © nor by any means compoſed of war- 
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like troops; and, in the next place, excepting Pompey himſelf, 
and a few others of the principal Leaders, they carried on the 
war with ſuch a ſpirit of rapaciouſneſs, and breathed ſuch 
principles of cruelty in their converſation, that I could not think 


even upon our ſucceſs without horror. To this I muſt add, that 


ſome of our moſt dignified men were deeply involved in debt; 
and, in ſhort, there was nothing good among them but their 
cauſe. Thus, deſpairing of ſucceſs, I adviſed (what indeed I 
had always recommended) that propoſals of accommodation 
ſhould be offered to Cz/ar ; and, when I found Pompey utterly 
averſe to all meaſures of that kind, I endeavoured to perſuade 


him at leaſt to avoid a general battle. Thislaſt advice he ſeem- 


ed ſoinetimes inclined to follow; and, probably, would have 
followed, if a certain engagement, in which his troops behaved 
bravely, and he gained the victory, had not given him too great 
a confidence in them. From that moment, all the ſkill and con- 
duct of this great man ſeem to have forſaken him: And he act- 
ed ſo little like a General, that, with a raw and unexperienced 
army,” [he had at Pharſalia 11 legions of Roman citizens, of 


which 8 were made up of veterans] © he imprudently gave battle 


«c 
cc 
«c 
«c 


to the moſt bra ve and martial legions, The conſequence was, 
that he ſuffered a moſt ſhameful defeat ; and, abandoning his 
camp to Ceſar, he was obliged to run away unaccompanied 
even with a fingle attendant.” Ad Fam. vii. 3. Melm. viii. 1. 


[t is certain, therefore, that Pompey was not driven, as Dr, Mid- 
dleton puts it, by a ſenſe of ſhame, and againſt his judgment, to 
the experiment of a deciſive action: Pompeius, longe diverſa aliis 
ſuadentibus (quorum ſlerique hortabantur, ut in Italiam tranſmit- 
teret : Alii, ut bellum traheret, quod dignatione partium in dies 


iphs magis proſperum fieret) uſus impetu ſuo hoſtem ſecutus eft. 


Vell. Pat. |, ii. c. 52. 
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monitions of diviners ; to which his nature was ftrongly V. of R. 
addicted. The Haruſpices were all on his fide, and ,, 70> 

. . . . T. 
flattered him with every thing that was proſperous; 5 
and, beſides thoſe in his own camp, the whole frater- 404 Conſ 
nity of them at Rome were ſending him perpetual ac- 
counts of the fortunate and aufpicious ſignifications 
which they had obſerved in the entrails of their vic- 
tims. | 

The two armies were now in ſight of each other; Cat de 

and Cæſar, having provided for the ſubſiſtence of his Bell. Civ. 
troops, and given them ſome days reſt, thought it time Com. lib. 
to make a trial how Pompeyſtood affected to a general l. 
engagement. Accordingly, he drew out all his forces 
in order of battle, but firſt near his camp, and at a 
good diſtance from Pompey's ; and each day he drew 
nearer and nearer to him; inſpiring his men by this 
conduct with freſh courage, and a contempt of an ar- 1 
my that dared not to leave the heights where they were ö N | 
incamped. His cavalry being much inferior in num- { 
ber to thoſe of the enemy, he followed a method he 
had formerly put in practice with ſucceſs to ſtrengthen 
them. He ſingled out the ſtouteſt and nimbleſt of his 
foot ſoldiers, and accuſtomed them to fight within 
the ranks of the horſe ; who were thereby ſo much 
emboldened, that, though but a thouſand in number, 
they would upon occaſion ſuſtain the charge of Pompey's 
ſeven thouſand ; and in one ſkirmiſh they had actually 
the advantage, and killed Ægus, one of the Allobro- 


gian brothers. ; 

Pompey, who was come to Pharſalia with a firm 1 
reſolution to give battle, drew up his army at the foot A 
of the mountain, upon which his camp ſtood ; pre- 14 


ſuming, that ſuch was Cz/ar's eagerneſs and temerity, 
that he would venture to fight hin in that diſadvanta- 


x Hoc civili bello, Dii immortales !—quz nobis in Grzciam 
Roma refponſa Haruſpicum miſſa ſunt? quæ difta Pompeio ?— 
etenim ille admodum extis et oſtentis movebatur. De Div. ii. 
24. 


geous 


— 
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V. of R. geous ſituation. This Ce/ar would in no manner con- 
Bel. hr. ſent to; and, deſpairing to draw his adverſary to battle 
47. on equal terms, he determined to move his camp, and 
404 Conſ. to be always upon the march; in hopes, that, by fre- 
| quent ſhifting his ground, he might the better be ſup- 
plied with proviſions, harraſs his enemy leſs uſed to 

fatigue, and find an opportunity of forcing them to a 


general action. But, juſt as the order for marching 


was given, Cz/ar perceived that Pompey had. quitted 
his intrenchments, and advanced farther than uſual 
with his army in array, on a ſpot where he could en- 
gage them without diſadvantage : And, turning to his 
ſoldiers, ** let us no longer, ſaid he, think of march- 
ing; now is the time for fighting, ſo long wiſhed 
for; let us, therefore, arm ourſelves with cour- 
* age, and not miſs ſo favourable an opportunity.“ 
Upon this, he immediately drew out his forces. Pom- 
Þry's real deſign was to draw on a battle: He had 
taken his reſolution, and, in a Council of war held two 
days before, he had declared, that Cz/ar's army 
* would be defeated before the infantry came to en- 
„ gage. And when ſome expreſſed their ſurpriſe at 
this ſpeech: © 1 know, faid he, that what 1 promiſe 
appears almoſt incredible ; but hear the reaſons on 
which I ground my confidence, that you may ad- 
vance to battle with the greater aſſurance. I have 
engaged the cavalry to promiſe, that, as ſoon as the 
armies draw near, they ſhal! fall upon Cæſar's right 
wing ; and, taking it in flank and rear, force it to 
recoil in confuſion upon the main body, and thus 
throw the whole army into diſorder before we have 
launched a dart. In this manner we ſhall obtain a 
complete victory without expoſing the legions to any 
peril; nor can there be any difficulty in the deſign, 
« ſince we are ſo much ſuperior to them in cavalry.” 
He warned them at che fame time © to be in readineſs 
for battle; and that, ſince permiſſion to fight the 


cc 
| 66 
cc 
cc 


« enemy, which they had fo often demanded, was 


now granted them, to anſwer by their valour the 
| * expectation 
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expectation every one had conceived of them.“ La- V. of R. |. 
bienus highly applauded this ſcheme ; and, expreſſing Be? & 0 
the greateſt contempt for Cæſar s army, which he al ,, * 
ſured them was almoſt intirely made up of new levies, 404 Conf. 
raiſed in C ſalpine Gaul, and eſpecially in the colonies 

beyond the Ps, he took an oath, which he proffered 

to all thoſe that were preſent, never to return again to 

their camp, unleſs victorious. After theſe ſolemn en- 
gagements, they ſeparated, full of joy and expectation, 

aſſuring themſelves of victory; and relying intirely on 

the ability of their General, who in an affair of that 
importance, would promiſe nothing, they were confi- 

dent, without a certainty of ſucceſs. 

The two armies were drawn up in the following 
manner : Pompey, placed in his left wing, where he 
deſigned to command in perſon, the two legions taken 
from Cæſar in the beginning of the quarrel by a decree 
of the Senate. Scipio was in the center, with the le- 
gions he had brought out of Syria ; and the Cilician 
legion, joined to the Spaniſh cohorts brought over by 
Afranius, formed the right wing. Theſe Pompey 
eſteemed his beſt troops. The reſt of his forces he 
diſtributed between the wings and the main body. by. 
He had in all forty-five thouſand men, beſides two 
cohorts of volunteers, who had ſerved under him in 
his former wars; and who, out of affection to their old 
General, though their legal time was expired, flocked 
to his ſtandard on this occaſion, and were diſperſed 
by him in different quarters of his army. His other 
ſeven cohorts were left to guard the camp and the ad- 
joining forts, The Enipeus covered his right wing; 
and, on that account, he placed all the horſe with the 
archers and lingers in the left. Cz/ar, obſerving his 
ancient cuſtom, placed the tenth legion in the right, 
and the ninth in the left wing; and, as this laſt was 
conſiderably weakened by the ſeveral actions at 
Dyrrhachium, he joined the eighth to it in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they formed as it were but one legion, and 
had orders mutually ta ſuccour each other. His whote 

army 
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V. of R. army amounted to fourſcore cohorts, making in all 
705. twenty- two thouſand men; beſides two cohorts left to 
W "a guard the camp. Domitius Calvinus was in the center, 
. M. Antony in the left wing, and P. Hylla in the right. 
Cæſar himſelf took his poſt oppoſite to Pompey, at the 
head of the tenth legion; and, as he had obſerved that 
the diſpoſition of the enemy was contrived to out-flank 
his right wing, to obviate that inconveniency, he made 
a draught of fix cohorts from his rear line, formed 
them into a ſeparate body, and oppoſed them to Pom- 
pey's horſe, inſtructing them in the you they were to 
«. act, and admoniſhing them, that the ſucceſs of that 
day would depend chiefly on their courage. At the 
ſame time he charged the whole army, and particu- 
larly the third line, not to advance to battle without or- 
ders; which, when he ſaw it proper, he would give 
by making the uſual ſignal. In his harangue to them 
before the battle, after reminding them of the many 
favours received at his hands, he chiefly inſiſted © on 
<< the injuſtice and obſtinacy of his enemies, who had 
© forced him to enter upon this war, and to proſecute 
it againſt his will. They themſelves, he told them, 
* had been witneſſes of his earneſt endeavours after 
< peace, and that he had left nothing unattempted to 
„ avoid waſting the blood of his ſoldiers, and to ſpare 
* the Commonwealth the loſs of her armies.” After 
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* ſhall be ſatisfied with my behaviour; and, whether Þ 


] hve 


his ſpeech, obſerving the ardour of his ſoldiers for the f 
fight, he ordered the trumpets to ſound the charge. P 
Among the ſoldiers in Cz/ar's army was one Craſtinus, 1 
a man of diſtinguiſhed courage, who, the year before, * 
had been firſt Centurion of the tenth legion. This . 
| brave officer, as ſoon as the ſignal was given, called Rf 
. out to thoſe next him, © Follow me, you that were 2 
4 * formerly under my command, and acquit yourſelves „ 
1 e of the duty you owe to your General. This one [i 
4 battle will reſtore him to his proper dignity, and us * 
1 * to the enjoyment of our freedom.“ At the ſame, 4 
L turning to Cæſar, General, ſays he, this day you a 


bi. 
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I live or die, I will deſerve: your commendations.” V. of R. 4 
So ſaying, he marched up to the enemy, and began g 7% , 
the attack with an hundred and twenty ſelect men, ,, 
who followed him. ! ©. - 404 Conſ. 
Between the two armies there was ſpace enough for WE 
them to move forwards upon one another, and form 
a ſhock, as is uſual ; But Pompey had given his troo 
orders to keep their ground, that Cæſar's troops might 
have all the way to make. In this, he is ſaid to have 
been directed by the advice of Triarius, that the ene- 
my's ranks might be diſordered, and the ſoldiers put 
out of breath, by having ſo far to run. It was alſo } 
thought, that the enemy's javelins would have leſs 4 
effect upon his troops at reſt, than if they ſprung for- | 
ward to meet them. But herein, ſays Cæſar, he 
* ſeems to have acted contrary to reaſon ; becauſe 4 
* there is a certain alacrity and ardour of mind natu- þ 
* rally planted in every man, which is inflamed by the ih 
deſire of fighting, and which an able General, far 9 
from repreſſing, will, by all the methods he can de- h 
** viſe, foment and cheriſh : Nor was it a vain inſti- 
** tution of our anceſtors, that the trumpets ſhould 
* ſound on every ſide; and that the whole army 
** ſhould raiſe a ſhout, in order to animate; the cou- 
rage of their own men, and ſtrike a terror into the 
enemy.“ However, Cz/ar's ſoldiers entirely de- 
feated Pompey's hopes by their good diſcipline, and ex- 
perience : For, perceiving the enemy did not ſtir, they 
halted of their own accord, in the midſt of their career; 
and, having taken a moment's breath, put themſelves 
a ſecond time in motion, marched. up in good order, 
2 their javelins, and then, as Cz/ar had ordered, 
took themſelves to their ſwords. Nor did Pompey's 
men act with leſs preſence of mind; for they bravely 
ſuſtained their attack; and, having launched their ja- 
velins, immediately had alſo recourſe to their ſwords. 
At this inſtant, Pompey's horſe, ſupported by the arch- 
ers and ſlingers, attacked Cz/ar's; and, having com- 
pelled them to give ground, began to extend them- » 
A * ſelves U 
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FJ. of R. ſelves in order to flank: the infantry. Whereupon Cæ- 
Ba Gr Jar gave the ſignal to the fix cohorts, who fell on 

43. Pompey's cavalry with ſuch fury, that they not only 
404 Conf. drove them from the field of battle, but even forced 
Florus, them to take refuge in the mountains. It is. reported 
* v. c. by ſome hiſtorians, that Cz/ar ordered his ſoldiers to 

aim at the faces of the enemy; and that this contriv- 
ance ſerved much to diſorder the nice and effeminate 
Knights, who could not bear the thoughts of bein 
disfigured. He himſelf, however, has not mentione 
this 3 The archers and ſlingers deprived of 
the protection of the horſe, were ſoon cut to pieces. 
The fame cohorts, having thus driven the cavalry en- 
tirely out of the field, turned upon the enemy's left 
wing and began to charge it in the rear. Cæſar at 
the lame time brought up his third line, which had not 
been engaged. The left wing of the enemy, this 
attacked in front by freſh troops, and in the rear by 
the victorious cohorts, made but a faint reſiſtance, and 
fled to their camp. Pompey, upon ſeeing that part 
of his army, on which he chiefly depended, put into 
diſorder, deſpaired of being able to reſtore the battle, 
had retired from the field to wait the event in his tent. 
Cæſar, tho' the battle laſted till noon, and the weather 
was exceſſively hot, yet, encouraging his ſoldiers, led 
them on, notwithſtanding their. fatigue, to attack the 
intrenchments of the vanquiſhed. The camp was 
bravely defended by the cohorts left for its guard, 
and particularly by a body of Thracians and other bar- 
barians. The ſoldiers who had fled from the battle ti 
were in too great a conſternation to think of any thing a 
but of making their eſcape. Thele freſh troops were n 
overpowered however, driven from the rampart, and y 
forced to fly to the neighbouring mountains. fi 
Pompey, perceiving that all was loſt, and that his in- = 
trenchments were forced, quitting his military dreſs c 
for a habit more ſuitable to his ill fortune, mounted tl 
his horſe, and, withdrawing by the Decuman gate, A 
Dio. rode full ſpeed to Lariſa, He would not enter the ſe 
. town, 
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town, though invited by the citizens, that he might not 12 * 
expoſe them to the reſentment of Ceſar - But, having gef Chr. 
called for what he wanted, he adviſed them to ſubmit 

to the conqueror. Thence, continuing his flight day 404 Cotif. 
and night, without intermiſſion, he arrived on the ſea- 

ſide with thirty horſe, and went on board a fhip of 
burden; often complaining, that he had been ſo far 

„ deceived in his opinion of his followers, as to ſee 

« thoſe very men, from whom he expected victory, 

« the firſt to fly, and betray him to his enemies.“ 

His camp ſhewed how little he and his followers 


dreamed of the iſſue of that day. The tents of the 
Grandees were adorned with branches of myrtle, and 


ſhaded with'ivy ; the tables were found covered, the 
fide-boards loaded with plate; and, in a word, eve 
thing gave proofs of the higheſt luxury, and the greats 
aſſurance of victory. K 60 f ©) 220990! 


"Ceſar, not thinking his victory yet complete, ear- 


neſtly intreated his ſoldiers to form a line of circum- 
vallation round the mountain, whither a part of the 
conquered army had retited.” But the Pompeiatts 
quickly abandoned a poſt which for want of water was 
not tenable; and endeavoured to reach the éity of 
Larifſa*: Whereupon Cz/ar, diwiding his army, left 
one part to guard Pompey's camp, fent buck atihther jay 
to his ow, and, with four legions, taking a tiearer 
road than that by which the enemy paſſed, he found 
means to intercept them, and after fix miles march, 
drew up in order of battle. However, the vanquiſhed 
troops once more found protection from a mountain, 
at the foot of which ran a rivulet. Though Cæſar's 
men were greatly fatigued by fighting the whole day, 
yet before night they flung up ſome works which were 
ſufficient to prevent the enemy from having any com- 
munication with the rivulet: Who, by this ſtep, bein 
cut off from all hopes of relief, or of making "goo! 
their retreat, ſent Deputies to treat of a ſurrendry. 
Affairs continued in this ſituation all that night, and 
ſome Senators took the occaſion to make their eſcape. 
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Y. of R. At break of day they came down into the plain, and 


Bel. Chr. delivered up their arms; humbly imploring Cæſar's 


' 47. goodneſs, and ſuing for mercy. He not only granted 
404 


Conſ. 


Plut. in 
Pomp. 


them readily their lives, but ſpoke to them with the 

reateſt humanity, and gave ſtrict orders that nothing 
Thould be taken from them. He then ſent for the 
legions that had paſſed the night in the camp, to re- 
lieve thoſe he had employed in the purſuic : And, 
being determined to follow Pompey, he began his 


march, and arrived the ſame day at Lariſſa, Thus 


Cæſar, by his admirable ſkill, and the indefatigable 
induſtry of his ſoldiers, obtained the moſt complete 
and important victory. According to his own account, 
he loſt but two hundred men, with thirty Centurions. 
To the body of Craftinus, who had been killed in the 
beginning of the engagement, he ordered particular 
honours to be paid. On Pompey's {ide there fell fif- 
teen thouſand ; of whom the greateſt number were 
ſervants; and thoſe Who guarded the tents ; only ſix 
thouſand ſoldiers were killed, ten Senators and forty 
Knights Upwards of twenty-four thouſand were 
made priſoners; for the cohorts that garriſoned the 


forts. ſurrendered to Ha. One hundred and eighty 


colours and nine eagles were taken. L. Domitins 
Abenobarbus, that mortal enemy to Cæſar, was over- 
taken in his flight, and put to death *, Dio relates, 
that Cz/ar cauſed all thoſe to be ſlain, who, having 
been once, pardoned, had a ſecond time carried arms 
againſt him, But this circumſtance may well be 


doubted, ſince all the hiſtorians are unanimous in ex- 


y Plutarch and Appian ſay twelve hundred. | 
2 Cicero, Philip. ii. c. 29, accuſes Antony of having killed Do- 


mitius, and ſome others whom Cæſar probibly would have ſpared : 


Fueras in acie Pharſalica antefignanus : L. Domitium, nohili ſi- 
mum et clariſſimum virum, occideras : Multos, qui de prelio effu- 
gerant, quos Ceſar, ut nonnullos, fortaſſe ſervaſſet, crudeliſſime 
perſecutus trucidaras. He commanded, probably, the forces ſent 
after the runaways. thy +0 
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tolling his clemency both in the battle, and after it“. V. of K. 
As ſoon as he ſaw his enemies defeated, he cried to Bel hr 1 
his ſoldiers to ſpare the blood of their fellow: citizens. ; | 
Upon viewing the field of battle, he ſaid with a ſigh : 404 Conf. 
They have forced me to this ſad neceſſity. Ceſar muſt _ in 
have ſought the aſſiſtance of his ſoldiers, or muſt have ©” 
periſhed. He generouſly pardoned all thoſe he had 
made priſoners : And Pliny and Seneca have obſerved Pliny, 1. 
that, having found in Pompey's tent a great many let- vi. c. 25. 
ters from ſeveral great men, in which, undoubtedly, mg 
they had expreſſed in the warmeſt manner their zeta! a 1 
for his party, he inſtantly gave orders to burn them. l 
Although,“ ſays the laſt of theſe writers, he was ' 
perfectly moderate in his anger, yet he rather choſe 
* to put it out of his power to reſent ſuch injuries, 
Hand thought that the moſt obliging manner of par- 
* doning was to be ignorant of the nature of the 
4 offence.” Dio himſelf tells us, that he pardoned - 
all the Kings and States who had aſſiſted Pompey, and 
demanded nothing more of them than a ſum of mo- [ 
ney ; and, conſidering, adds the hiſtorian, that he him- # 
ſelf was little known to them, and that they were un- 
der many and great obligations to Pompey, he had 1. 
more regard for thoſe who had appeared in arms, : 
than for the others who had deſerted their benefactor. 1 
To the Atbenians, who ſent Deputies to him to ſol- 
licit their pardon, he granted it, with this reproach: 
** How long, having merited death by your degene- 
* racy, will you owe your ſafety to the glory of your 
** anceſtors ?” | 

This famous battle was fought on the gth of Au- 
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x Tllud notandum eſt: Ut primum C. Cæſar inclinatam vidit 
Pompeianorum aciem : Neque prius, neque antiquius quidquain 
habuit, quam omnes partes (militari et verbo et conſuetudine utar) 
dimitterit. Proh Dii immortales, quod hujus yoluntatis exga Bru- 
tum ſuæ poſtea vir tam mitis pretium tulit ! Nihil illa victoria a 
mirabilius, magnificentius, clarius fuit; quando neminem, nifi acie 94 
conſumptum, civem patria deſideravit. Yell. Pat. I. ii. c. 52. 
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V. of R. gut, as appears by an inſcription produced by the 

Bel Gr 233 Muratori; a circumſtance ch in Lu- 
47. Ccan's time. | 

Conf. The news of Pompey's defeat was brought to Dyrr- 

Inſerip. hachium by Labienus, who eſcaped thither with the 

tom. 1. p. Gallic and German horſe. Cato had been left Gover- 

— and nr of the town with fifteen cohorts, and with him 

were Cicrro, the learned Varro, and ſome other Sena- 

tors. They all, immediately, in the greateſt conſter- 

nation, got on board the ſhips in the port with their 

troops, and repaired to the iſland of Corcyra, which 

was the general rendezvous of Pompey's followers. 

Czf. de D. Lelius brought there his fleet from before Brundu- 

— Ci. fium, where he was attempting to block up the port: 

. Caſſius, who had juſt burned two of Cæſar's fleets, 


b The 9th of Augu/? of the Roman year, according to Primate 
Uhr, correſponded with the 62h of June of the Julian; but the 
| battle, I ſhould think, was fought later in the year. Cæſar en- 
Czfar de camped in the plains of Phar/alia, when the corn was almoſt ripe. 
Bell. Civ. 9 prope jam matura erat : It was therefore in the end of May, 
Com. 1. iii. Or beginning of June, of the Julian year. Pompey followed him 
a few days aſter, paucis poft diebus, but was in no haſte to give 
him battle. Cæſar had time to exerciſe his troops, to teach his 
light-armed ſoldiers to fight among the cavalry, and to raiſe the 
ſpirit and courage of his men, by ſending them daily to offer bat- 
tle to the enemy, continentibus diebus. There were ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes between parties detached from the two armies. Appian 
and Lucan both tell us, that, before the battle, Cæſar's troops had 
been ſent out to gather corn: And, in fine, Cz/ar deſpairing to 
draw Pompey to an engagement, was Preparing to march to ano- 
ther place; and one of his reaſons was, the better to ſupply his 
army with proviſions. So that we cannot allow leſs than a month 
between Cz/ar's arrival in Theſſaly and the battle. Now, the 
harveſt in that country, as has been remarked above, docs not 
come on before the beginning of June at Lariſſa, and the 15th or 
20th at Jannina. The 9th of Auguſt, of the Roman year, muſt, 
therefore, have correſponded with the end, or 29th of June of 
the — year: And thus the battle was given à few days after 
the harveſt ; which agrees with Plutarch, who tells us, that it 
was fought in the greateſt heat of ſummer ; and with Suetonius, 
who ſays, that Cz/ar beſieged Pompey four months at Dyrrhachi- 
um, which he did not begin to do till the end of winter, when 
Antony brought him the remainder of his army. 


One 
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one of thirty-five fail at Meſſana, commanded by M. Y. of R. 
- Fomponius, and another at Yibs, under the orders of g.? Fh. 


P. Sulpitius, conſiſting of five gallies, arrived there 


with the Syrian, Phænician, and Cilician ſquadrons 404 


from Sicily; and thither alſo Odavius brought the 
ſhips under his command. Young Pompey and Copo- 
nius had been deſerted by their forces, and arrived 
without them. Here a genera] Council was held, and 


we are told by Plutarch, that Cato offered the com- Plut. in 


mand of his cohorts to Cicero, as the ſuperior in dig- 
nity ; and that, upon his refuſal and declaration, that 
he would join no longer in the war, young Pompey 
was ſo enraged, that he drew his ſword, and would 
have killed him, if Cato had not interpoſed f There 
was no ſcheme agreed upon, and all diſperſed them- 
ſelves ſeverally, as their hopes and inclinations led them. 
Cicero went ſtraight to Brunduſium, committing him- 
ſelf to the mercy of the conqueror. Many retired 
into Achaia, to wait there the farther iſſue of things, 
and take ſuch methods as fortune offered. M. Mar- 
cellus went to Mytilene Cæcilius Baſſus, a Roman 
Knight, who acted a conſiderable part after Cz/ar's 
death, and Libo, hid themſelves in Tyre. Scipio, La- 
bienus, and many others, who had acted more vio- 
lently againſt Ce/ar, reſolved at all events to renew 
the war, and failed for Africa, to join Varus and King 
Tuba, Octavius failed with the Liburnian fleet to 
Hllyricum, where he made war, as ſhall be related 


c It appears, that Cicero had at this time great reaſon to com- 
plain of his party. © I cannot” ſays he to Atticus, without the 
deepeſt ſorrow, inform you what bitter, what heavy, what ex- 
traordinary motives have forced me to yield rather to a ſudden 
« impulſe of paſſion, than the counſel of ny reaſon : Theſe mo- 
tives are ſuch, that they have induced me to act as you ſee.” 
Ad Att. x. 5. In a letter to Terentia, he makes the ſame com- 
plaint. Ep. Fam. xiv. 12. Melm. vii. 23. May the joy you 
« expreſs at my ſafe arrival in 1taly be never interrupted ! but my 
mind was ſo much diſcompoſed by thoſe atrocious injuries I had 
received, that I have taken a ſtep, I fear, which may be attend- 
ed with great difficulties.” 


P 4 hereafter, 
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Y. of R. hereafter, with various fortune. Young Pompey and 
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Cato followed the unfortunate General. C. Caſſius 
failed to Cilicia, where he waited Ceſar's arrival in a 
bay at the mouth of the river Cydnus, and there deli- 
vered up his fleet. Plutarch tells us, that M. Brutus, 

ſeeing 


d Cicero, Philip. ii. 11. tells us, that he lay there in wait for 
Cz/ar, with a reſolution to deſtroy him; which he would hav: 
effected, if Ce/ar had not landed on the oppoſite ſhore, where he 
was not expected, and had not determined to land. This, how- 
ever, it is thought, is a weak apology for Caſſius; and the real 
motives of his conduct at this time are explained to us in a letter 
of Cicero to him, written in the year 706. Ep. Fam. xv. 15. 
Melm. vii. 36. © It was the hope, that peace would he reſtored 
to our country, and the abhorrence of ſpilling the blood of 
** our fellow-citizens, that equally induced both you and myſelf 
to decline an obſtinate perſeverance in the civil war. But, tho 
* theſe ſentiments were common to us both, yet, as I am con- 
© ſidered as having been the firſt to inſpire you with them, it is 
* more my part, perhaps, to render you fatisfied with having 
adopted them, than it is yours to perform the ſame friendly 
office towards me. But, to fay the truth, (and it is a circum- 
ſtance upon which I frequently reflect) we' mutually convinced 
each other, in the free converſations we held upon this ſubject, 
* that a ſingle battle, if it ſhould not wholly determine our cauſe, 
* ought to be the limits however of our particular oppoſition. 
And theſe ſentiments have never ſeriouſly been condemned by 
any, but by thoſe alone who think it more eligible chat our 
*« conſtitution ſhould be totally deſtroyed, than in any degree im- 
„ paired. But my opinion was far otherwiſe : For I had no views 
to gratify by its extinction, and had much to hope from its 
© remains. As to the conſequences which have ſince enſued, 
they lay far beyond the reach of human diſcernment ; and the 
% wonder is, not ſo much how they eſcaped our penetration, a«< 
* how it was poſſible they ſhould have happened. I muſt confeſs, 
* my own opinion always was, that the battle of Phar/alia would 
4 be deciſive ; and I imagined that the victors would act with 3 
regard to the common preſervation of all, and the vanquith-d 
* to their own. But both the one and the other, I was well 
aware, depended on the expedition with which the conqueror: 
** would purſue their ſucc-ſs. And, had they purſued immedi: 
** ately, thoſe who have ſince carried the war into Africa, would 
„% have experienced (and experienced too, if I do not flatter 5 
646 el 
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| ſeeing Pompey's camp forced, ſtole out of one of the Y. of R. 
gates, and hid himſelf in a moraſs covered with reeds; B r 
trom whence, having got ſafe in the night to Lariſſa, * 5 
he wrote immediately io Cæſar, who not only forgave 404 Con. 
| him, but treated him with the greateſt affection. Even 


* 


ſelf, by my interceſſion *) the ſame clemency with which the 
*« reſt of our party have been treated, who retired into Afia and 
* Achaia. But the critical opportunity (that ſeaſon ſo important 1 
in all tranſactions, and eſpecially in a civil war) was unhappily | 
| „ loſt; And, a whole year intervening, it raiſed the ſpirits of 1 
| * ſome of our party to hope they might recover the victory ; and | 
| rendered others fo deſperate as not to dread the reverſe. For- 4 
| „ tune, however, muſt be anſwerable for the whole train of evils | | 
| 
| 


which this delay has produced. For who could have imagined, 
either that the Alexandrine war could have been drawn out to 
ſo great a length, or that the paltry Pharnaces could have ſtruck | 
" ſuch a terror throughout Afia. But, though we both acted by | 
* the ſame meaſures, our preſent ſituations, however, are extreme- | 
ly different. The ſcheme which you thought proper to execute 
: * has given you admiſſion into Cæſar's councils, and opened a proſ- 
pet to you of his future purpoſes :” [this ſcheme muſt be the | 
deſertion of the Pompeian party, and the ſurrendry of the fleet to | 
; Ca. ſar] © an advantage, moſt certainly, that muſt ſpare you all 
/ the uneaſineſs which attends a ſtate of doubt and ſuſpence. i 
: „ Whereas, for myſelf, as | imagined that Cæſar would, imme- 'Þ 
* diately after the battle of Pharſalia, have returned into ltaly, | 
I haſtened thither, in order to encourage and improve that pa- | 
*« cific diſpoſition which he had diſcovered, by his genciofity to ſo ; 
| 
| 


bj Ee. ad Boo 


many of his illuſtrious enemies: By which means, I have ever 
ſince been ſeparated from him by an immenſe diſtance. Here, 
in truth, I fit, the ſad witneſs of thoſe complaints that are 
poured forth in Rome, and throughout all Tah: Complaints 
which both you and I, according to our reſpective powers, 
might contribute ſomewhat to remove, it Cæſar were preſent f 

* to ſupport us. I intreat you, then, to communicate to me, 4 
*© agreeably to your wonted friendthip, all you obſerve and think 
concerning the preſent ſtate of affairs: In a word, that you 1 

would inform me what we are to expect, and how you would 3 
adviſe me to act. Be aſſured I ſhall lay great ſtreſs upon your JN 
++ ſentiments : And, had I wiſely followed thoſe you gave me in ix 
your firſt letter from Zuceria, I might, without difficulty, have 1 
e ſtill preſerved my dignities. | 1 


5x $- 
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® It appears, by this flow of ſpirits, that this letter was written after Cicero | 4 
had been comforted by Ceſar, and his terrors diſpelled by the aſſurance of his 
rn in the kindeſt terms: And what follows ſhews it to have been penned 

efore Ceſar's return into Italy. 
before 
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V. of R. before the battle, Cæſur had given particular orders, 
Bet Chr not to kill him on any account; and to make him 
43. Priſoner, in caſe he was willing to ſurrender : but, 
| 404 Conſ. if he refuſed, to let him 80. | 


Czlar de Pompey failed firſt to Ampbipolis, where he iſſued 


Bell. Civ. a proclamation, enjoining all the youth of the province, 


Com. l. ii. hether Greeks or Romans, to join him in arms : This 
he did, either with a deſign to keep eng in Mace- 
donia, or to conceal his real intention of retreating 
much further. He lay one night at anchor, ſending 
to his friends in the town, and raiſing all the money 
he poſſibly could: But, being informed of Cæſar's 
approach, he departed, and ſailed for Mitylene, where 
he had left his wife Cornelia®. Here he was detained 
two days by the badneſs of the weather, and, having 

increaſed his fleet with a few gallies, he failed to Cili- 
cia, and thence to Cyprus. In this iſland he had in- 
telligence that the people of Antioch and the Roman 
citizens, who traded there, had, with joint conſent, 
ſeized the caſtle, and ſeat Deputies to ſuch of his fol- 
lowers as had taken refuge in the neighbouring places, 


e Plutarch in Pomp. is very diffuſe in deſcribing this Lady's diſ- 
appointment and inexpreſſible grief: She bitterly complained of 
her ill deſtiny, which allied her to Craſſus firſt, and afterwards to 
Pompey, only to cauſe the ruin of two illuſtrious families. The 
ſame writer tells us, that the Stoic philoſopher Cratippus came to 
pay his compliments in Mity/ene to Pompey, and that Pompey could 
not refrain from complaining to him of the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence. The philoſopher declined, through politeneſs and huma- 
nity, to enter upon the ſubject: But he might have anſwered, ſays 
Plutarch, © that the diſturbed ſtate of Rome required now an ab- 
* ſolute monarchy, as a neceſſary remedy to the public diſorders.” 
And he might have added, © By what proof may we be induced 
* to believe, that, if the victory had been yours, you would have 
made a better uſe of it than C#/ar ?” 

f Plutarch in Pomp. ſays, that it was deliberated among his fol- 
lowers, ſince no province of the empire could afford them protec- 
tion, to what foreign power it was moſt expedient to repair: That 
Pompey was ſtrongly inclined to take refuge in Parthia ; that 
others adviſed him to put himſelf under the protection of Jula; 

| but that Theophanes determined him to go to Egypt. See Lucan, 
. viii. | 
not 
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not to approach that town. L. Lentulus, the late V. of R. 


Conſul, P. Lentulus Spinther, and ſome of the other 
principal men of his party, had been refuſed admit- 


tance into the iſland of Rhodes, and had been ordered 404 Conf 


to withdraw immediately. Theſe accounts made him 
lay aſide his deſign of going into Syria; and the mo- 
ney in the public bank, and borrowing as much more 
as he could of his friends; providing great quantities 
of braſs for military uſes, and raiſing two thouſand ſol- 
diers ; he ſet ſail for Pelufium, to implore the aſſiſtance 
of Ptolemy, King of Egypt. This Prince, yet in his 
minority, was there at the head of a conſiderable army, 
making war againſt his ſiſter Cleopatra, whom he had 
expelled the throne, to which by her father's will ſhe 
had an equal right with him. Pompey ſent to demand 
his proteCtion, and a fafe retreat in Alexandria, in 
conſideration of the friendſhip that had ſubſiſted be- 
tween him and his father. The meſſengers, after diſ- 
charging their commiſſion, began to converſe freely 
with the King's troops, many of whom had ſerved 
formerly under Pompey, and had been left in Egypt 
by Gabinius; and they exhorted them not to deſpiſe 
their old General in his adverſe fortune, The King's 
Miniſters, who, during his minority, had the admini- 
ſtration in their hands, either out of fear, as they af- 
terwards pretended, that Pompey ſhould debauch the 
army, and thereby make himſelf maſter of Alexan- 
dria and all Egypt, or deſpiſing his low condition, 
gave a favourable reception to the Deputies in public, 
and invited Pompey to court : But diſpatched, at the 
ſame time Achillas, Captain of the King's guards, and 
Septimius, a military Tribune, with ſecret orders to 
murder him before he came into the King's preſence *. 

They 


g Plutarch in Pomp. tells us, that one Theodotus, Preceptor to 
the King, ſeeing the Council divided in their opinions concerning 
the reception it was proper to give Pompey, ſome adviſing to re- 
ceive him with honour, others to order him away immediately, 
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Y. of R. They put off from the ſhore in a ſmall bark, with a 
But Chr. few guards, and made towards Pompey's ſhip. When 
2 on board, they accoſted him with an air of franknels, 
404 Conf. and invited him into the boat. Pompey, after taking 
Plut. in leave of Cornelia, ordered two Centurions, one of his 
oo * freedmen named Philip, and a ſlave, to enter the boat 
D* with him; and, as Achillas gave him his hand to afliſt 
him in coming out of the ſhip, he turned to his wife, 
and repeated two verſes out of Sophocles, ſignify ing, 
that whoever goes to the Court of a King becomes a 
flave from that moment. During the paſſage from the 
ſhip to the land, nobody ſpoke to him a fingle word, 
or ſhewed the leaſt mark of friendſhip or reſpect, 
Pompey broke the ſilence, and, looking Septimius in 
the face,“ methinks, ſaid he, I remember you to have 
formerly ſerved under me.” Septimius gave only a 
nod with his head, without uttering a word, or denot- 
ing the leaſt civility, Whereupon Pompey took out a 
ſpeech which he had prepared in Greek for the Egypti- 
an King, and began to read it. In this manner they 
came near the land; and, when Pompey role to go out, 
Septimius ſtabbed him in the back, and was immedi- 
ately ſeconded by Achillas. Pompey, without making 
any reſiſtance, or ſaying a word, covered his head with 
his robe, and reſigned to fate. At this fad ſight, Or- 
nelia and her attendants weighed anchor and made off 
to ſea. His murderers cut off his head, leaving the 
body on the ſhore. His freedman Philip ſtayed by 
it, and, while he was gathering up ſome pieces of a 
broken boat for a pile, he was thus accoſted by an old 
ſoldier, who had ſerved under Pompey : ho art thou, 


that art making theſe ſad preparations for the funeral 


he maintained, © that both propoſals were equally dangerous: 
That to admit Pompey was making him their maſter, and draw- 
ing upon themſelves the reſentment of Ce/ar : And, by not 
receiving hun, they offended the one without obliging the other. 
© That therefore tne only expedient left was to let him land, 
and then kill him, which would be doing Cæſar a good ſer- 
vice, and ridding themſelves of all apprehenſions on Pompey's 
account; becauſe, ſaid he, dead dogs do not bite.” 


of 
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of Pompey the Great? Philip anſwered him, ont of bis Y. of R. 
freedmen. Thou ſhalt not, replied he, have all this bo- ,, Ci. 
nour to thyſelf : Let me partake in an action ſo juſt and 47. 
ſacred, It will pleaſe me, amidſt the miſeries of my 404 Conſ. 
exile, to have touched the body, and aſſiſted at the fu- 
neral of the greateſt. and nobleſt ſoldier Rome ever 
produced. In this manner were the laſt rites perform- | 
ed io Pompey", His aſhes; according to Plutarch, 
| were carefully collected, and carried to Cornelia, who | 
depoſited them in a vault in his Alban villa. The | 
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h This is Plutarch's ſtory ; who does not tell us what became | 
of the two Centurions and the flave Pompey took into the boat f 
| with him. Lucan relates that the body was flung over- board into 1 
| the ſea, and dragged out from thence in the night, and burnt by i 
| one Cordus, who had been Pompey's Quæſtor in Cyprus. Aurelius 

Vitor de Vir Illuſtr. calls him Servius Codrus, | 


if 
| f 
Now gan the glittring ſtars to fade away, | ] 
« Before the roſy promiſe of the day, 
„When the pale youth th' unfiniſh'd rites forſook, f 
« And to the covert of his cave botook. ä "1 
« Ah! why thus raſhly would thy fears diſclaim 4 
That only deed which muſt record thy fame?“ q 
7 | Lucan, b. viii: v. 1065. | 
i 


Aurelius Victor and Lucan ſay, that upon his tomb was inſcnb- 
ed: Hic fitus eft Magnus Pompeius. And Appian has given us a 
Greek inſcription to this purpoſe : How poor a tomb covers the man 
who had ſo many temples errcted to his honour ! © | 9 

i Every circumſtance relating to the end of this great man is un- if 
certain, except What we have in Ce/ar's brief account. Lucan 
ſuppoſes that Pompey's aſhes remained in Egypt > 


And thou, oh Rome ! by whoſe forgetful hand 
« Altais and temples rear'd to e e 4 
« Can'ft thou neglect to call thy hero home, 1 
And leave his ghoſt in haniſnment to roam? 1 
« What tho' the victor's frown, and thy baſe fear 14 
Bade thee, at firſt, the pious taſk forbear; 1 / 
« Yet now, at lesſt, oh! let him now return, TR 
« And reſt with honour in a Roman urn 

Nor let miſtaken ſuperſtition dread, 

« On ſuch occaſions, to diſturb the dead. 

« Oh! would commanding Rome my hand employ, 
« This impious taſk ſhould be p Tform'd with joy. 
„% How would I fly to tear him from that tomb, | | 
And bear his aſhes in my boſom home!“ B. viii. I. 1145. K 
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V. of R. Fyyptians, however, afterwards raiſed a monument 


47 
404 Conl. 


Middl. 
P-132. 
Ad Atr. 


xi. 6. 


to him on the place, and adorned it with figures of 


braſs, which, having been defaced by time, and bu- 
af. ried almoſt in ſand and rubbiſh, was ſought out and 


reſtored by the Emperor Adrian. | 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great, on the 28th 
of April, in the 58th year of his age, It did not ſur- 
priſe Cicero, as we find by the ſhort reflection that he 
makes upon it. As to Pompey's end, ſays he, I ne- 
ver had any doubt about it: For the loſt and deſpe- 
rate ſtate of his affairs had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of 
* all the Kings and States abroad, that, whitherſo- 
4 ever he went, I took it for granted that this would 
ebe his fate.“ How happy had it been for him to 

| nt \ have 


k Cicero adds: I cannot, however, help grieving at it; for 1 
knew him to be an honeſt, grave, and worthy man : Hyminem 
enim integrum, et caſtum, it gravem cognovi. © This, ſays Dr. 
« Middleton, was the ſhort and true character of the man from 
one who perfectly knew him; not heightened as we ſometimes 
find it by the ſhining colours of his eloquence, nor depreſſed by 
the darker ſtrokes of his reſentment.” Vet the ſame ingenious 
writer has thought proper to draw more at large the character of 
a man who was Ciceros God upon earth, and indeed the above 


bort and true character is but a ſcanty panegyric for one in Pompey's 


high ſtation : And, as this hiſtory includes a ſort of critical exami- 
nation of the life of Cicero, we will not ſcruple to preſent the reader 
with it, together with ſome thort obſervations : ,, _ 

„ Pompey had early acquired the ſurname of Great, by that 
« ſort of merit, which, from the conſtitution of the Republic, 
* neceſſarily made him great; a fame and ſucceſs in war ſuperior 
« to what Rome had ever known in the moſt celebrated of her 
Generals“ [The ſurname, of Great, according to Plutarch, 
was a compliment of Hylla, after the good ſervices Pompey had 
done him in aß, Sicily, and Africa. Tho' young Pompey had 
been bred to war in the camp of his father, a man of great mili- 
tary capacity, and had ſhewn his talents in the ſupport of S 
party, he had not yet properly acquired or merited that ſurnaue 
by a ſucceſs in war, ſuperior to what Rome had ever known. Liwy, 
or his abbreviator, ſays, that this furname was given him after 
his victories in Ma.] He had triumphed at three ſeveral times 
over the three different parts of the known world, Europe, A/ia, 
„Africa; and, by his victories, had almoſt doubled the extent, 
*« a$well as the revenues of the Roman dominion ; for, as he de- 
„ clared 


LY 
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have died in that ſickneſs, when all 7raly was putting V. of R. 1 


up vows and prayers for his fafety ? Or, if he had Bel Otis 
tallen” 


| | 404 Conl. 
« clared to the people, on his return from the Mithridatic war, 
« he had found the leſſer Afia the boundary, but left it in the mid- 
Ale of their empire.” [If Pompey made this declaration, he was 
guilty of an unpardonable gaſconade, for he added to the Roman 
empire only Pontus, Bithynia, and Syria : But, if he did not dou- 
ble the revenues of the Commonwealth, he greatly muldplied his 
own; for he received every month from Ariobarzanes, King of 
Capadocia, alone, above 6393 l. which was almoſt all that poor 
King could raiſe. See Ad Att. vi. 1.] “He was fix years older 
than Cæ ſar; and, while Cæſar, immerſed in pleafures, oppreſſed 
« with debts, and ſuſpected by all honeſt men, was hardly able 
„to ſhew his head, Pompey, was flouriſhing in the height of 
power and glory, and by the conſent of all parties placed at the 
« headof the Republic.” [This is not a fair repreſentation of 
the fortunes of theſe two men: Pompey was raiſed to all his power 
and wealth againſt the will of the Senate; who was ever envious 
and jealous of him: And Cæſar not only dared to ſhew his head, 
but was ever fo much the darling of the city, that he carried every 
thing he ſtood for, by almoſt the unanimous votes of the people, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the fame Senate. ] © This was 
the poſt that his ambition ſeemed to aim at, to be the firſt man 
in Rome; the Leader, not the tyrant of his country : For he 
more than once had it in his power to have made himfelf the 
« maſter of it without any riſk, if his virtue, or his phlegm, at 
« leaſt, had not reſtrained him.” [This is a W de 1 
Pompey, after the Sertorian war, kept his army in Ttaly ; and ſo 1 
did Craſſus to check him; till they both diſbanded their troops by AN 
agreement: Neither of them dared then to act the tyrant. After 
the Mithridatic war, the oppoſition of Cæſar and Metellus, who 
openly courted Pompey, met with, plainly ſhewed how jealous i] 
the city was of Pompey's power : And that fame jealouſy prevailed 9 
after his arrival, notwithſtanding all the favour and credit his victo- 5 
ries had procured him. He could not depend upon his army in an * 
enterpriſe againſt his country, when he had no motive of revenge | 
to ſtimulate them with, nor indeed any other that he could avow | ; 
with common decency. Cæſar and Craſſus were willing to aſſo- - A 
ciate with him againſt the ariffocracy, but not to become his ſer- 4 
vants. ] © But he lived in a perpetual expectation of receiving, 5 
from the gift of the people, what he did not care to ſeize by Li 
« force ; and, by fomenting the diforders of the city, > 31 to 3 
drive them to the neceſſity of creating him DiQator. It is an 
* obſervation of all the hiſtorians, that, while Cæſar made no 
difference of power, whether it was conferred or uſurped ; _ | 
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fallen by the chance of war on the plains of Phar/alia, 
in the defence of his country's liberty, he had died till 
3 glorious, 


* ther over thoſe wha loved, or thoſe who feared him ; Pompey 
« ſeemed to value none but what was offered ; nor to have any 
* defire to govern, but with the good-will of the governed.” 
[Yelleius, ii. 29, lays indeed of Pompey, Fotentiæ que honoris 
cauſa ad eum deferretur, non ut ab es occuparetur, cupidiſſimus : 
But Ido not ſee any difference between Pompey and Cæſar in this 


reſpect. As long as power was offered to Pompey, he did not un- 


dertake to ſeize it by an armed force; neither did Cz/ar 3 but 
no ſooner did Pompey foreſee that Cæ.ſur would become his equal, 
than he armed, illegally, the whole empire, to preſerve his own 
ſuperior power: And this is allowed by the fame hiſtorian: Civis 
in toga, niſi uti vereretur, ne quem haberet parem modeſliſſtmus. 
A power, maintained all along by the moſt open and ſcandalous 
bribery, cannot be deemed a power offered by the good-will of 
the governed: And a man who employs ſuch means, in defiance 
of the laws, cannot, with any propricty, be called a man of- in- 
tegrity, Virum integrum cognovi. ] © What leiſure he found from 
„his wars he employed in the ſtudy of polite letters, and eſpeci- 
ally of eloquence, in which he would have acquired great fame, 
« if bis genius had not drawn him to the more dazzling glory of 
« arms. Vet he pleaded ſeveral cauſes with applauſe, in the de- 
& fence of his friends and clients; and ſome of them in conjunction 
« with Cicero. His language was copious and elevated; his ſen- 
« timents juſt ; his voice ſweet ; his action noble and full of dig- 
« nity. But his talents were better formed for arms than the 
* gown ; for thou, h in both he obſerved the ſame diſcipline ; a 
perpetual modeſty, temperance, and gravity of outward beha- 
% yiour ; yet, in the licence of camps, the example was more 
rare and ſtriking. His perſon was extremely graceful, and im- 
3 Serv reſpect; yet with an air of fleſerve and haughtinets, 
* which became the General better than the citizen. His parts 
« were plauſible rather than great; ſpecious rather than penetrat- 
« ing ; and his views of politics but narrow; for his chief inſtru- 
ment of governing was difſimulation ; yet he had not always the 
« art to conceal his real ſentiments. As he was a better ſoldier 
than a ſtateſinan, ſo what he gained in the camp he uſually loſt 
in the city; and, though adored when abroad, was often al- 
* fronted and mortificd at home; till the imprudent oppoſition of 
e the Senate drove him to that alliance with Crane and Cz/ar, 
which proved fatal both to hin;:ſelf and to the Republic. He 
« took in t!;eſe two not as the part ners, but the miniſſers rathet 
of his power;“ [They had more intereſt in the city than he, 
and he could not compaſs his ends without their aſſiſtance: They 
were therefore neceſſe ry allies, not miniſters of his 2 * 
46 at 
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glorious, though unfortunate; but, as if he had been 
reſerved for an example of the inſtability of human 
| greatneſs, 


% 


That, by giving them ſome ſhare with him, he might make 
& his own authority uncontroulable ; He had no reaſon to ap- 
« prehend that they could ever prove his rivals; ſince neither of 
them had any credit or character of that kind, which alone 
could raiſe them above the laws; a ſuperior fame and experi- 
ence in war, with the militia of the empire at their devotion * 
All this was purely his own; till, by cheriſhing Cæſar, and 
* throwing into his hands the only things which he wanted, arms 
and military command, he made him at laſt too ſtrong for him- 
„ ſelf, and never began to fear him till it was too late.” That 
Pompey helped Cæſar, during the triumvirate, will be eafily grant- 
ed, but that he owed all to Pompey is not true: And Pompey was 
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V. of R. 
705. 

Bef. Chr. 


at leaſt as much indebted to Cæſar, as Cæſar to him, Would 


Pompey. ha ve condeſcended to marry the daughter of the man 
whom he ſuſpected to have debauched his wife Mucia, the mother 
of Cnaus and Sextus Pompey, and whom for this reaſon, during 
the civil war, he uſed to call Ægiſtbus, if his alliance had not been 
deemed abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport his credit? And indeed he 
never could have ſupported himſelf in that long reign of his during 
the Gallic war without Cæſar's intereſt. This is evident from the 
whole hiſtory of the times.] Cicero warmly diſſuaded both his 
union and his breach with Cz/ar ;” [So Cicero ſays in his ſe- 
cond Philippic; but his letters ſhew that he greatly approved of 
the breach between Cz/ar and Pompey, till the proſpect was dark- 
ened, and the civil war was ready to break out with great advan- 
tage on Cz/ar's ide. If Cicero did not approve of their union at 
fu, he cemented it afterwards, and was very ſubſervient to the 
confederate Chiefs. Sec his apologeticletter, cited Vol. iii. p. 509.] 
And, after the rupture, as warmly ſtill, the thought of giving 
* him battle: If any of theſe counſels had been followed, Pompey 
had preſerved his life and honour, and the Republic its liberty.“ 
[ Pace opus eft : Ex victoria cum multa mala, tum certe tyrannus 
exiſtet. Ad Att. vil. 5. Depugna, inguis, potius, quam ſerwias : 
Ut quid ? Si victus eris, proſcribare ? Si di eris, tamen ſervi- 
as © Ad Att. vii. 7. Hoc Cneus nofter cum antea nunquam, tum in 
bac cauſa minime cogitavit ; beata et hon tu civitas ut eſſet. Do- 
minatio queſta ab utroque e. Venus illud Sullani regni 
Jampridem appetitur, [a Pompeio] mullis, qui una ſunt, cupienti- 
bus. Ad Att. viii. 11. It appears then that Cicero was not of Dr. 
Middleton's opinion. He thought alſo that Pompey's victory would 
have been a very cruel one: Tant erat in illis crudelitas, ut non 
nomi nat im, ſed generatim proſcriptio eſſet informata ; ut jam omni- 
um judicio conſtitutum eſſet, omnium weſtrum bona prædam eſſe 
illius vittorie ; weſtrum plane dico: Nunquam enim de te ipſo, v 
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V. of R. tneſs, he, who a few days before commanded 
Bel Oe Kings and Conſuls, and all the nobleſt of Rome, was 
5. ſentenced to die by a Council of flaves ; murdered by 
404 Conſ a baſe deſerter; caſt out naked and headleſs on the 
Exyptian ſtrand ; and, when the whole earth, as Vel. 
leius ſays, had ſcarce been ſufficient for his victories, 

| could not find a ſpot upon it for a grave 
Lentulus, the late Conſul, landed in Egypt a few 
days after his General, and was immediately ſeized 
and put to death, Plutarch, or the author whom he 
copied, to make his ſtory more intereſting, ſuppoſes 
that Lentulus landed juſt upon the ſpot where the body 
of Pompey had been burned the day before; and, ſee- 
ing a little pile which yet ſmoked, broke out into theſe 
words, Who is the wretch to whom are paid theſe 
&« laſt offices? Perhaps, alas! it is you, great Pompey /” 
Lentulus Spinuber is ſaid to have found in Egypt the 

ſame fate. 

Cato, conjecturing that Pompey had retired to Egypt 
or Lydia, took that way. He firſt ſailed from Cor- 
Dio. I. xlii. cyra to Patræ, where he picked up Fauſtus Sylla, Pe- 
| treius, 
crudeliſſimè, cogitatum eſt. Ad Att. xi. 6.] ! But he was urged to 
„ his fate by a natural ſuperſtition, and attention to thoſe vain 


„% had ſeen the fame temper in Marius and Sy/la, and obſerved the 
happy effects of it: But they aſſumed it only out of policy, he 
cout of principle. They uſed to animate their ſoldiers, when 
* they had found a probable EE of fighting; but he, 
« againſt all prudence and probability, was encouraged by it to 
„fight to his own ruin.” [I ſhould think that Pompey was not 
altogether ſo credulous as Dr. Middleton makes him. Cicero, in 
his Letters, and Cæſar, in his Commentaries, aſſign other reaſons 
for Pompey's confidence as we have ſeen above And theſe rea- 
ſons influenced not only Pompey, but Labienus and all the Gene- 
rals in his army, whom we cannot ſuppoſe to have been all addict- 
ed, in a great degree, to ſuperſlition. 
1 Qui F ante biennium quam ad arma itum eſt, perfectis muneri- 
bus theatri et aliorum operum quæ ei circumdedit graviſſima ten- 
tatus valetudine deceſſiſſet in Campa!ia (quo quidem tempore uni- 
verſa Italla vota pro falute ejus, primo omnium civium ſuſcepit) 
defuifſet fortunz deſtruendi ejus locus ; et quam apud ſuperos ha 
buerat 


* auguries with which he was flattered by all the Haruſpices : He 
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treius, and ſome other fugitives, Then, doubling V. of R. 
the cape of Malea, and coaſting the iſle of Crete, he ,, - 


came to Palinurus, a promontory of the Cyrenaica : 


Whence he marched to Cyrene, which opened its gates 404 Conſ. 


to him. Here he was met by Cornelia and Sexrns 
Fompeius, Pompey's youngeſt fon : Who had firſt fled 


to Cyprus, but, finding themſelves too near Egypt, 


and fearing left they ſhould meet with Cz/ar, ſteered 


towards the Weſt, and put in at the ſame place to Liv. 112. 


which Cato had brought the fleet. The news of Pom- 
pey's death occaſioned a freſh diviſion among his fugi- 
tive friends : Many who were attached perſonally to 
him, and had held out in hopes of ſeeing him again at 
their head, determined to have recourſe to the Con- 
queror's clemency. Cornelia returned to /taly, well 
knowing that ſhe had nothing to apprehend from Cæſar, 
Cato, with Pompey's two ſons, remained in Africa, and 
marched by land to join Farus and Juba: And we 
ſhall ſee immediately how they renewed the war, and 
expoſed the Conqueror to new fatigues and dangers, 


buerat magnitudinem, illibatam detuliſſet ad inferos. Vell. Par. 
ti. 48. Princeps Romani nominis, imperio arbitrioque Agyptii 
mancipii, jugulatus eſt. Hic poſt tres conſulatus et totidem tri- 
umphos, domitumque terrarum orbem, ſanctiſſimi ac præſtantiſſimi 
viri, in id eveQ ſuper quod adſcendi non poteſt, duodeſexageſi- 
mum annum agentis, pridie natalem ipfius, vitz fuit exitus: In 
tantum in illo viro à ſe diſcordante fortuna, ut cui modo ad victo- 
riam terra deſuerat, deceſſet ad ſepulturam. Id. ii. 53. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Cæſar follows Pompey into Egypt. The Alexandrian 
war. The war againſt Pharnaces. Illyricum ſaved by 
Vatinius. Cæſar returns to Italy, Cicero's diſquie- 


puts an end to the diſturbances raiſed by Dolabella ix 
the city : He quells a mutiny in his army, and ſets 
out for Africa. | 


V. of R. ¶ SAR, ſenſible that all the hopes of the vanquiſh- 
205. ed party were lodged in the perſon of Pompey, pur- 
Bef. Chr. ſued him with the utmoſt diligence at the head of his 
40 {Conf cavalry, having firſt given orders to one of his legions 
to follow. He heard at Ampbipolis that Pompey had 
left Greece: But, having no ſhips, he was under the 
neceſſity of marching by land to the ſtreights of the 
Helleſpont, that he might only have that ſhort paſlage 
by ſea into Aſia. Here, while he was croſſing in a 
ſmall veſſel after his troops, he fell in with a ſquadron 
Suet. in of the Pompetan fleet, commanded by C//ius, conſiſt- 
_ * ing, according to Suetonius, of ten ſhips of war ", and 
App. 482, Which was failing to the By/phorus. Ceſar, making 
up to him, ordered him to ſurrender ; he obeyed ; and, 

coming on board the little boat, threw himſelf at Cæ- 

ſar's feet. Cæſar, with theſe ſhips, and thoſe he found 

on the coaſt of Afia, continued his route by fea. At 
Epheſus, he ſaved a ſecond time the treaſure of Dia- 

na's temple, which J. Ampius was going to plunder 

for Pompey. After a ſhort ſtay in Aſia, hearing that 

Pompey had been at Cyprus, and thence conjecturing 

that he had gone for Egypt, on account of the intereſt 
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a £ m Appiam ſays 70. It may be obſerved, that authors have di- 
ſtinguiſhed this Caſſius ſrom Caſſius who was one of the conſpira- 
tors againſt Cæſar. 


he 


tudes at Brunduſium, during Cæſar's abſence. Cæſar 
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he had in that kingdom, and the advantage it could V. of R. 


229 


afford him; he ſailed firſt to Rhodes, where having Bet Oh 


joined to his fleet the Rhodian gallies, he ſet out for 


Egypt! with two legions, one of which he had ordered ac 


to lollow him from Theſſaly ; the other he had detach- 
ed from Fuſius Calenus in Achaia. Theſe two legions 
did not make up above three thouſand two hundred 
foot, and eight hundred horſe : But Cz/ar depended 
on the reputation of his exploits, and the terror of his 
name. 111 | ear 


Cæſar, on his arrival at Alexandria, was informed-Livy, 112. 
of Pomp:y's death: And, according to ſome authors dug —y 
was prelented by the Kiog's order with the head and 510, . ali. 


ring of his rival”, '* Theſe ſad remains of ſo great a 
man, with whom he had lived ſo long in the ſtricteſt 


| friendſhip, as the huſband of his beloved Julia, and 


his partner in power, very naturally drew tears from 
him. He cauſed the head to be burned with the moſt 
coſtly pet fumes, and placed the aſnhes in a ſmall tem- 
ple, which he dedicated to Nemeſis, the avenging pow- 


ters in the royal palace, where he kept a ſtrict guard: 


| 9 | Appian, 
er of eruel and inhuman deeds. ''He took up his quar- Fo. 


For upon his landing he had been received in a cla- Cæſ. de 


mgrous manner by the garriſon, and he obſerved that 
the mob appeared diſſatisfied to ſee the faſces carried 
before him, which they interpreted as a degradation of 
the royal authority. During ſeveral days diftutbances 
and tumults happened, and many Roman ſoldiers were 


n Plutarch in Pomp. tells us, that Theodotus, a Greek rhetori- 
cian, one of the King's Counſellors, who had determined the 
Council to kill Pompey, was charged to carry Cæſar this preſent, 
and to compliment him on the ſucceſs of his arms; and that Brutus, 
aftet Cæſar's death, cauſed him to be executed for it with the moſt 
cruel torments. Aurelius ior, de Vir. Iiluſir. c. 77, ſays it was 
preſented by Achillas. Lucan ſays, 1 7 

Pn Oo ern Io ns 
Colla gerit Magni, Phario velamine teQa. l. ix. 

o Dio is poſitive, that theſe tears were counterfeit z"and Lucan 
takes occaſion from them to rail bitterly at Cæſar. See the end of 
the ninth book. 
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V. of R. murdered in different parts of the city. The Eteſian 
winds, which ble at the fame time were contrary to 
any paſſage by ſea from Alexandria: And Ceſar 


thinking it belonged to him, as chief of the Roman 
Empire, to take cognizance of the quarrel between 
Ptolomy and his ſiſter Clecpatra, which had broken 
out into an open war; began to interfere in this diſ- 
pute, not foreſeeing the many difficulties and hazards 
in which this conduct was to involve him. | 
Ptolemy Auletes, who died in the year y02, left four 
children: two ſons, who were both called Prolemy ; and 
two daughters, the famous Cleopatra and Arſino. Ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom in the Prolemean fa- 


mily, he had ordered that his eldeſt ſon ſhould marry 


his eldeſt daughter, and reign with her. For the more 
certain execution' of this his will, he implored the pro- 
tection of the Roman people; and ſent a copy of it by 
ambaſſadors to Rome to be depoſited in the public. trea- 
ſury; which, however, in the confuſion of the times, 
had been left with Pompey. The original was kept at 
Alexandria, The brother and ſiſter did not live long 
in harmony: Cleopatra was ſeventeen years old, and 
her brother only thirteen, and claimed a right to po- 
vern her young conſort. On the other hand, the guar- 
dians of the young Prince, the chief of whom was the 
eunuch Pothinus, were ambitious to govern under his 
name and authority. This diviſion had not yet pro- 
duced an open rupture, when Pompey's eldeſt fon came 
to Alexandria to demand ſuccours for his father. Cleo- 
patra even then is {aid to have proſtituted her perſon 
to this young Roman to gain Pompey's intereſt : But 
Pothinus ſucceeded better, and obtained at the Senate 
held at Theſſalomica a determination in favour of Prolo- 
my. Cleopatra was baniſhed Egypr, and forced to re- 
tire with her ſiſter Ar/ino# into Syria, where ſhe aſſem- 


p The Ezeffan winds are northerly 20525, which begin to blow 
_ the ſummer Hie, and do not ceafe till about the end of 
An. | 
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bled an army, and advanced as far as Peluflum. Pro- V. of R. 

lemy marched with his troops to oppoſe her, and the 288 

two armies were in ſight of each other near mount Ca- 47. 

fius, on the borders of Egypt, when Pompry came 404 Conf. 

there to meet his unhappy fate. Things remained in pt.; 

the ſame ſituation till Cz/ar's arrival; and he admo-C * 

niſhed the contending parties, that'it was their duty to Flor. Liv. 

remit their reſpective pretenſions to his determination. c. 2. | 

They both immediately repaired to him; and Cleopa- Hic. f. in. 

tra ſeems to have diſmiſſed her army, for we hear no —_ 

more mention made of it. We are told by ſome hiſ- 

torians, that in order to get into Alexandria, which 

was in the poſſeſſion of her enemies, ſhe went on board 

a ſmall veſſel, and, landing in the evening near the 

palace, was wrapt up in a bundle of cloaths, and thus 

carried by one of her attendants into Cæſar's bed-cham- 

ber. The day after, Cæſar ſent for the King, who, 

being ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee his ſiſter with the Conſul 

of Rome, fled from the palace to the market-place, 

crying out that he was betrayed , and in the exceſs of 

his grief and paſſion, tore the diadem from his head. 

He was ſeized by the Roman ſoldiers, and brought 

back ; but this occaſioned a great alarm in the city, 

and, the people having aſſembled tumultuouſly about 

the palace, Cæſar ſignified to them that his intention 

was no other than to execute the late King's will, and 

to declare the brother and ſiſter King and Queen of 

Egypt. Dis adds, that he promiſed alſo to give the 

iſle of Cyprus, an ancient appendage of the kingdom of 

Egypt, to the younger Ptolemy and A, fino“, his ſiſter: 

But this circumſtance is very improbable: And the 

authority of this hiſtorian is not much to he depended 

on, when unſupported by other teſtimonies. 
Pothinus, Governor and chief Miniſter to the King, 

Cleopatra's declared enemy, complained bitterly to his 

friends, that the King ſhould be treated in this man- 

ner; and, finding them diſpoſed to ſupport him, he 

privately ſent for the army at Pelyſium, and gave the 

command of it to Achillas, the fame who-murdered 
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Y. of R. Pompey, and was then Captain of the King's guards. 
Bel Gr This army was numerous and formidable, and Cz/ar's 
. forces were inſufficient to keep the field againſt it. The 
404 Conſ. only courſe therefore left for him was to ſecure the 
moſt convenient ports of the town, till he was informed 
Set ds Of the deſigns of the Egyptian General. He admo- 
Bell. Civ. niſned the King to fend ſome per ſons of weight to for- 
Com. lib. bid his approach. Dr9/corides and Serapion, accord- 
u.. jngly, who had both been ambaſſadors at Rome, and in 
F great credit with Ptolemy the father, were deputed- to 
him : But noſooner did they come into his preſence, 
than, without giving them a hearing, or inquiring af- 
ter their meſſage, he ordered them to be ſeized and 
put to death. One was killed upon the ſpot, and the 
other, having received a dangerous wound, was carri- 
ed off for dead by his attendants. Such an enormous 
behaviour was a warning to Cæſar. He took care to 
a ſecure the King's perſon, whoſe name would authoriſe 
his proceedings, and make Achillas and his aſſociates 
paſs among the people for rebels to their Prince. | 
Caf. de Achillas's army conſiſted of eighteen thouſand foot 
Bell. Civ. and two thouſand horſe, all brave and experienced 
_ I. foldiers. Many of them were Romans, who had been 
; brought into the country by Gabinius, when he came. 
to ſettle Auletes on the throne ; and who, having mar- 
ried and fettled at Alexandria, were devoted to the 
Ptolemean intereſt : The others were mercenary troops 
from y ia and Cilicia, and fugitive ſlaves, who found 
protection in Et by entering into the ſervice. Theſe 
troops were accuſtomed to give the law to their So- 
vereign: Ce/ar tells us, that they had often taken up- 
on them to put to death the King's Miniſters, plunder 
the rich, inveſt the ſroy al palace, baniſh ſome and ſend 
far others: home, with other liberties of the like nature. 
his deleription of the All xandrian militia accounts 
for the coutmual changes remarkable in the govern- 
ment ef that city. Such will always be” the fate of 
Princes, who chuſe to rely upon a mercenary ſoldiery 
rather than the affections of their ſubjects. Achillas, 
93684 1 truſting 
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truſting to the valour of his army, and deſpiſing the V. of R. 
handful of men Cz/ar had brought with him, quickly Bel. Ghr ö 
made himſelf maſter of Alexandria, the palace only 4. 
excepted, ' where Ceſar had fortified himſelf, and 404 Conf, 
which the Egyptian General attacked briſkly, though 

without ſucceſs, The greateſt efforts were made on 

the ſide of the harbour: Had Achillas got poſſeſſion of 

it and the ſhipping, he might have cut Cz/ar off from 

all communication with the ſea, and conſequently from 

all hopes of receiving ſupplies either of victuals or for- 

ces. This made both the Egyptians and the Romans 

exert themſelves with incredible vigour. At length 

Cæſar carried his point, and not only buratall the veſ- 

ſels in the harbour, which amounted to fifty-five gal- 

lies, with twenty-two guard ſhips, but alſo thoſe that 

were in the arſenals: In all one hundred and ten. The 
flames unfortunately extended themſelves to the Alex- 

andrian library: And that valuable monument of the 
magnificence of the Ptolemy's, and of their taſte for 
learning, was almoſt wholly conſumed. 

Cz/ar, during the action, tranſported a body of Cz. de 
troops into the iſle of Pharos, to called from a tower of Bell. Civ. 
prodigious height and wonderful workmanſhip, built Com. lib. 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus. This iſland lay over-againſt 5 
Alexandria, and both formed and commanded the 
port, the entrance on each ſide of it being very nar- 
row, A mole or cauſcy, nine hundred paces long, 
ran through the middle of the port : At the two ends 
of this mole were two bridges, through the arches of 
which veſſels could paſs from one fide of the port to the 
other. Many Egyptian ſea-faring men had built houſes 
in the Pharos, and lived chiefly by pillaging the ſhips 
that were thrown in upon their coaſt. By getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of this place, Cz/ar ſecured the reception of the 
ſupplies he had ſent for from all ſides. In other quar- 


e According to Livy, cited by Seneca de trang. anim. c. 9. there | 
were in this library four hundred thouſand volumes. Atcording { 


to Aulus Gellins, vi. 17, and Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiv. 17, 
ſeven hundred thouſand. 
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ters of the town the fight was maintained till night 
with equal advantage, and little loſs, neither party 
loſing ground. Cæſar's next care was to make forti- 


404 Conſ. fications round the King's palace and the theatre ad- 


joining to it, of which he made a kind of citadel : 
And he thus put it out of the power of the Ale an- 
drians to force him to a battle againſt his will. He 


then employed himſelf in incloſing the narroweſt part 


of the town, which lay between tl;e port and a lake 
towards the South: By which means he could have 
proviſion of water and forage. On the other fide the 
Alexandrians were extremely active and induſtrious 
in making all forts of preparations proper for their own 
defence, and for forcing Cz/ar's quarters. 

While theſe works were carrying on, Cz/ar ordered 
Poikinus to be put to death, having diſcovered a ſecret 


correſpondence between him and Achillas, whom he 


encouraged to a vigorous proſecution of his enterpriſe. 
According to Plutarch, he had formed a deſign of kill- 
ing Cz/ar at table; and the conſpiracy was diſcovered 
by a ſlave, whoſe exceeding timidity prompting him 
to be continually upon the watch, and to liſten at every 
door, he had overheard Pothinus and his aſſociates. 
About the fame time Ar/inoe, the youngeſt ſiſter, 
tound means to eſcape from the palace into Achillas's 
camp, under the conduct of Ganymed, her Governor; 
hoping, in ſuch confuſion, to get into the throne her- 
ſelf, in the place of Cleopatra. But ſhe ſoon diſagreed 
with Achillas, and they endeavoured to ſupplant one 
another, and to gain, by bribes and promiſes, the af- 
fection of the mercenary ſoldiers. At length Ar/finoe 
prevailed, and cauſed Achillas to be ſlain: And Gany- 
med, under the name and authority of Ar/ino*, was 
veſted with the ſupreme power, ard preved ncleſs 


bold and enterpriſing than his predeceſſor. 


Alexandria was ſupplied with water from the Nile: 
But, this water being generally muddy and unwhole- 
ſome, every houſe was provided with a ciſtern, where 
it remained till it became fit to be drank. Ganymed, 


being 
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being maſter of that part of the town where the river Y. of R- 
lay, and conſequently of all the condvits, he under- ,, 79% 
took to taint all the ciſterns in Cæſar's quarter, by 4. 
pouring into the aqueducts a great quantity of ſea- yo Cor. 
water, raiſed by the help of machines: And, at the 
ſame time, to preſerve his own untainted, the aque- 
ducts on his fide were ſtopped up. The ciſterns in 
the neareſt, houſes ſoon began to taſte ſalter than uſual, 
while no change could be obſerved in thoſe that were 
more remote. However, the ſaltneſs ſoon became 

eneral, and the water was every-where unfit for uſe. 

he Roman army, greatly diſcouraged at this unex- 
pected event, began to complain againſt Cz/ar for not 
abandoning; the place; but he ſoon found means to re- 
move the inconveniency that ſo much alarmed them, 
by ſinking a great number of wells; and, with little 
difficulty, obſtructed the laborious attempts of the 
Alesandrians. 06973. 


C. Jurios CæsAR, Dicſtator II. Y. _ 
M. AnTonius, Mag. Eq. Bef Che 


gig J h | 46. 
During theſe tranſactions the thirty-ſeventh legion, 405 Conl. 
compoled of Pompey's veterans, who had ſurrendered _— - 
to Cz/ar after the battle of Phar/ſalia, were driven up- 
on the coaſt of Africa, a little above Alexandria : 
where, being detained for ſeveral days by an eaſterly 
wind, and being prefled for want of water, they ſent 
to inform him of their arrival and ſituation. Cæſar, 
upon this intelligence, immediately went on board one 
of the ſhips in the harbour, and ordered the whole fleet 
to follow, leaving the land-forces to defend the worke, 
Being arrived at a port of the coaſt called Cherſoneſus, 
he ſent ſome mariners on ſhore to fetch water. Theſe 
venturing too far into the country, for the ſake of 
plunder, were intercepted by the enemy's horſe, and 
from them the Egyptians heard that Cæſar himſelf was 
on board without any ſoldiers. Upon this information, 
they thought that Fortune had thrown a fair opportu- 
nity 
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V. of R. nity in their way of attempting ſomething with ſuccels. 
3 They got together all the ſhips that were in a conditi- 
el Obr. on to ſail, and met Cz/ar on his return, at four in the 


405 Conſ afternoon, The Roman General was very deſirous to 


avoid an engagement ſo late in the day, hich pro- 
bably would be continued in the dark, when the Alex- 


andrians would have the advantage by the knowledge 


they had of the coaſt; and he would not be able to 
encourage his men, and be witneſs of their behaviour, 
a circumſtance upon Which he always greatly relied. 


He therefore drew all his ſhips as near the ſhore as 


poſſible, where he imagined the enemy would not 
venture to follow him. But, contrary to his inclina- 
tion, he was engaged to fight by the temerity of a 
Rbodian galley of the right wing, which ſtood out at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the reſt, and was immedi- 
ately attacked by four gallies and ſeveral open barks. 
Cæſar, not to ſuffer the diſgrace of ſeeing her ſunk 
before his eyes, was obliged to advance to her relief. 
The Rbodians, diſtinguiſhed at all times by their va- 
lour and experience in naval” engagements, exerted 
themſelves on this occaſion to the utmoſt, and gained 
a complete victory. One four-beriched' galley was 
taken, another was ſunk, a third was dilabled; and the 
whole fleet would have been deftroyed, if night had 
not put a ſtop to the chaſe. Cæſar, after ging this 
defeat to the enemy, took his tranſports in tow, and 
returned to Alesandria .. 
8 The Alexandrians were much diſheartened at this 
Bell. Alex. bad ſucceſs, and at finding themſelves fo much out- 
done by the Rhodian mariuers- But Ganymed raiſed 
their dejected ſpirits by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his 
being able to fit out, in a very ſhort time, a fleet much 
ſuperior to that which had been lately | defeated! 
Having gathered all the ſhips ſtationed at the mouth 
of the Nile, for receiving the cuſtoms, he oppoſed 
again to the Romans twenty-t⁰ο four- benched gallie 
and five quiuqueremes, with a great number of oper) 
barks. Ce/ar's fleet conſiſted in all of nine Rhodian 
x: gallics, 


E - 
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llies, (for, of the ten he had Hrought with him, one V. of R. 

ad been ſhipwrecked: on the coaft of Egypt) eight 5 
from Pontus, five from Lycia, and twelve from Afia. 46. 
Of theſe, however, only ten were guadriremes, and 405 Conſ. 
five quinqueremes : The reſt were of an inferior bulk, | 
and for the moſt part without decks. Cz/ar, not- 
withſtanding this interiority of his fleet in number and 
ſtrength, refolved to give the enemy battle; and, 
failing round the Pharos into 'that part of the port 
which the Alexandrians were maſters of, he drew up 
his ſhips in the following order. His nine Rhodian 
gallies he placed in his right wing: The eight of 
Pontus in the left; leaving between them a ſpace of 
four hundred paces to ſerve for the extending and 
working the veſſels: And the reſt of the fleet he deſ- 
tined as a reſerve, and diſpoſed them behind the two 
wipgs in ſuch a manner that every ſhip followed that 
to which ſhe was appointed to give ſuccour. The 
Alexandrians, who came forth with great confidence, 
had placed their twenty-two guadriremes in front : 
Their other ſhips were arranged behind in a ſecond 
line: And they had a number of ſmaller veſſels waich 
carried fire and burning weapons, by which they meant 
to ſtrike a terror into the Romans. This regular diſ- 
poſition did not long hold. Between the two fleets, 
there were certain flats ; and each fide hehtated which 
ſhould firſt paſs them : Becauſe, in caſe of any mis- 
fortune, they would be a great obſtruction to a re- 
treat; and it was difficult to draw up in order of bat- 
tle beyond them in the preſence of an enemy. Eu- 
phranor, the Rhodian Admiral, a man of diſtinguiſhed 


courage and experience, perceiving Cæſar's perplexity, 


(e 


pears you are appreheuhive leſt by paſſing theſe ſhal- 
* lows firſt, du ihould be forced to engage, before 
“your whole fleet is drawn up: We beg of you to 
put your confidence in us, and we promiſe to main- 
** tain the fight till the whole fleet gets clear of the 
** ſhallows, It is greatly diſhonourable and afflicting, 

that 
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V. of R. « that the enemy ſhould ſo long continue in our fight 


4 with that air of triumph.“ Cæſar, encouraging him 


8 in his deſign *, gave the ſignal of battle: And four 
405 Conf. Rhodtan ſhips, having 


paſſed the flats, were immedi- 
ately aſſailed on all fides by the Alexandrians; but the 
Rhodians worked their veſſels with fo much ſkill, and 
diſengaged themſelves with ſo much addreſs, that they 
never ſuffered any of the enemy's ſhips either to ſtrike 
their flanks with their beaks, or to run along-fide of 
them in order to ſweep away or break their oars : 
They always found means to oppoſe beak to beak. 
Thus they maintained the fight till the reſt of the fleet 
came up: And, art now becoming uſeleſs, the whole 
ſucceſs depended upon valour. Both ſides fought in 
ſight of their friends at land; who, laying aſide their 
work, and all thoughts of attack or defence, gave their 
whole attention to what was going forward at ſea. 
The Romans riſked more than the Alexandrians by this 
battle: A defeat would have deprived them of all 
reſource either by fea or land, and victory would not 
much better their condition: The Alexandrians, on 
the contrary, if ſucceſs attended them, gained every 
thing, and though defeated, could till maintain the 
war. On the fade of the Romans, every thing de- 
pended on the bravery of a few : This Cæſar had of- 
ten before the battle repreſented to his officers and 
ſoldiers, and they now repeated it to one another. 
They were animated by the difficulty and importance 
of their ſituation, and fought with ſuch determined 
reſolution, that neither the arts nor efforts of the 
Alexandrians, nor the multitude of their : ſhips and 
boats, could any ways avail them. In this action the 
Romans ſuſtained not the loſs of one veſſel : But two 


r This brave Admiral was ſoon after ſent out to cruiſe off Cano- 
pus; an expedition in which he periſhed. He had begun an en- 
gagement with ſome Alexandrian ſhips, and had ſunk the firſt he 
attacked ; but, purſuing another too far, and, not being ſuſtained 
by the reſt of the fleet, his galley was ſurrounded and ſhattered to 
pieces. Hirt. de Bell. Alex. 

2 Alex- 
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Alexandrian gallies, one of five benches of oars, and Y. of R. 


another of two, with all the ſoldiers and mariners on 
board, were taken, and three others were ſunk. The 


reſt fled towards the town, and took ſhelter under the 405 


mole and forts, whither the Romans could not purſue 
them. | 


Cæſar, to deprive the enemy of this reſource, re- Hirt. de 
ſolved to make himſelf maſter once more of the mole Bell. Alex. 


and the and, which had been retaken by the E 

tians, while he was employed in the more neceſſary 
works within the town. For the execution of this 
deſign, he put into boats and ſmall veſſels ten cohorts, 
a ſelect body of light-armed infantry, and ſuch of the 
Gallic cavalry as he thought moſt proper for his pur- 
pole, and ſent them againſt the iſland. He himſelf, 
at the ſame time, to cauſe a diverſion, attacked it on 
the other {ide with his fleet. The attack was briſk, 
and the Pharians defended themſelves at firſt with 
vigour. They annoyed the Romans from the tops of 
their houſes, and gallantly maintained their ground 
along the ſhore ; which was in moſt parts ſteep and 


craggy, and which, in the places of eaſier acceſs, was 


ſkilfully defended by ſmall boats properly ſtationed 
for the purpoſe. But when, after examining the ap- 
proaches and ſhallows, a few of the Romans had found 
means to land, they were followed with ſo much ex- 
pedition by others, that the Pharians, abandoning their 
— and coaſt, fled into the town. There they might 
eaſily have defended themſelves; for the buildings 
were very high, and joined together ſo as to form a 
ſtrong wall, and the Romans had neither ladders, noz 
any other inſtruments for aſſault : But ſuch was their 
conſternation, that they dared not to engage from a 
height of thirty feet ; and, throwing themſelves from 
the mole into the ſea, they endeavoured to gain Al 
exandria, though abaye eight hundred paces diſtant. 
Many were flain, and ſix hundred were made priſoners 
in this fight. Cæſar gave the plunder of the place to 
the ſoldiers, and demoliſhed all the houfes. The caſ- 
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Y:of R. tle, however, at the end of the bridge next the iſland, 


he fortified aud placed a garriſon in it. The other 


40. caſtle, which was next the town, was much the ſtrong- 
405 Con. eft, and was ſtil] held by the A/-xandrians. This he 


attacked the next day; becauie, by getting poſſeſſion 
of both forts, he would be entirely maſter of the 2 
and would be able to prevent any ſudden incurſions. 


Buy means of the arrows and darts launched from his 


engines, he quickly forced the garriſon to abandon the 
place and retire into the town ; and, having landed 
upon the mole three cohorts, which was all that the 
ſpot could well contain, he diſpoſed the reſt of his 
troops in his ſhips to ſuſtain them, Things being in 


this ſorwardneſs, he ordered the arch of the bridge 


that joined the mole to the town, and through which 
the Alexandrians uſed to ſend their fire-boats againſt 
his veſſels, to be entirely ſtopped up; and, at the ſame 
time, he began to raiſe a fortification upon the bridge. 
The Alexandrians, however, bronght all the troops 
they could out of the town before this fortification 
could be finiſhed, and poſted them in an open area 
before it; and, having placed alſo a number of tranſ- 


ports all along the mole, they began to attack the 


Romans by launching their javelins. While Cæſar, 
attentive to what paſſed, was exhorting and direCting 
his troops, a number of rowers and mariners of his 
fleet, quitting their ſhips, threw themſelves upon the 
mole, partly out of cunoſity, and. partly to have ſome 
ſhare in the action. At firſt, with their ſlings, they 
forced the enemy's ſhips from the mole, and ſeemed 
to do great ſervice ; but, ſoon after, when a few of 
the Alexandrians, having ventured out upon the mole, 
attacked them in flank, they fled with precipitation. 
The Alexandrians, encouraged by this ſucceſs, land- 


ed in great numbers, and vigorouſly puſhed the Ro- 


mans, who were now in great confuſion. ' Thoſe that 


were in the gallies, perceiving this, removed the lad- 


ders, and put off from the mole to prevent the ene- 
my's boarding them. The three cohorts, who were 
fortif y- 
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fortifying and defending the bridge at the head of the Y. of R. 


mole, where they had much buſineſs upon their hands, ,, 78. 


hearing a clamour behind them, and ſeeing the gene- = 


ral rout of their friends, immediately inferrupted their 40g Conf. 


work ; and, fearing to be ſurrounded, and precluded 
from a retreat, ran with all ſpeed towards the gallies. 
Some, getting on board the neareſt veſſels, overloaded 
and ſunk them ; others, making head againſt the ene- 
my, and, uncertain what courſe to take, were cut to 
pieces: A few, throwing their bucklers over their 
ſhoulders, ſwam to the ſhips which were at the ſmal- 
leſt diſtance from them. Cæſar endeavoured to ſtop 
his men, and bring them back to the defence of the 
works; but, finding thern giving ground univerſally, 
he retreated to his own galley ; whither ſuch a mul- 
titude followed and crouded after him, that it was 
impoſſible to work her. Foreſeeing, therefore, what 
muſt happen, he flung himſelf into the ſea, and ſwam 
to a ſhip that lay at ſome diſtance*. Hence, diſpatch- 
ing boats to ſuccour his men, he preſerved a few. 
His own galley periſhed, with all that was on board ; 
and he loſt in this action four hundred legionary fol- 


Some ancient writers have finely embelliſhed this ſtory, and 
M. Crewier has extracted from them what is moſt curious in their 
ſeveral tales: It is remarkable, that, having ftripped off his coat 
« of mail, (his General's cloke) whi-h would have been an in- 
* cumbrance to him in ſwimming, he drew it after him with his 
© teeth, to prevent its falling into the enemy's hands ; and, as he 
© had ſome papers in his left hand, he conflantly held it above 
« water, at the ſame time ſwimming with the right, by which 
« means the papers were not wetted, However, his coat of ar- 
« mour got from him, which proved of ſervice to him: For, be- 
« ing purple, and diſtinguithable by the brightneſs of its colour, 
« jt ſuſtained all the fury of the enemy's ſhot, at the ſame time 
« that Ceſar ſaved himſelf without being obſerved or known. 
„The Alexandrians took it, and made it the * ornament 
in the trophy they erefted on the place of the engag ment.“ 
The authorities for theſe particulars are Suetonius, Florus, Plutarch, 
Appian, and Dio. But no authorities can make one believe, that 
Cæiſar carried his papers upon the mole of Alexandria, or in 
pl-nzing into the ſea did not wet them. The other circumſtances 
tre equally abſurd. | 
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V. of R. diers, and ſome what above that number of rowers 


and ſailors. The Alexaudrians ſecured the fort by 
rong works, and a great number of engines; and, 
having cleared away the ſtones with which Cæſar had 
falled up the arch of the bridge, they had, thereby, a 
— abs into that part of the port where Cz/ar's 
lect lay. 

This misfortune, far from diſcouraging the Romans, 
ſerved only the more to exaſperate them; and they 
made their enemies ſenſible of the ſpirit and fury that 
tranſported them, by puſhing on their attacks with 
greater vigour; inſomuch that their General was more 
employed in reſtraining their ardour, than in inciting 
them to action. 

The Alexandrians who now began to think it would 
be of great ſervice to them to have their King at their 
head, ſent Deputies to Cz/ar, beſeeching him to reftore 
him to them, and repreſenting it as the only means 
to bring about an accommodation, Cæſar, perfectly 
well acquainted with the falſe and perfidious character 
of the Alexandrians, was not to be impoſed upon by 
this plauſible pretext. He determined, however, to 
comply with their demands, being ſenſible that the 
whole hazard was to them and their King; for, as to 
what concerned himſelf, if, at firſt, he thought it might 
be of ſervice to him to detain the young Prince, in 
order to prevent a rebellion ; now that it was not only 
broken out, but had been obſtinately maintained for 
ſeveral months, ſuch a priſoner created him more 
trouble than real advantage; and he perceived, that 
it would be more for his honour to make war with 
the King himſelf, than with Arfino?, and her eunuch 
Ganymed. He therefore, having exhorted Ptolemy to 

ut an end to the misfortunes of his, country, and to 
— from total ruin its metropolis, took him by the 
hand to conduct him out of the palace. The young 
Prince, who was already an adept in the art of diſſi- 
mulation, entreated Cz/ar with tears not to ſend him 
back ; for that he took more pleaſure in his company 


than 
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than in the poſſeſſion of his Crown. Cæſar told him, V. * 
that, if ſuch were his real ſentiments, they ſhould B. Chr. 
quickly ſee one another again, Ptolemy took his leave, 46. | 
and had no ſooner regained his liberty, than he carried 405 Con. 
on the war with ſo much fierceneſs, that the tears he 

ſhed at parting appeared to be tears of joy. Cæſar's 

officers and ſoldiers were highly diverted with the 

event; imagining, that, through his eaſineſs of tem- 

per, he had let himſelf be duped by a boy. 

Cz/ar, in the beginning of this Alexandrian war, Hirt. de 
had ſent Mithridates of Pergamus *, to raiſe troops in Bell. Alex. 
Syria and Cilicia, This General, having -acquitted 
himſelf of the commiſſion with great fidelity and ex- 
pedition, was now upon the borders of Zgypt with a 
numerous army; in which were three thouſand Jews, þ 
commanded by  Antipater, father of Herod, and Mi- * 
niſter of Hircan, King of Judea. Mithridates took | 
Heluſium by ſtorm the day he arrived before it, not- 
withſtanding Achillas had placed a ſtrong garriſon in it, 
as it was the key of Egypt on the Syrian fide, The 
ſhorteſt way from Pelufium to Alexandria was to ke 
a parallel line with the ſea ; but all the country is ſo 
traverſed by the Nile and its canals, that Mithridates 
found the march equally fatiguing and hazardous. 

This obliged him to march up the river as far as the 
head or point of the Della, a province of Egypt, fo 
called from its ſimilitude to the Greek letter of that 
name. There the Nile divides itſelf into two great 
branches. The young King, underſtanding that Mi- 
thridates approached this place, and knowing he muſt 
paſs the river, ſent a conſiderable body of troops 
againſt him to cruſh him, if poſſible, before his junc- 
tion with Cæſar, at leaſt to oppoſe his march. Part 
of this detachment, which formed the van, made what . 


t This Mithridates was probably the fon of Mithridetes, Kings 
of Pontus. His mother, though married, was one of the miſtreſſes 
of that monarch. The King of Pontus ſhewed a fingular af- 
fection for him, gave him a royal education, and for many years 
kept him at his court, and in his army. 
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Y. of R. haſte they could to engage him, that they alone might 
B N -4 have all the honour of the victory: But Mithridates had 
'& intrenched himſelf with great care; and, after keep- 
.. ing ſome time upon the defenſive, he ſallied out upon 
them from all parts, put a great number of them to 

the ſword, and diſperſed the reſt. Cæſar and the King 

of Egypt had both information of this event, and ſet 

out at the ſame time to the aſſiſtance of their friends: 

The King, having a ſhorter cut, and the advantage 

of the river, got there firſt, but was not able to attempt 

any thing before Cz/ar's arrival, who found no diffi- 

culty in joining Mithridates. The Roman General, 

ſeeing himſelf now at the head of a powerful army, 
reſolved to put an end to the war by an aſſault upon the 

enemy's cam | 

tified by nature : It was a riſing ground, ſurrounded 
by a plain; and three of its ſides were ſecured by dif- 
ferent fences; one adjoined tothe Nile, the other was 
ſteep, and of very difficult acceſs, and the third was 
defended by a morals. About ſeven miles from ir 
ran a narrow river, but with very high banks, which 
diſcharged itſelf into the Nile And, as it lay between 
the two armies, Ptolemy ſent all his cavalry and a ſe- 
le& body of light-armed troops to prevent Cz/ar from 
paſling it. The legionary troops, however, found means 
to get over by throwing acroſs from bank to bank a 
number of large trees, and ſome German cavalry ven- 
tured to paſs it by ſwimming where the banks were 
* loweſt. Theſe attacked the detachment from Prole- 
my's camp, and with ſuch fury that very few eſcaped to 
the King with the news of his enemy's approach. Cæ- 
Jar, willing to ſtrike a terror into the Alexandrians, 


=o. encamped as near to them as poſſible ; and the next 


day he attacked a fort which lay at a ſmall diſtance, 

and which Ptolemy had joined to his camp by a line of 
communication. He employed his whole army in this 

attack, with a deſign of falling immediately upon the 

camp 
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camp itſelf, during the conſternation and diſorder Y. of R. 
which the loſs of the fort would occaſion. The Ro- , 708 


mans accordingly purſued the garriſon of the fort to 


the works of the camp ; and theſe they attempted to 405 Con. 


force by the two only approaches by which it ſeemed 
poſſible to attack them; the one by the plain, the other 
by a narrow paſs between the camp and the Nile: But the 
former was bravely defended by a numerous body of 
their beſt troops; and the latter was not only protect- 
ed from the rampart, but from the river, where a 
great number of archers and ſlingers made a continual 
diſcharge from the ſhips ſtationed there. Cæſar, ob- 
ſerving that, though his troops fought with the greateſt 
ardour, yet they made no progreis, he ordered a few 
cohorts, under the command of Car/ulenus, a brave 
officer, to wheel round the camp, and to climb up the 
ſteepeſt fide of it, which he perceived to be ungarded; 
the whole army having crouded to the attacks, or giving 
their whole attention to them. Car/ulenus, having ex- 
ecuted his Genera!'s orders, ſoon put an end to the 
fight, by falling down upon the rear of the enemy. 
The Alexandrians fled on all ſides in the greateſt con- 
ſternation, and, endeavouring to eſcape to the ſhips 
on the Nile, threw themſelves over the rampart on 
that ſide. The King, during the confuſion, got on 
ſhipboard, but the veſſel was overloaded and ſunk by 
the multitudes which followed him, Such was the end 


of this perfidious Prince. His body was afterwards Flor. iv. 2. 
found, covered with mud, and known by the golden Orof 
cuiraſs, which it was cuſtomary for the Ptclemy's to 


wear in battle. 


Cæſar marched immediately to Alexandria, at the Hirt. de 
head of his cavalry, by the ſhorteſt way, confident Bell. Alex. 


that the inhabitants and troops, left in the town, would 
not dare to make any reſiſtance. On his approach the 
whole city came out to meet him in the habit of ſup- 
pliants, preceded by all their Prieſts with the ſacred 
ſymbols of their religion. The victorious General re- 
ceived their ſubmiſſion with his wonted humanity, and 
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rode triumphant through the enemy's works into his 
own quarters. Thus Cz/ar, in a few months, extri- 
cated himſelf from a war, in which all manner of dif- 
ficulties ſeem to have been combined to put his pru- 
dence, courage, vigilance and activity to the teſt. In 
the midſt of winter, and ablolutely unprepared and in 
want of every thing, he maintained himſelf at land and 
ſea, within the very walls and port of an artful enemy, 
ſupplied with every commodity, and who brought 
againſt him a diſciplined and warlikearmy, four times 
as numerous as that with which he had been forced to 
begin the war. . | 

e now baniſhed Ar/ino? the kingdom, and (ſettled 
the crown, in conformity to Auletes's will, upon the 


only ſurviving ſon and Cleopatra: And he left with 


F 


them the greateſt part of his troops, to ſupport their 
authority over ſubjects, who, upon his account, were 
greatly difaffefted to them. It ſeemed alſo for the ho- 
nour and intereft of the people of Rome, that the Ro- 
man forces ſhould remain there to protect them, while 
they continued faithful; and to check them, if they 
ſhoald fall off from their allegiance. Suetonius tells us, 
that what deterred Ce/ar from reducing Egypt, at this 
time, into a province of the empire, was, that he was 
apprehenſive, leſt an ambitious Governor, maſter of a 
country ſo opulent, and of ſuch difficult acceſs, ſhould 
be tempted to revolt. Others aſcribe it to his love for 
Cleopatra, who, not long after his departure, was de- 
livered of a ſon to him, whom ſhe named Cæſario, and 
whom Ce/ar is ſaid to have owned But, whatever 

2 on cells 8 


u It appears by an old marble calendar, cited by Gruterus, In- 
ſcript. t. i. p. 133, that Ceſar entered Alexandria, vi. cal. Ap. or 
27th of March ; which, according to Uſher, was the 14th of Ja- 
fuary of the Julian year; but rather about the middle of Febru- 
ay 3 Stetonius in Cæſ. 35, ſays the war was carried on in winter, 
© x $0 Antony gave out after Cz/ar's death; though Oppius, it 
may be obſerved, thought it worth his while to write ar” to 
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paſſion he may be ſuppoſed to have had for Cleopatra, V. 4 R. 
it certainly engaged him in no act of injuſtice, and ne- Bf Chr. 
ver drew his attention from concerns of greater impor- 46. 
tance, As ſoon as affaits were ſettled in Egypt, and the 405 Conſ. 
ſeaſon was open for military operations, he ſet out by 

land for Syria, with the fixth legion, in his way to 

Pontus, where Pharnaces, King of the Beſpborus, 

during the Alexandrian war, had made a great pro- 

greſs, and was likely to give him much uneaſineſs“. 

This Prince, at the breaking out of the Civil War, Hirt. de 
thought he had a fair opportunity, while all was in ſuch Bell. Atex. 
confuſion, and the Romans employed in their mutual 
deſtruction, to reconquer the dominions of his anceſ- 
tors. He began by taking Phanegoria, which Pompey 
had declared free: He next ſubdued Colchrs : then, 
entering Pontus, he made himſelf maſter of Sinope, the 
ancient reſidence of its Kings. Elated by this ſucceſs, 
he had ſeized upon the /efſer Armenia, which belonged 
to Dejotarus, and carried his arms into Cappadocia; 
the kingdom of Ariobarzanes. Dejotarus found af- 
fairs in this fituation, on his return from Pharſalia; 
and had recourſe to Domitius Caluinus, whom Ceſar 


confute his teſtimony, and to prove that Cz/arid was not Cirſars 

child. 1 ſy 
y © Cleopatra's charms, ſays M. Crevier, muſt have been ver 

« bewitching, ſincè they had the power to retard Ceſat's acti- 


© vity. After having confined himfelf nine months in Alexandria, 


during which time the whole buſineſs of Rome and Italy was at 
a ſiand, and whereby the vanquiſhed party found means to ge 
* ſtrength, and become formidable in Africa, Ceſar, inſtead a 
« quitting Egypt, with all expedition, to go where honour and 
< the affairs of ſtate required his preſence, abandoned himſelf to 
© pleaſure, and paſſed whole nights in feaſts and other debauche- 
&* ries with Cleopatra: And at laſt fet out with her to make a tour 
round the country. They went on board a ſhip richly orna- 
„ mented, and took their courſe up the Nile, attended by four 
hundred veſſels. Cz/ar's deſign was to have gone to Ethiopiz, 
but he was prevented by his army, who began to diſlike his pro- 
ceedings.“ Suetonius, Appian, and Dio are cited to co 
theſe particulars ; but one has occaſion for a very ſmall ſhare 
penetration to perceiye their improbability. | | 
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V. of R. had appointed Commander in thoſe parts. Domitius was 
3 2 very ſenſible that the Republic was not leis intereſted 
46. in this war than Dejotarus and A, iobarzanes, and 
495 Conſ. that it was diſhonourable to the Roman people, to Cæſar, 
and to himſelf, to ſuffer the dominions of their friends 
and allies to be invaded by a foreign Prince: He 
therefore ſent ambaſſadors to Pharnaces, and required 
of him, to withdraw immediately out of Armenia 
and Cappadocia,, and no longer to inſult the majeſty 
* of the Roman Republic.” At the fame time, to 
give more weight to his embaſſy, he aſſembled what 
troops he could, and ordered them to rendezvous at 
Comana. Of the three legions which Cæſar had left 
with him, he had ſent two to Egypt, one by ſea, the 
other with Mithridates: The - thirty-fixth alone re- 
mained with him. He received, however, two legions 
from Dejotarus, and one had been lately raiſed in Pon- 
tus. Theſe four legions, with ſome Cilician recruits, 
gnd two hundred, horſe, made up his whole army, 
Pharnaces made anſwer, ** that he had quitted Cappa- 
&* docza, and that the Jefſer Armenia was his own by the 
< right of inheritance; but that he would ſubmit to 
te the deciſion of Ceſar.” Domitius, who underſtood 
that he had left Cappadocia for no other reaſon than 

' becauſe, Armenia lying contiguous to his kingdom, he 
could more eaſily defend it, ſent him word, that he 
had no better right to Armenia than to Cappadocia, 
and that he muſt renounce acquiſitions to which his 
ſword alone had entitled him. Pharnaces endeavour- 
ed in vain to amuſe him with a negociation, and by 
ſending Deputies after Deputies with preſents. The 
Roman General advanced to NMicopolis, and a battle 
enſued. In this battle Dejotarus's two legions gave 
ground on the firſt onſet, the legion raiſed in Pontus 
was cut to pieces, and the legion alone of Pompey's ve- 
terans, after ſuſtaining the whole ſhock of the action, 
retreated in good order with the loſs of only two hun- 
dred and fifty men. Domitius, aſſembling his ſcatter- 
ed ſoldiers as well as he could, retired as far as Aa; 
while 
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while the King enter'd Pontus as Conqueror, and com- X. g K 
mitted all kinds of enormities. Affairs were in this g. Chr. 
ſituation, when Cæſar left Egypt. a 

; On his arrival in Syria, he received advice from all 305 Conf. 
hands, that every thing was in confuſion at Rome ; that Hirt. de 
the contelis of the Tribunes produced daily ſeditious; Bell. Alex. 
that the officers kept up no diſcipline among the ſol- 
diers ; and that his preſence was neceflary to give the 
laws their proper authority. However, he thought it 
neceſſary firſt to regulate the affairs of the Eaſtern pro- 
vinces, and take vengeance on Pharnaces. The Kings 
and petty Princes in and about Syria came from every 
ſide to wait on him, and were graciouſly received. He 
confirmed Hircan in the high-prieſthood of the Jews, ' 
notwithſtanding the ſollicitations of Aulſgonus lon to ; 
Ariſtobulus; and gave him leave to build the walls of 
Jeruſalem, which Pompey had ordered to be pulled | 
down: He likewiſe ſupported Antipater in the com- | 
mand he had for a long time exerciſed in Judæa, under 
Hircan's name ; which greatly ſtrengthened the au- 
thority of that Prince. From Syria where he left the 
command in the hands of Sextus Cz/ar, a young rela- 
tion, he failed for Cilicia: And, having convened the 
States of that province in Tarſus, and ſettled its at- 
fairs, he ſet out with the greateſt expedition towards 
Pontus. At Comana he conferred the prieſthood of 
Bellona on Lycomedes of Bitbynia, who claimed it in 
right of his anceſtors, and, according to Appian, diſ- 
poſleſſed Archelaus, the ſon of him whom Pompey had 
inveſted with that dignity. On his approaching the 
frontiers of Gallogrecia, he was met by Dejotarus, 
who had, not only diveſted himſelf of all marks of roy- 
alty, but had taken that of a ſuppliant, ** to beg for- 
* giveneſs for having aſſiſted Pompey, and at a time 
* when Cæſar could give him no protection: Urging 
that it was his buſineſs to obey the Governors who 
were preſent, without pretending to judge of the 
*« diſputes of the Roman people.” Cæſar, who was 
well acquainted with what zeal and ſpirit he had ſerved 
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V. of R. againſt him, after ſome reproaches, and tefuting his 

Bf Sb Excuſes, reſtored him his royal habit, and command. 
46. <d him to join him with all his cavalry and troops. 

46% Conf. Pharnaces obſerved the ſame conduct with Cz/ar as 
with Domitius He pretended to ſue for peace, but 
was fully reſolved to puſh the war. Cz/ar ſaw through 
his deſign : And, though his army was very inconſi- 
derable, both as to the number and the quality of his 
troops, conſiſting only of the ſixth legion (now reduced 
to one thouſand men) and the remains of Domilius's 
army, he reſolved to give battle. He advanced there- 
fore within five miles of the enemy. The countr 
where the King was encamped was filled with hills, 
ſeparated from each other by deep vallies: And, op 
poſite to that eminence where Pharnaces had intrench- 


; 
bi ed himſelf, was another at the diſtance only of one 
þ 


mile, and there C#/ar. intended to pitch his camp. 


a With this deſign; having ordered his men to prepare 


every thing neceſfary for throwing up a rampart, he ſet 
out in the night to take poſſeſſion of it. Pharnaces was 
greatly ſurpriſed to ſee him there, at ſun-riſing, em- 
ployed in making his fortifications, and immediately 
took the reſolution to attack him. The approach was 
ſo very difficult and dangerous, that Cz/ar concluded 
the King's intention was no other than to retard his 
works by keeping a great number of his men under 
arms : And, ſhewing therefore his firft line in order 
of battle; he commanded the reſt of the army to go 
on with the works, But the King, encouraged by 
| favourable omens, and by reflecting that in this very 
place Triarius had been overcome by his father Mi- 
' thridates, and having conceived an utter congempt for 
fo ſmall an army, made up for the moſt part, of troops 
he had already defeated in the field, had determined 
upon a battle, and to that end began to croſs the val- 
ley. Cæſar laughed at his fooliſh attempt in crouding 
his army into ſo narrow a place, where no General in 
his right ſenſes would have entered; and did not think 
of calling his ſoldiers from their work. But, ſeeing =_ 
| pu 
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puſh on and aſcend the hill, he found himſelf obliged, V. of R. 
to his great aſtoniſhment, to poſt his army in order to gf Chr 
receive him, An attack fo ſudden and unexpected 46. f 
cauſed ſome diſorder at firſt, which was increaſed by 405 Con. 


the chariots armed with ſcythes, which, ſent before 
the enemy's firſt line, fell in with Cæſar's ranks before 
they were quite formed: But the multitude of darts, 
which were launched againſt them, ſoon put a ſtop to 
their career. The army, which followed them cloſe, 
began the battle by a ſhout ; and the engagement was 
ſharp and long. At laſt the Romans, by the advantage 
of their ſituation, repulſed the aſſailants : The victory 
began in the right wing, where the veterans of the 
ſixth legion were poſted ; and, the troops in the center 
and in the left wing gaining ſoon a like ſuperiotity, 
the whole army of Pharnaces was driven precipitately 
down the hill. In the flight great numbers were flain 
and ctuſhed by their own troops, and thoſe who eſ- 
caped wete obliged to throw away their arms, ſo*thar, 
having croſſed the valley and got to the oppoſite aſcent, 
they could not face about, nor derive any benefit 
from the advantage of the ground. The Romans pur- 
ſued them, and, without allowing them to rally, at- 
tacked and took theit camp. It was during this at- 
fack that Pharnaces made his eſcape. Almoſt his 
whole army was deftroyed or made priſoners. It is re- 
ported by Appian, that Ce/ar, aſtoniſhed at the eaſe 
with which he gained this victory, cried out: Happy 
Pompey ! ſuch then are the enemies by whoſe defeat you 
acquired the ſurname of Great And in & letter to one 
of his friends at Rome, giving an account of this action, 
he deſcribed the rapidity of his conqueſt in theſe three 
words, Veni, vidi, vici; I came, I ſaw; 1 conquer- 
ed. And, when he triumphed afterwards on this oc- 


3 Rex Pharnaces magis difcordiz noſtræ fiducia, quam virtutis 
ſaz, infeſto in Cappadociam agmine ruebat: Sed hunc Cz/ar ag- 
reſſus, uno, et, ut ſic dixerim, non toto prælio, obtrivit ; more 
Iminis, quod uno eodemque momento venit, percuſſit, abſceſ- 
ft. Nec vana de fe prædicatio eſt Cæſaris, ante victum hoſtem 
elſe, quam viſum. Flor. J. iv. c. 2. 


caſion, 
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V. of R. caſion, he cauſed a tablet to be carried in the proceſſion, 
Bel r with theſe very words inſcribed in capitals. Hirtius 
2 46. tells us, that no victory ever gave him more joy, as 
bs Conf. he, at one blow, in fo critical a juncture, put an end 
. to a dangerous war, which he was afraid would de- 
tain him a long time from Rome, when his preſence 
was neceſſar . Pharnaces, having retired to Sinope, 
was purſued thither by Domitius, who forced him to 
leave the country. In the Bo/phorus, A/ander, whom 
he had left Regent of his kingdom, had revolted and 
ſet up for himſelf, during the expedition into Pontus; 
ſo that, when the fugitive King returned home, he 
found a Rebel in a condition to diſpute with him the 
ſſeſſion. A battle enſued, in which Pharnaces loſt 
E life. Such was the end of this parricide ſon of the 
| great Mithridates. | 
Hirt. de During the war in Egypt and in Pontus, Greece and 
Bell. Alex. lyricum had been pacified by Calenus and Vatinius. 
The firſt made himſelf maſter of all Peloponne/us with- 
out much difficulty. In Hyricum the ſtruggle was 
reater. Cæſar, in his expedition againſt Pompey, had 
d left Q. Cornificius to command in that province with 
two legions, and this Lieutenant had kept the Barba- 
rians in ſubjection. After the battle of Phar/alia, 
Cæſar, being informed that many of the vanquiſhed 
party had fled that way, and that Ociavius had brought 
the fleet which he commanded upon the coaſt, he ſent 
orders to Gabinius, who was then in Tah, to march 
with the new-raiſed legions to the ſuccour of Corniſi- 
cius, Gabinius, imagining that the province was better 
ſtocked with proviſions than it really was, and depend- 
ing on the terror impreſſed upon the inhabitants by Cz- 
ſar's late victory, marched into /{lyricum in the middle 
of winter, and, not finding ſufficient ſubſiſtence in a 
province already exhauſted, and partly ill- affected, he 
was obliged to make war upon the inhabitants for pro- 
viſions, and to beſiege them in their ſtrong- holds; and, 
receiving, on theſe occaſions, many checks, he was 
brought into ſuch contempt, that the people of the 
country 
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country 1 attack him upon his march to Sa- V. of R. 


lona, and killed two thouſand of his ſoldiers, thirty- 
eight Centurions, and four Tribunes. He eſcaped 


with the remainder to Salona, and died there of a diſ- 4os Coal 


order, which the toil of a winter campaign and grief 
had occaſioned. Ofavinz entered immediately into 
an alliance with the Barbarians, and would ſoon have 
reduced the whole country, if Vatinius had not flown 
to its aſſiſtance with the ſame ſpirit he had fought Cæ- 
ſar's battles in Rome at the bene of the mob. Neither 
the ſickneſs he had laboured under, nor the hardſhips 
of the ſeaſon, ſtopped him. He ſent to Calenus for a 
ſquadron of gallies, but, theſe not coming with that 
diſpatch the affairs of llyricum required, he faſtened 
beaks to all the veſſels he found in the port of Brundu- 
um, and, putting on board the veterans whom Cæ- 
Jar had left ſick in thoſe parts, and who had ſince reco- 
vered, he failed with this ſtout fleet in queſt of Ofavius. 
He found him before Epidaurus, which he was beſteging 
both by ſea and land. Odtavius immediately raiſed 
the ſiege and retired to Tauris, whither Vatinius, hav- 
ing joined to his army the garriſon of the place, follow- 
ed him. The Pompeian Admiral, informed of the 
condition of the enemy's fleet, reſolved to give battle, 
and, upon their approach, failed out of the harbour. 
Vatinius, though part of his ſhips had been diſperſed 
by a tempeſt, and the enemy was ſuperior both in 
number and ſtrength of veſſels, gave the ſignal for 
battle, and began it himſelf by driving his quinque- 
reme upon Oclavius's four-benched galley, which it 
ſhocked with ſuch violence, that it loſt it beak. The 
battle raged with great fury among the reſt of the ſhips, 
but chiefly round the two Admirals. As the ſhips on 
each ſide advanced to ſuſtain thoſe that had engaged, 
a cloſe conflict enſued in a my narrow fea, Nothing 
could have happened more favourable for Yatinrus ; 


for his veterans leaped into the enemy's veſſels; and, 
forcing them to an equal combat, ſoon maſtered them 
by their ſuperior valour. Oavius's galley was ſunk ; 


and 
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and many others had the ſame fate, or were taken. 
QXauius himſelf got into a boat, which ſinking under 
the multitude that crouded after him, he ſwam to a 
neighbouring ſhip ; where, being taken up, and night 
coming on, he ſpread all his fails and fled towards 
Greece, He thence continued his route for Africa, 
followed by a few that eſcaped out of the battle. Va- 
tinius entered the town, whence Odiavius had failed to 

ht him, without the loſs of one veſſel, and, having 
refitted both his own ſhips and thoſe taken from the 


enemy, he failed to the iſland of Ja; whither he was 
informed, Octavius had retired. Here he was certifi- 


ed of OFavins's motions, and thus, having reſtored 
peace to Myricum, he returned triumphant with his ar- 
my and fleet ta Brunduſium. — 

Cz/ar, after his victory over Pharnaces, was at liber- 
ty to return to Nome. And, the day after he had ob- 
tained it, he ſet out with a guard of light horſe, having 
ſent home Dejatarus's troops, and ordered the ſixth le- 
gion to follow him to ah, there to receive the re- 
compence due to their ſervices. He took his way 
through Gallo græcia and Bithynis into Aſia, giving 
judgments, as he paſſed, in all controverſies of mo- 
ment, and ſettling the limits and juriſdictions of the 
ſeveral Kings, Tetrarchs, and States. Mithridates of 
Pergamus was appointed to ſuceeed Pharnaces in the 


kingdom of the Bo/phorus, and the tetrarchate of Gal. 


lo-grecia was added to it, claimed now by Mithri- 
dates, in right of inheritance, though it had been poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome years by Dejotarus. Cicero tells us, that 
Cz/ar had a particular hatred to this Prince, that he 
alſo exacted large ſums of money from him, and de- 
rived him of Armenia, beſtowing it on Ariobarzanes. 
or is it difficult to account for his ſeverity. to Dejota- 
rus, This Prince had been remarkable for his zeal for 
Pompey, and by this means had obtained ſeveral 'un- 
a grants from the Senate. Cæſar ſtaid no where 
ger than the neceſſity of his affairs required, and, 
makipg 
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making the greateſt diſpatch, arrived in Zaly in the V. 
month of September, much ſooner than was expected. 
Cicero, who had been, in a manner, a priſoner at 


Brundufium, ever ſince the battle of Pharſalia, and 405 Conf. 


lived there in perpetual uneaſineſsꝰ, upon the firſt no- 
tice 


a Cicero no ſooner returned to Fady, than he began to reflect, Middl. 
© that he had been too haſty in coming home before the war was P.127. 


« determined, and without any invitation from the conqueror ; 
« and, in a time of that general licenſe, had reaſon to apprehend 
© ſome inſult from the ſoldiers, if he ventured to appear in pub- 
«* lic with his faſces and laurel ; and yet to drop them would be 
<& a diminution of that honour which he had received from the 
« Roman people, and the acknowledgment of a power ſuperior 
to the laws: He condemned himſelf, therefore, for not continuing 
«© abroad, in ſame convenient place of retirement, till he had 
« been ſent for, or things were better ſettled. (Ad Atr. xi. 6. 
« andg.) What gave him the greater reaſon to repent of this 
« ſtep, was a meſſage that he received from Antony, who govern- 
ed all in Cæſar's abſencck and with the ſame churlith ſpirit, 
„ with which he would have held him before in Itaꝶ againſt his 
« will, ſeemed now diſpoſed to drive him out of it ; for he ſent 
him the copy of a letter from Ceſar, in which Cæſar ſignified, 
«« that he had heard that Cato and Metellus were at Rome, and 
« appeared openly there, which might occaſion ſome diſturbance ; 
« evherefore he firitly injoined, that none ſhould be ſuffered to 
« come to Italy without a ſpecial licenſe from himſelf. Antony, 
therefore, deſired Cicero to excuſe him, ſince he could not help 
„ obeying Cz/ar's commands: But Cicero ſent L. Lamia to aſſure 
him, that Cæſar had ordered Dolabella to write to him to come 
« to Italy as ſoon as he pleaſed ; and that he came upon the au- 
« thority of Dolabella's letter. So that Antony, in the edit which 
0 he publiſhed to exclude the Pompeians from Italy, excepted Cicero 
« by name: Which added till to his mortification ; fince all his 
«« defire was to be connived at only, or tacitly permitted, without 
being perſonally diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of his party.” (44 

Att. xi. 7. EY 
6 I ſeveral other grievances of a domeſtic kind, which 
e concurred alſo to make him unhappy : His brother Quintus, 
« with his ſon, after their eſcape from Pharſalia, followed Cæ- 
* ſar into Aſia, to obtain their pardon from him in perſon : And 
Quintus, in order to make his own peace the more eaſily, re- 
&© ſolved to throw all the blame upon his brother; and, for that 
*« purpoſe, made it the ſubject of all his letters and ſpeeches to 
„ Czſar's friends, to rail at him in a manner the moſt inhuman. 
Cicero was informed of this from all quarters, and that young 
Quintus, 
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tice of his landing at Tarentum, ſet out on foot to meet 
him. Cæſar no ſooner ſaw him, that he alighted, ran 
to 


„Quintus, who was ſent before towards Ceſar, had read an 
« oration to his friends, which he had prepared to (| to him 
& againſt his uncle.” (Ad Att. xi. 8,9, 10.) Middl. p. 128. 
gut what gave him thegreateſt uneaſineſs was to be held ſtill in 
“ ſuſpence, in what touched him the moſt nearly, the caſe of his 
© own fafety, and of Cæſar's diſpoſition towards him; for, 
* though all Cæſars friends aſſured him, not only of pardon, but 


all kind of favaur; yet he had received no incimation of kind- 


Middl. p. 


c neſs from Cz/ar himſelf. To eaſe his mind in this reſpect, ſome 
of his friends at Rome contrived to ſend him a letter in Cz/ar's 
„ name, dated the gth of February, from Alexandria, encou- 
„ raging him to lay aſide all gloomy apprehenſions, and exped eve- 
« ry thing that was kind — friendly from him But it gave him 
« little CiisfaQion, as he ſuſpected what he afterwards found to 
* be true, that it was forged by Balbus and Oppius, on purpoſe 
« to raiſe his ſpirits, and adminiſter ſome little comfort to him. 
% All his accounts, however, confirmed to him the report of 
« Ceſar's clemency and moderation, and his granting pardon 
« without exception to all who aſkedit; and, with regard to 
« himſelf, Cæſar ſent Quintus's virulent letters to Balbus, with 
4% orders to ſhew them to him, as a proof of his kindneſs and diſlike 
« of Quintus's perfidy. But Cicero's preſent deſpondency, which 
«« interpreted every thing by his fears, made him ſuſpe# Ceſar 
« the more, for re ufing grace to none; as if ſuch a clemency 
« muſt needs be affected, and his revenge deferred only to 3 
« more convenient ; and, as to his brother's letters, he fancied 
« that Cæſar did not ſend them to Italy, becauſe he condemned 
«© them, but to make his preſent miſery and abject condition the 
* more notorious and d:ſpicable to every body.” (Ad Att. xi. 
16, 17, 20, 22.) | 
He had fears alſo from another quarter: Czſar's enemies had 
« greatly ſtrengthened themſelves in Africa, and it was reported, 
* that they would bring into /zaly a powerful army before _ 
&« would return from Alexandria, Cicero, in this caſe, was ſure 
eto be treated as a deſerter; for while Ceſar looked upon all 
« men as friends, who did not act againſt him, and pardoned 
« even enemies, who ſubmitted to his power; it was a declared 
« law, on the other fide, to conſider all as enemies who were not 
* actually in their camp: So that Cicero had nothing now to wiſh, 
« either for himſelf, or the Republic, but, in the firſt place, a 
e peace, of which he had ſtill ſome hopes; or elſe that Ceſar 
* might conquer; whoſe victory was like to prove the more 
«« temperate of the two.” (Ad Att. xi. 6. 12. 19.) 4 
After 
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to embrace him, and walked with him alone, con- 


verſing very familiarly for ſeveral furlongs. Bef. Chr. 


On his arrival at Rome, he found the city in the 


greateſt ferment. He had been created Dictator, af- 405 Conſ 
ter the battle of Pharſalia, for the following year . Dio, I. xlii. 


and Antony, as his Maſter of Horſe, had governed in 
his abſence. Dolabella had got into the tribunate, 
which he was no ſooner inveſted with, than he revived 
the laws propoſed the year before by Czlius, for an 
abolition of debts, and to exempt tenants from pay- 
ing, in the preſent confuſion, any rent to their land- 
lords. We are told, that at firſt he was favoured by 
Antony, who found this project very ſuitable to his own 
circumſtances ; but, having diſcovered an intrigue 
between his wife Antonia and the young Tribune, he 
put her away, and from that moment ſided with the 
Senate and two of the Tribunes in oppoſing Dolabella. 
The multitude favoured the ſcheme ; the Tribune was 
obſtinate in the purſuit of it; and, in the abſence of 
Antony, who was obliged to make a tour to appeaſe 
the mutiny of the veteran legions, the diſorder became 
extreme. The creditors on one ſide, and the debtors 
on the other, formed two camps in the city, and alter- 
nately attacked each other with fire and (word. We 
are told that the Veſials, not thinking themſelves ſafe 
in their temple, removed from thence with the ſacred 
relics. Antony upon his return was charged by the 


After a long ſeries of perpetual mortifications, he was re- 
* freſhed at laſt by a very obliging letter from Cæſar, who con- 
«« firmed to him the full enjoyment of his ſlate and dighity, and 
hade him reſume his faſces and ſtyle of Emperor as before. Cæ- 
* /ar's mind, adds Dr. Middleton, was too great to liſten to the 
tales of the brother and nephew,” {which however contained 
a great deal of truth] and, inſtead of approving their treache- 
% ry, ſeems to have granted them th ir pardon! on Cle account, 
rather than their own: So that Quintus, upon the trial of 
Ca ſar's inclination, began preſently to change his note, and to 
«« congratulate with his brother on C/ar's affeQtion and eſteem 
for him.” (Ep. Fam. viv. 23. Pro Ligar. iii. Ad Att. xi. 23.) 
Middl. p. 142. 
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X. of R. Senate to take care the Republic received no detriment. 
'% Dolabella grew deſperate; and, having fixed a day 
46. for the paſſing of his laws, he barricaded the avenues 
305 Conf. to the Forum, erected wooden turrets to prevent the 
approach of any perſon againſt his will, and made 
ſach diſpoſitions as are uſual, where a ſiege is to be 
maintained, Antony, on his ſide, brought a number 
of troops to the Capito', forced the barriers, broke to 
ieces the tables on which the laws were inſcribed, and, 
having taken ſome of the ringleaders of this (edition, 
he threw them down the Tarpeian rock. Notwith- 
ſtanding th's exertion of Dictatorial and deſpotic pow- 
er, the troubles continued till Cz/2r*s arrival. He did 
not think fit to take notice of any thing done in his ab- 
ſence by his friends; but, being deſirous to gain the 
affection of the ſeveral parties, regulated affairs as 
Suet. in much as poſſible to every one's ſatisfaction. He re- 
Czi. 42. fuſed to liſten to the clamours of the people, who de- 
manded the abolition propoſed by their 4 tel- 
ling them, that he was as much incumbered with debts 
as any one, yet had no deſign of defrauding his credi- 
Dio, I. xlii. tors. However, beſides the mitigation already grant- 
ed by him, he farther indulged the debtors by à diſ- 
charge of all arrears fince the commencement of the civil 
war And, with regard to the tenants, he eaſed the 
poor citizens by an order, importing, that all, not 
about 161. renting above two thouſand ſeſterces annually in Rome, 
ſhould be exempted from payment of a year's rent, 

and of a quarter's only in the other parts of Tah. 


v. of R. Q. Furius Ca 3 for the three laſt 
706. P. VATINIus, Months of the Vear. 
Bef. Chr. f 
Having thus ſettled the affairs of the city, and made 
Vatinius and Fuſius Calenus Conſuls for the remaining 
months of the year, he cauſed himſelf to be created 
Conſul, and continued in the Dictatorſhip for the year 
following; taking for his collegue in the Conſulſhip, 
and his Maſter of the Horſe, M. Lepidus; and he 


applied 


46. 
405 Conſ. 
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applied himſelf to raiſe the money neceſſary for the ex- 
pedition to Africa, where the progreſs of the Poyrperans 
called for his preſence, Dia tells us, that, as it had 


ſtatues to victorious Generals, Cæſar received under this 
pretence great ſums from the corporations in {taly, and 
at the ſame time borrowed of them ſtill greater. But 
the ſale of the eſtates of the contrary faction was pro- 
bably his chief reſource. Pompey's eſtate, houſes and 
goods, were ſold at this time, and purchaſed by An- 
tony : And it was undoubtedly one way of recompenſ- 
ing a great number of his followers to make over to 
them the effects of the vanquiſhed at an under rate. 
P Sylla, as well as Antony, was one of the moſt for- 
ward and eager purchaſers, 


259 | 
L. of R. 


Bet. * 
been cuſtomary to preſent crowns of gold and erect 406 ond 


I. xli. 


When every thing for his expedition to Africa was Suet. in 


ready, a violent ſedition broke out among his old le- 
gions. They had been very mutinous ever ſince their 
return to /taly, being diſappointed in not receiving im- 
mediately the rewards that had been promiſed them, 
and which they had fo highly merited ; and, when 
they perceived that Cz/ar meant to employ them again 
in a dangerous war, they grew furious. Before Ce/ar's 
return, the twelfth hs ar had treated their officers with 
contempt, and pelted with ſtones ſuch of them as had 
dared to remind them of their duty; And now the 
tenth, ſo favoured by their General, and ſo much at- 
tached hitherto to his perſon, gave the ſignal of re- 
volt, and was followed by the others in Campanuia. 
Ceſar ſent to them Salluſt, whom he had lately ap- 
pointed Prætor, and to whom he deſtined the govern- 
ment of Africa, with inſtructions to let them know, 
that, as toon as he had put an end to the Africas war, 
beſides the diſtributions of land and money already due 
to them, he would add a thouſand denari to each 


man as a recompenſe for this laſt campaign. Theſe of- Above zal. 


fers, ſo wide of the ſoldiers expectations, greatly ex- 
aſperated them. Salluſt was obliged to fave himſelf by 
flight ; and, in the extremity of their reſentment, they 

I-23 marched 


Cæſ. 
Appian. 
Die, I. xlii. 
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1 


V. of R. marched to Rome, phindering all in their way, and 
2 killed ſeveral people of diſtinction. Cæſar, under 
4. apprehenſions for the city, ordered the gates to be 


. | . 405 Conſ. ſhut, and ſent to its defence what troops he had about 


him: But when he heard of their arrival, and that they 
had ſat down in the Campus Martins, the intreaties of 
his friends, concerned for his ſafety, could not prevail 
with him to defer a moment going in perſon to ſpeak 
with them. He boldly mounted his tribuna!, and, 
with a menacing tone of voice, aſked the ſoldiers, 
What had brought them thither, and what they want» 
ed ? This intrepid and imperious behaviour began to 
diſconcert them : They were aſhamed to reproach 
him with having delayed their promiſed rewards, but 
repreſented that, bei g worn out by fatigue, and weak- 
ened by the wounds they had received in his ſervice, 
they were in hop-s that he would have given them 
their diſcharge. I Hive it you, replied Ce/ar; and, after a 
ſhort ſilence, added, and, when I ſhall have triumphed 
with other troops, I nevertheleſs will fulfil my engage- 
ments with yo They were thunderſtruck with theſe 
words; and the Dictator was about to retire, when he 
was ſtopped by the officers attending him; who con- 
jured him to treat the companions of his victories with 
leſs coldneſs and ſeverity, He conſented to ſpeak to 
them once more, and began by addreſſing them with 
the words Quirites, citizens. This expreſſion inſtead 
of that of Commilitones, or Comrades, which he com 
monly uſed, quite overcame them, and brought them 
back effectually to their duty. They interrupted him, 
and inſiſted that they were ſtill his ſoldiers, and begged 
he would conſider them as ſuch, offering to follow him 
into Africa, and every where elſe * He pardoned 


them, 


a This event has been embelliſhed with many circumſtances 
which cannot be true. We are told, that the ſoldiers deſired to 
be decimated, and that Cæſar refuſed them that honour, telling 
them, that he would treat them according to their deſerts, and 


break 
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them, but ſoon after took the firſt occaſion to puniſh V. = Ro 


the licentious behaviour and the rapines of ſome of the 
officers, C. Avienus, a military Tribune of the-tenth 


legion, when he ſet out from Sicily, having filled a ſhip 405 Con 


entirely with his own <quipage and ſervants, Ce/ar 
ſummoned all the military Tribunes and Centurions to 
appear before his tribunal the next day, and addreſſed 
them in theſe 0 I could have wiſhed that 

thoſe, whole inſdlence, and licentious carriage have 
given me cauſe of complaint, had been capable of 
** amendment, and of making a good uſe of;my:; ele- 
% mency. Eut, ſince they know not how! ton keep 
within bounds, I ſhall make an example of them ac- 
cording to the Jaw of arms, that others may bę taught 
a better conduct. You, C Avienus, when you were 
in Lacy, inſtigated the Koman ſoſdiers to mutiny 
againſt the Republic; you have been guilty of ra- 
pine in the municipal towns ; and you have never 
been of any real {-rvice, either to the common- 
wealth, or to your General: Laſtly, in place of 
ſoldiers, you have croud-d the tranſports with your 
ſlaves and baggage : So that, through your fault, 
the Republic fails ia troops, which at this time are 
not only uſeful, but neceſſary, For all thele rea- 
ſons | break you with ignominy, and order you to 
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leave Africa this very day. In like manner [ break, 


„you, A. Fonteius, becanſe you have behaved your- 
„ ſelf as a ſeditious officer, and as a bad citizen. 
& You, T. Salienus, M. Tiro, C Clufinas, have attain- 
„ed the rank of Centurions, through my indulgence, 


break them: That he continued inflexible towards the tenth le- 
gion; who, not being able to obtain their pardon, followed him 
of their own accord and without orders into Africa; where Cæſar 
made indeed uſe of them, but employed them always in hazardous 
Faterpriſes in order to get rid of them: And that after the war, 
when returned to Italr, he deprived the few that remained of one 
third of their reward in puniſhment of their mutiny. Dio, I. xlii. 
But we ſee that in the battle of Thapſus, and afterwards at Munda, 
they had the place of honour as uſual, in the firſt line of tae right 
wing. Suet. in Cf. 70. 

S 2 and 


= 262 "The Roman His tov. Book X. 
= Y: of R. „ and not through your own merit; and, ſince you 
Bel Gn. © have been raiſed to that rank, have neither ſhewn 
46. © bravery in war, nor good conduct in peace. In- 
4405 Conſ. ** ſtead of behaving according to the rules of modeſty, 
| * your Whole ſtudy has been to ſtir up the ſoldiers 
* againſt your General. I therefore think you un- 
« worthy of continuing Centurions in my army: I 
% break you, and order you to quit Africa as ſoon as 
„ poflible.” - Having concluded this ſpeech, he deli- 
vered them over to ſome Centurions, with orders to 
confine them ſeparately on board a ſhip, allowing each 
of them but one ſingle ſlave: And this ſeems to have 
been the only puniſhment he inflicted on thoſe ſediti- 

ous troops, wes 
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CH AP. VIII. 
The War of Cæſar in Africa againſt Scipio, Cato, and 


Ju 


ow SAR ſet out from Rome towards the beginning V. of R. 

of December; and, paſſing the fireights at Rhe- 706. 
gium, arrived on the 17% at Lihbæum, the far- * Proj 

theſt point of Sicily. It was his delign to embark „ 

immediately, though he had but one legion of new 

levies, and not quite fix hundred horſe ; and he or- 

dered his tent to be pitched ſo near the ſea- ſide, that 

the waves flowed quite up to it. This he did to take 

away all hopes of delay, and keep his men in readi- 

neſs at an hour's warning: And, the wind proving. 

contrary, he nevertheleſs ſuffered none of the ſoldiers 

or mariners to come on ſhore, that he might loſe 

no opportunity of ſailing. His view was to land and 

intrench himſelf on the coaſt of Africa before his ene- 

mies were appriſed of his approach, or could aſſemble 

their army * : And he meant alſo to ſhew an utter 

contempt of their forces, which were greatly exagge- 

rated both in Tah and Sicily, While the wind re- 

mained contrary, his gallies and tranſports increaſed 

daily; and, before the 25h, he had got together ſix 

legions, and two thouſand horſe, with the greateft part 

of which he ſet fail, giving ſtrict orders to Allienus 

the Prætor, whom he left to command in Sicily, to 

embark with the utmoſt expedition the remainder of 

his troops. The wind being favourable, he himſelf, 


b We are told, that this reaſon prevailed with him more than 
the will of the Gods, declared by the Auſpices: Cum immolanti 
aufugiſſet hoſtia, proſetionem ad verſus Scipionem et Jubam non 
diſtulit. Suet. in Caf. c. 59. Quid ? Ie Caſar cum a ſummo 
haruſpice moneretur, ne in Africam ante Prumam tra»ſmitteret, 
nonne tranſmifit ® Quod ni fecifſet, uno in hco omnes adwverſarin- 
rum copiæ conveniſſent. Cic. de Divinat. I. ii. c. 24. 


8 4 with 
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Y. of R. with a few gallies, arrived the fourth day within fight 
Bot Chr. Of Africa + But moſt of his tranſports had not kept up 
46. with him, nor had he appointed them any place of 
405 Conf. rendezvous, knowing of no part that was clear of the 
enemy's forces, and reſolving to land where occaſion 
offered. He-coaſted ſome time along the ſhore, run- 
ning ſouthward, and leaving Clypea and Neapolis be- 
hind him; and when he came before Adrumetum, 
where the enemy had a garriſon commanded by C 
Confidius, Cn. Piſo appeared upon the ſhore with the 
cavalry and about two thouſand Moors. Here, not- 
withſtanding this ſhew of oppoſition, he landed the 
troops he had with him, which did not exceed three 
thouſand foot and a hundred and fifty horſe, and en- 
camped before the town, keeping his ſoldiers within 
their intrenchments, and not ſuffering them to com- 
mit any hoſtilities. L. Plancus, one of his Lieute- 
nants, diſpatched a meſſenger into the town with a 
letter, exhorting Confidrus to ſurrender : But Cn ſidius 
ordered him to be ſlain in his preſence, and ſent the 
letter unopened to Scipio, ſaying, he knew no other 
General of the Romans. Cæſur, finding himſelf un- 
able to ſtorm the town, after ſtaying, before it one 
night and a day, broke up his camp. As he was draw- 
ing off his troops, the garriſon which conſiſted of two 
legions made a fally, and, a body of Juba's horſe, whom 
he had ſent to receive their pay, happening juſt then 
to come up, they jointly took poſletiion of the aban- 
doned camp, and began to harraſs his rear. The le- 
gionaries 1mmediately halted, and the cavalry, though 
few in number, boldly charged the great multitude of 
the enemy: Thirty Gallic horſe are ſaid on this oc- 
caſion to have repulſed two thouſand Moors, and driv- 
en them quite within the town. Cæſar reached Ri- 

Pina the ſame day, which was the % of January“. 
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e According to Uſher, the 13th of Ofober ; but, more probably, 
the 510 of November of the Julian year. 
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C. Jurivs Cæs AR, Dictator III. Y. of 
M. Amilivs Lrripus, Mag. Eq. 707. 
Bet. Chr. 
From Rn/pina, Ceſar marched towards Leptis, a Fw 4 


free town, and governed by its own laws. The inha- * 
bitants of this place had formerly aſſiſted his enemies, 
but now they thought proper to fend Deputies to 
him, to make offer of their ſubmiſſion and ſervices; 
and, having placed a guard at its gates, to prevent the 
ſoldiers from ceitering it and committing ditorders, 
he encamped with his army at a imall diſtance. Here 
he was jomed by a part of his fleet, by whom he was 
informed that the reſt, uncertain what courſe to take, 
had ſteered towards Uiica. Cæſar inſtautly diſpatch- 
ed ten gallies after thein, and the next day, having 
left fix cohorts at 2 he returned with the reſt of 
his army to R ; where he went on board with 
ſome of his beſt ns in the evenirg to the great 
aſtonithment and dita, „ of his army. They ſaw 
themſelves but tew in 5: :4:yber, moſtly new Icvies, 
expoled upon a ioreigh coalt to the mighty forces of 
a crafiv nation, which had an innumerable cavalry, 
nor had tune leaſt expectation of ſafety from their 
own co.,duct, but derived all their hopes from the 
alacrity and chearfulneſs which appeared in the coun- 
tenance of their General : For, at no time, had he 
ſhewed a greater confidence. They ſoon, however, 
underftood with what view he intended to put to ſea, 
when, the next day, they law bim return with the 
reſt of the troops, winch His fleet had juckily brought 
him before he ſet fail, He was greatly apprehenlive 
leſt they ſhould fall in wich the enzmy's fleet, and had 
reſolved to go our to aſſiſt and direct them. 


This junction of his forces was very neceſſary ; for Hirt. de 
Labienus was in full march towards him with a con- Bell. Afr. 


ſiderable army of horſe and foot. Cz/ar, after form- 
ing his camp, having advanced only three miles into 
2D the 
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V. of R. the country with thirty cohorts to forage, was informed 
Bel Chr by his ſcouts, and ſome advanced parties of horſe, 
45. that the enemy was in view. Upon this intelligence, 
406 Conf he ordered his horſe, and a ſmall number of archers, 
which attended them, to advance, and his cohorts to 
follow and prepare for battle. Labienus drew up with 

a very extended front, conſiſting moſtly of horſe, with 
whom he intermixed light- armed Numidians and arch- 

ers, and formed them in ſuch cloſe order, that Cæſar's 
army at a diſtance miſtook them all for infantry ; 

his right and left were ſtrengthened with a numerous 
cavalry. Cæſar was forced to draw up his army alſo 

in one line, on account of the ſmallneſs of its number; 
fanging his bowmen in front, and his cavalry in the 
wings ; and he gave them particular inſtructions not 

to luffer themſelves to be ſurronnded. Both armies 
ftood ſome time expecting the ſignal : At length, the 
enemy began to extend themſelves, and to ſpread our 
upon the hills with a view to ſurround Cæſar's cavalry. 
The main bodies advancing then to engage, the ene- 
my's horſe, intermixed with the light- armed Nums- 
dians, ſuddenly ſprung forward from among the legi- 
onaries, and threw their darts. Upon this, they re- 
treated with all ſpeed, leaving the legionaries to ſuſ- 

tain the attack of Cz/ar's troops, and ſoon after return» 

ed to the charge with freſh vigour. Cz/ar, perceiving 

that his ranks were in danger of being broken by this 

new way of fighting, which enticed his men to pur- 

ſue the horſe, gave expreſs orders that no ſoldier ſhould 
advance above four feet beyond the enſigns. But 

he foon found himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides, his 
cavalry being altogether unable to reſiſt thoſe of the 
enemy; and, in this perplexity, he formed his whole 
army into an orb, Labienus, to encourage his men, 


advanced on horſeback to the front of the battle, and, 


addreſſing Ce/ar's legions; upbraided them with their 
inexperience in war, and their infatuation in followin 

him to their certain deſtruction, One of the ſoldiers 
anſwer- 
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anſwered, that he was no new ſoldier, but a veteran of T. of R. 


the tenth legion. Where then is your flandard ? ſaid g 
Labienus. You fball know me preſently, anſwered the 


ſoldier : Then, pulling off his helmet to diſcover him- 406 Conſ. 


ſelf, he launched his dart with all his ſtrength againſt 
Labienus. The dart wounded his horſe in the breaſt, 
and the veteran called out, Learn, Labienus, to reſpect 
a warrior of the tenth legion, However, the whole 
army, particularly the new levies, began to be terri- 
fied ; and, caſting their eyes on Cz/ar, expected their 
deliverance from his experience. Cz/ar, to diſengage 
himſelf, directed the cohorts of the right and left 
wings to extend themſelves as much as poſſible, and 
puſh forward alternately ; by which means he broke 
the enemy's circle at both his wings; aud, attacking 
one part of it now 0 from the other, with al- 
moſt all his forces, eaſily put it to flight; and, with 
the ſame ſucceſs, having repulſed the other part, he 
immediately gave orders for the retreat, But M Pe- 
treius and Cn. Piſo, brought up in this moment eleven 
hundred ſelect Numidian horſe, and a conſiderable 
body of foot; and, this ſuccour recovering the enemy 
from their terror, they fell again on the rear of the 
legions. Cz/ar was forced to order his men to wheel 
about, and renew the battle; but, perceiving that the 
enemy ſtill purſued their former plan, and avoided a 
cloſe engagement, and, conſidering that his horſes, 
fatigued with their late voyage at ſea aid the buſineſs 
of the day, were unfit for a vigorous and long purſuit, 
which the approach of night rendered alſo impoſſible, 
he ordered both horſe and foot to fall at once briſkly 
upon the enemy, and follow thera beyond the next 
hill, and not to ſtop till they had taken poſſeſſion of it. 
This ſcheme was immediately executed; and C2/ar, 
having kept that poſt for ſome time, retired lowly in 
order of battle to his camp. The enemy thought 
proper to do the ſame, having been rudely handled in 
this laſt attack, in which Petrerus was alſo dangerouſly 
wounded, and obliged to quit the field. The _ 
aſte 
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V. of R. laſted from eleven till ſun-ſet, Cæſar made a great I fr 
Bel Chr many priſoners, and many deſerters flocked to him ¶ ca 
4s. alter the achon, by whom he was informed that La- m 
406 Conf. bienus brought againſt him ſixteen hundred Gallic and IN 
German horſe, who had ferved under Pompey, with ne 
eleven hundred Numidian troopers commanded by ed 
Petreius, eight thouſand Numidian foot, and four times If ex 
that number of light-armed ſoldiers, with a multitude I th 
of archers and lingers; and that he had deſigned to th 
have aſtoniſh-d Cz/ar's raw levies, and few legionaries, I v. 
with the new and uncommon manner of fighting of I} al 
his troops; and, after ſurrounding them with his ca» uU 
valry, to have cut them to pieces, as Saburra did Cu- vi 
710's army. He had ſaid in Council, that he would th 
lead ſuch a numerous body of men againſt Cæſar's ar 
legions, as ſhould fatigue them with the very flaugh- m 
ter, and defeat them een in the very boſom of vic- in 
Plut.App- tory, This is Zirtjus's account. The Greek hiſto- 
_.. "ay rians tell us, that Ce/ar had the worſt of it in this W 
vil. 14. day's battle; and it appears from a paſſage in Valerius ſo 
8 Maximus, chat Labienus and Scipio rewarded their tc 
ſoldiers for their bravery ; and they alſo probably I x 
gave out, that the victory e their fide, ſince tt 

Ce/ar retreated to his camp *. 
Cz/ar was allo informed, that within three days la 
Scipio was expected with his forces, which conſiſted I n. 
of eight legions and three thouſand horſe. He there- tc 
fore fortified his camp and the forts about it with the 1 
greateſt care, and threw up two jntrenchments ; one 1 
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d Appian's account is as 8 Ca. ſar, upon his landing in cc 
Africa, being inforine that Scipio was gone to meet King Juba, 
took the opportunity 0i his abſence, and drew up his army before 
the enemy's camp. Lebienus and Petreius, Scipio's Lieutenants, 


r 9 
2 


accepted his defiance, and vizoroufly beat back Cz/ar's men, 6 
driving them before them with contempt, till, Labzenus's horſe, T 
wounded in the belly, having thrown him, he was obliged to quit 60 


the fight. Petreius, who took the command, contenting himſelf 
with having tried the courage of his ſoldiers, cauſed the retreat to 
be ſounded, ſaying to thoſe about him, We muſt not deprive Sci- ” 
pio, our General, of the honour of beating Cæſar 6 
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from Riſpina quite to the ſea, and the other from his V. of R. 


camp to the lea likewiſe, in order to ſecure the com- 
munication, and receive his ſupplies without danger. 


He took out of his fleet a great number of the mari- 406 Conf. 


ners, Gauls, Rhodians, and others, of whom he form- 
ed companies of light- armed troops to fight, after the 
example of the enemy, -among the cavalry, Having 
thus ſtrengthened his army, he ſtationed his fleet along 
the coaſts and iſlands, for the ſecurity of his convoys, 
wrote to Sicih and Sardinia to preſs for ſupplies of 
all kinds, and fent Salluſt to ſeize Czrcinna, an iſland 
upon the coaſt, where Scipio had a magazine of pro- 
viſions. But, notwithſtanding what was brought from 
thence, he found himſelf foon in very great ſcarcity, 
and particularly of forage. He was not maſter of fix 
miles in Africa, and was obliged t& keep within his 
intrenchments: It was the winter ſeaſon, and navi- 
gation was very dangerous; and his ſhips of burden 
were often taken by the enemy's fleets ; The veteran 
ſoldiers, however, and cavalry, who had been accul- 
tomed to hardſhips of every kind, were nowiſe diſ- 
mayed ; and with ſea- weed, waſhed in freſh water, 
they ſubſiſted the horſes and cattle of the army. 

Cn. Pompey ſet out about this time upon a particu- 
lar expedition. Cato, who commanded in Utica, 
never ceaſed exhorting and urging the youth in words 
to this effect: Your father, when he was arrived 
* at your age, and ſaw the Commonwealth oppreſlz:d, 
by wicked and daring men; and the honeſt party 
either lain, or driven by baniſhment from their 
country and relations ; inſtigated by magnanimity 
and the love of glory, though then only a private 
man, had yet the courage to rally the remains of 
his father's army, and to deliver Haly and Rome 
from the yoke of ſlavery and tyranny under which 
they groaned. He recovered, with amazing diſ- 
patch, Sicily, Africa, Numidia, Mauritania, and by 
that means gained an illuſtrious and extenſive repu- 


tation among all nations, and triumphed at three- 
* and- 
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Y. of R. and-twenty, while but a R»mau Knight. Nor did en 
7. * he enter into the world with thoſe advantages which | ci 
4s. © you enjoy; the exploits and dignity of his father of 

406 Conf. © reflected on him no conſiderable luſtre, Do you, # fv 

* dignified by your deſcent, beſtir yourſelf and call hi 
„together your friends, and vindicate your own li- al 

„ berty, that of the Commonwealth, and of every ha 

good and honeſt man.” Rouſed by the remon- or 

ſtrances of a man of ſuch gravity, young Pompey col- tu 

lected about thirty fail of ſhips, of which a few were d 

llies, and, failing from Nica to Mauritania, invad- t 

ed the kingdom of Bogud, who was in alliance with ö 

Cæſar; but he had little ſucceſs in this attempt. With al 

an army of two thouſand men, compoled of freedmen © ti1 

| and ſlaves, of whom ſome were armed and ſome not, I de 
( he approached the city of Aſcurum, in which the King © cc 
had a garriſon, The inhabitants ſuffered him to ap 

advance to the very walls and gates, and then, fally- MW ar 

ing out of a ſudden, they drove him quite back to his W nc 

ſhips. This defeat determined him to leave that th 

coaſt, and he ſteered directly to the Balearian iſlands, MW to 

and Spain, whither he was invited by a party which ſo 

1 had declared for him; and there he raiſed a force i ec 
ſufficient to appear againſt Cz/ar the following year, 1 H 

and to diſpute with him the Roman empire, pl 

Scipio, having left a ſtrong garriſon in rica, under W of 

the command of Caro, had marched to Adrumetum, er 

and, a few days after, joined Petreius and Labienus, I th 

whoſe camp was but three miles diſtant from Cæſar's. v 

Juba alſo was advancing at the head of a great body xi 

of horſe and foot, when news was brought him that T 

P. Sitius and King Bogud had united their forces, © di 


e P. Sitius was a Roman Knight, who, having made himſelf ag 
obnoxious to the laws, had been obliged to leave Italy, and retired 


into Africa, There he got about him a great number of Italian 1 
and Spaniards, of whom he formed a ſmall army, and, in the 

wars between the petty Princes in Africa, he let himſelf out to g 
the beſt bidder: And, it being remarked, that the ſide he eſpouſ- pl 
ed always came off tons Bis gained great reputation, and was bt 
much courted. He was in alliance with Bogud, who fayoured 

Ce/ar. 


entered 
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entered Numidia, and taken Cirta, the moſt opulent Y. of R. 
city of the, country, by ſtorm, with two other towns pep Chr. 
of the Getulians, and put all, the inhabitants to the 45. 
ſword. He therefore marched immediately back to 406 Conf. 
hinder the further devaſtation of his territories, leaving 

only thirty elephants behind him; but, as ſoan as he 

had put his kingdom in a better poſture of defence, 
ordering Saburra to make head againſt 82jus, he re- 

turned again to. Scipio with three legions, eight hun- 

dred horſe, a body of Numidian cavalry, thirty ele- 

hants more, and a great number of light-armed in- 

47 Both armies for four months were continu- 

ally obſerving each other's motions; during which 

time there happened frequent engagements between 
detachments from the two camps, in which Cæſar had 
commonly the advantage. Scipio, on his arrival, had 
appeared very deſirous of coming to a general battle, 

and brought out his troops every day; but Cæſar had 

not collected all his forces, and he was ſenſible from 

the laſt encounter, in which he had fo much difficulty 

to bring off his men, that, having to do with an army 

ſo ſuperior in number, and commanded by experienc- 

ed officers, it was neceſlary to ule the greateſt caution. 

He therefore kept within his intrenchments, and ap- 

plied bimſelf to gain over to his intereſt the people 

of the country, and to encourage deſertion in the 
enemy's camp. He ſucceeded in his intentions; and 


the Africans, in particular, came to him in crouds 


when they underſtood: that he was related to C. Ma- 
rius, for whoſe name =o had the greateſt reſpeR, 
The Pompetans, at the ſame time, were diligent in 
diſciplining their elephants; and Cato was daily inliſt- 
Ing rk Africans, ſlaves, and all that were of 
age to bear arms, and ſending them to Scipio's 
camp, 

When Ceſar, however, ſaw all his forces drawn to- 
gether, and had taught them how to fight with ele- 
phants, and with troops who never ſtood their ground, 
but, after a fierce attack, retreated to return again, 

he 
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F. of R. he was as deſirous to give battle, as he had been for 


07. 
. Chr. 


| = 


C ttact the war. On the fourteenth o 


merly averſe to it. But Scipio, in his turn, had chang- 
ed his ſcheme, and reſolved very 2 to pro- 

April, Cæſar, to 
force him to an engagement, decamping at midnight, 
matched to Thapſus, a ſea- port town of the utmoſt 
importance to the enemy, and where Yergilius com- 
manded with a ſtrong garriſon. The very firſt day 
aftet his atrival he began the circumvallation, and ſoon 
raiſed all the forts neceſſary both for his own ſecurity, 
and to prevent any ſuccours from entering the town. 
Scipio and Juba, to avoid the diſgrace of abandoning 
Vergilius and the Thapſituni. who had all along re- 
mained firm to their party, followed Cæſur without 
delay, and poſted themſelves in two camps eight 
miles from Thapſus. They attempted firſt to throw 
troops into the place, but, finding that to be impollible, 
they reſolved to give battle. For this purpoſe Scipio 
approached with his army, and began to intrench him- 
ſelf about fifteen hundred paces from the ſea. Cæſar 
immediately, leaving two legions to guard his camp, 
marched all the reſt of his forces with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition to the place where the enemy was poſted. At 
the ſame time, he ordered part of his fleet to make as 
near the ſhore as poſſible towards the enemy's rear, 
and obſerve the ſignal he ſhould give them; upon 


f Plutarch in Cat. tells us, that Cato oppoſed this reſolution with 
the greateſt earneſtneſs, and inſiſted upon protracting the war. 
But that Scipio rejected his advice with diſdain ; and, in a letter 
he ſent him, taxed him with cowardice, and told him that he 
ought to be ſatisfied with being ſafe in a good city, behind ſtrong 
walls; and th-t it wis taking too much upon him to diſſuade 
others from following the dict ites of th-ir courage. Cato, nettled 


at the reproach, replied, that, if he would give him back the troops 


he had brought, he was ready to march at the head of them into 
Haly, and that it was more for their intereſt fo to do, than to ritk 
all in Africa. Plutarch adds, that he then ſorely repented the 
having given up the command to a man who was incapable of a 

rudent conduct in the war, or of any moderation in victory : And 


indeed Hirtius has given us ſeveral inſtances of his cruel diſpoſi- 


tion. 
which 
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which they were to raiſe a ſudden ſhout, that the ene- V. of R. 
my, alarmed and diſturbed by the noiſe behind them, 3.7 Chr 
might be forced to face about. He found Scipio's 4. 
army in order of battle before the intrenchments, 406 Conf. 
which were not yet perfected, and the elephants were 
ranged in the two wings. Upon. this he drew up his 
army in three lines: He placed the ſecond and tenth 
legions -in the right wing, the eighth and ninth in 
the left, and five legions in the center : He covered 
his flanks with five cohorts poſted oppoſite to the ele- 
| phants, and diſpoſed the archers and lingers in the 
4 two wings, and the light-armed troops, which he in- 
termingled with his cavalry. He himſelf, on foot, 


Ys o 3 1 . 88 


. went from rank to rank to rouſe the courage of the 
: veterans, putting them in mind of their great reputa- . 
tion for bravery; and to exhort the new levies to 
emulate the valour of the veterans, and attain the 


ſame degree of glory. As he ſpoke to his' ſoldiers, 
he obſerved the enemy to be very uneaſy, hurrying 
from place to place; one while retiring behind the 
| rampart; then coming out again in great tumult and 
| confuſion; and his officers, making the fame obſer- 
| vation, begged that he would give the ſignal for bat- 
| tle. While he heſitated whether he ſhould ' reſtrain 
the eagerneſs of his troops, a trumpeter on the right 
wing ſounded, of a ſudden, the charge, and all the 
cohorts ruſned forwards. The Centurions ſtrove in 
vain to keep them back, and Cz/ar, perceiving that 
their ardour cduld not be checked, ſpurred on his 
horſe and charged the enemy in the center. On the 
right wing the archers and ſlingers poured ſuch a volley 
of arrows and ſtones upon the elephants, that theſe 
animals, which were not perfectly diſciplined, tarnin 
upon their own men, trod them down; and ruſhed 
into the camp through the gates, which were but half 
finiſhed. | The Mauritanian horſe followed them; 
upon which the legions puſhed on to the intrenchments 
which they ſoon carried; and the greateſt part of the 
troops that defended them fled to the camp which 
Ver, VII, T they 
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+ of R. they had quitted the ing day. Thither they 
Bes Sur were followed, and, finding neither General to com- 

* n mand them, nor any ſecurity, they made towards 
406 doof 


Juba's quarters. This being likewiſe forced by the 
victorious troops, they retired to a hill; where, ſeeing 
their caſe deſperate, they endeavoured to ſoften their 
enemies, ſaluting them with the name of brethren: 
But the veterans, tranſported with rage, were not only 
deaf to their cries, but even killed and wounded ſome 
perſons of diſtinction of their own army, whom they 
ſuſpected to wiſh well to the contrary party, Ten 
thouſand of the enemy were ſlain upon the ſpot : The 
reſt were, diſperſed, and their three camps carried 
ſword in hand with the loſs of only fifty men killed, 
and a few wounded. 

The. garriſon of Thap/us, during the battle, had 
ſallied out of the town with a view either to aſſiſt Sci- 
$10, or to make their eſcape; but had been beat back 

y the "ſervants and followers of the camp. Cæſar, 
in his return from the battle, ſtopped before the town, 
and ranged the ſixty elephants he had taken, with their 
trappings and caſtles, in. full view of the place. He 
was in hopes, by this evidence of his ſucceſs, to induce 
Fergilius to a ſurrendry; and he farther invited him 
to it by reminding him of his experienced clemency. 
No anſwer, however, being given, he retired from be- 
fore the town ; but, next day, after returning thanks 
to the Gods, he aſſembled his army before it, and, in 
the ſight of the inhabitants, praiſed his ſoldiers from 
his tribunal, and rewarded them according to their 
deſerts, Then leaving C. Rebellius, one of his Lieu- 
tenants, with three legions, to continue the ſiege, he 
Jent Cu. Domitius, with two, to-inveſt Tiſdra, where 
[Confidius now commanded, and marched himſelf to- 
wards Unca. | | | 

Scipio's cavalry had taken the ſame road in their 
flight, and, arriving at Parada, were refuſed admit- 
tance, the inhabitants being already appriſed of Cæſar's 
victory, They thereupon forced the gates, and, light- 
| 7 — 
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meg a great fire in the market-place, threw all the in- V. of R. 


habitants they could ſeize into it, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex, with all their effects: And thence they 
marched directly to Mica. Cato, who commanded 
there, knowing the common people to be well affected 
towards Cz/ar, who had formerly procured them great 
privileges, had turned them out of the town, and oblig- 
ed them to encamp without: the walls under the pro- 
tection of a flight intrenchment; round which he had 
placed guards; The cavalry attacked firſt this camp, 
but the people, animated with the news of Cæſar's 
victory; and enraged at the ill uſage: they had met 
with, repulſed them, though they had no other arms 
than clubs. Difappointed in this attempt, they enter- 
ed the town, and — — to ſack it. Cato, unable to 
vail with them to abſtain from rapine and under- 
take the defence of the place, gave each of them an 
hundred ſeſterces, and Fauftts Sylla gave them as ma- 
ny more, to retire in peace : And he marched them 
into the territories of Juba. Many of the other fugi- 
tives had by this time arrived at Utica, and Cato, 
having aſſembled them with the three hundred Roman 
merchants ſettled in the town, and of whem he bad 
formed a council, he exhorted them to ſet their ſlaves 
free, and join with him in the neceffary meaſures for 
defence; but, finding them averſe to this reſolution, 
he furniſhed them with ſhips to make their eſcape. 
He himſelf, having ſettled all his affairs with the ut- 
molt care, and recommended his children to L. Cz/ar, 
his Quæſtor, without the leaſt indication, which might 
give cauſe of ſuſpicion, or any change in his-counte- 
nance and behaviour, privately carried a ſword into 
his chamber, when he went to ſleep, and ſtabbed him- 
felf with it. The wound, however, not proving mor- 
tal, and the noiſe of his fall creating a ſuſpicion, a phy- 
ſician, with ſore of his friends, broke into his chamber, 
and endeavoured to bind it up; which he no ſooner 
was ſenſible of, than, tearing it open again with his 
own hands, he expired. with undaunted reſolution and 
T3 preſence 


07. 
Bef Chr. 
45. 
406 Conſ. 
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FV. of R. pres of mind. The Uticans, though they hated 
Bel Chr, his party, yet, in conſideration of his ſingular integri- 


45. ty, his behaviour, fo different from that of the other 
406 Conf. Chiefs, and the wonderful fortifications he had erected 
to defend their town, interred him honourably. This 

is the account we find of Cato's conduct and death in 

the Memoirs concerning the African war, and it con- 

tains the ſubſtance. of Plutarch's longer narrative. 

As the Greek hiſtorian's circumſtantial relation, how- 

ever, has paſſed hitherto for authentic, and is the 
ground-work of all the panegyric which has been writ- 

ten upon Cato, it might look like partiality, if we 

ſhould omit it. It is as follows: _ 1 

Plut. in The news of the battle of Thapſus, and the utter 
Cat. xuin of Scipio's and Juba's armies, cauſed the greateſt 
| conſternation in Utica, Cato applied himſelf firſt to 
uiet the minds of the people, by repreſenting to them, 

t the reports were greatly exaggerated ; and, as he 

went from ſtreet to ſtreet, his preſence appeaſed for 

a time their apprehenſions. His next care was to aſ- 

ſemble the three hundred Roman merchants or bank- 

ers, with whom he uſed to conſult, and who had been 

very ſerviceable to his cauſe : And, after beſtowing 


due praiſes upon their paſt fidelity and ſervices, he 


exhorted them above all to a ſtrict union, as the only 
means by which they could ſupport themſelves, or 
make themſelves conſidered by the Conqueror, He 
then told them to conſult together what was proper 
to be done, and that, if they thought fit to ſubmit to 
fortune, he would aſcribe their reſolution to neceſſity ; 
but that, if they reſolved to perſiſt in the defence of 
their liberty, he would be their Leader in ſuch, a 
glorious cauſe. * Rome, he ſaid, had often emerged 
* out of greater difficulties : The Conqueror was 
„ perplexed in many difficult affairs: "Spain had re- 
“ volted to Pompey's ſons: And the Romans would 
& unanimouſly throw off a yoke which they wore with 
5 indignation.” His ſpeech had the deſired effect: 
All appeared zealous for the proſecution of the _ 
| an 
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and promiſed to arm themſelves: But a little reflecti- V. of R. 
on ſoon cooled their ardour. Who are we ? ſaid gef Chr. 


* they, and to whom do we refuſe ſubmiſſion ? Is not 


5. 
* Cz/ar veſted with the whole authority of the Roman 406 Conf. 


„ empire? Does he not command its forces? Shall 


e diſpute the poſſeſſion of Nica with him to whom 


« Pompey and all his adherents were forced to aban- 
* don /taly ? And, when the whole earth ſubmits to 
„ his yoke, ſhall we undertake the defence of the 
* Roman liberty?“ They made a declaration of theſe 
ſentiments to Cato, and many of them even formed 
a deſign of ſeizing the Roman ſenators, and delivering 
them up to Ce/ar, the better to ingratiate themſelves 
with him. Cato, ſenſible that it was impoſſible to kee 

Utica, gave notice of it to Scipio and Juba ; the fir 

had eſcaped to his fleet at fea, and then lay concealed 
behind a promontory not far from the city ; and the 
other was hid in the neighbouring woods, and had 
ſent meſſengers to him, The arrival of Scipio's ca- 
valry gave Cato freſh hopes, and he went out to meet 
them, attended by all the Roman Senators except M. 
Rubrius, whom he left to watch the motions of the 
three hundred during his abſence. He addreſſed the 
Commanders of this body of cavalry, and entreated 
them not to give themſelves up to a foreign Prince, 
but to prefer Cato to Fuba, repreſenting to them the 
diſhonour of ſuch a conduct, and that, by affording a 
protection to him and the Senators with him, they 
would provide for their own ſafety in a town ſo well 
furniſned with proviſions and every thing neceſſary to 
hold out a ſiege. The officers replied, they would 
conſult their troopers, and Cato fat down on an emi- 
nence waiting their anſwer. Here Rubrius came to 
him, complaining of the audaciouſneſs of the three 
hundred, who had revolted, and raiſed a commotion 


in the city. Cato ſent him back to beſeech them to 


wait his return, The anſwer of the cavalry added to 
his perplexity. They ſent him word * that they had 
no inclination to ſerve under Juba ; nor any appre- 

SN henſions 
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I. of R. & henſions of Ceſar when under Cato's command: 
Ber Ihr. **- But that they would not wn their truſt in the inha- 
, 4s. bitants of Utica, whom, therefore, he muſt conſent 
406 Conf “ to murder, or expel the city, if he would make uſe 
of their aſſiſtance :.“ Cato's anſwer was, that he 
* would conſult with the three hundred.” Upon 
his return into the town, he found that theſe men were 
come to a reſolution of having recourſe to Cæſar's 
mercy, and explained themſelves pretty clearly on 
their deſign of delivering up the Senators; and, at 
the ſame time, notice was given him that the cavalry 
were making off. Cato, fearing left the three hundred 
ſhould immediately execute their threats, when they 
ſaw themſelves delivered from the cavalry, called for 
a horſe and rode after them, and by his entreaties, 
which he accompanied with tears, he with much dif- 
ficulty prevailed upon them to halt one day; and, 
having brought them back, poſted them at the gates 
of the city, and put them in poſſeſſion of the citadel, 
The three hundred, alarmed at this proceeding, aſ- 
ſembled, and invited Cato to their meeting. The 
Senators were very earneſt to diſſuade him from put- 
ting himſelf into their hands, but he knew that he had 
nothing to fear from them. They began by making 
their acknowledgments for the confidence he repoſed 
in them, and gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
their reſpect and of their attachment to his perlon; but 
told him, that they were not Cazo's, and could not at- 
tain to his exalted ſentiments, They added that they 
had come to a reſolution to ſend Deputies to Cæſar 
to implore his clemency ; but that the firſt and prin- 
Cipal object of their ſolicitation ſhould be Cato's ſafety, 
which if they could 'not obtain, they would fight in 


g We are told by Plutarch, that Juba had propoſed, in the be- 
1nning of the war, to deſtroy the city and exterminate the inha- 
rtants, and that Scipio had conſented to this maſſacre ; but that 

Cats oppoſed it with ſo much vehemence and indignation, that the 
barbarous project was not carried into execution. 


his 
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his defence to the laſt moment of their lives. Cato V. of R. 
thanked them for their — towards him, ap- Bel. Cür. 


proved of their deſign of ſubmitting to Cæſar, and ad- 


viſed them to loſe no time, but deſired them to make 406 Conſ. 


no ſolicitations in his favour. * It is proper faid he, 
for the vanquiſhed to have recourſe to prayers, and 
{© for thoſe who have committed faults to ſue for par- 
* don. As for me, I have been invincible during the 
hole courſe of my life, and even now I am victori- 
% ous, and triumph over Cz/ar by the ſuperiority of 
* juſtice and equity, It is he that is conquered : 
This day is he attainted and convicted by undeniable 
“ evidence, notwithſtanding what he hath faid to the 
* contrary, of plotting againſt his country.” Cato, as 
he came out from this conference, was informed, that 
Cz/ar was on his march with the greateſt part of his 
forces to beſiege Utica, Alas! ſays he, he pays us a 
compliment we do not deſerve : He takes us for men. 
Another meſſage was brought him preſently after from 
M. Ofavius, who ſent to let him know that he was 
near Utica with 'two legions, and was ready to join 
him. but it was neceſſary firſt to ſettle who ſhould 
have the command in chief, Cato returned no anſwer to 
the meſſage, but, addreſſinghimſelf to his friends, Well, 
ͤäſays he, ought we to be ſurpriſed that our affairs have 
not ſucceeded, ſince, when upon the brink of ruin, we 
* are contending for the vain honour of command?” 
His only care now was to haſten the departure of the 
Roman Senators before the cavalry retired ; and, hav- 
ing ordered all the gates of the town to be ſhut, ex- 
cept that which led to the port, he appointed ſhips and 
furniſhed every thing requiſite to thoſe who were to fail. 
The cavalry, now looking upon Utica as a town of 
their enemies, had begun to plunder it; but Cato, in- 
terpoſing, wreſted, out of the hands of thoſe he met 
firſt, the ſpoils they were carrying off, and the reſt 


threw away of their own accord what they had ſeized, - 


and departed in filence, . aſhamed of whht they had 
I = | done. 
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V. of R. done. He then called together the citizens of Utica, 


and recommended it to them to act in concert with the 
three hundred, and ſeek their common ſafety together 


406 Con with them. Having done this, he went to the port and 


took leave of the Senators who were about to embark. 
His ſon, however, remained with him, and Hratilius, 
a young man remarkable for his hatred to Cæſar. He 
did not inſiſt upon his ſon's departing, but endeavour- 
ed to perſuade the other to go with the reſt : And, up- 
on his refuſing to do it, he turned to Apollonides and 
Demet ius, two philoſophers who conſtantly attended 
him; * it is your buſineſs, ſaid he, to bend that ſtub- 
„ born ſpirit, and give it a more uſeful turn.“ Cato 
then returned to his affairs, and diſpatched buſineſs all 
that night and the greateſt part of the following day. 
L. Cz/ar, being appointed Deputy for the three hun- 
dred, begged of Cato that he would aſſiſt him in draw- 
ing up the ſpeech for the occaſion ; and declared, at 
the ſame time, that he would be alſo mediator for 
him, and would throw himſelf at the Dictator's feet, 
and embrace his knees to obtain his pardon. © By no 
« means, replied Cato; were I diſpoſed to owe my 
& life to Cæſar, I ſhould myſelf go to him, but I will 


* not be beholden to the tyrant for any act of his in- 


“ juſtice ; for it is unjuſt in him to pretend as a ma- 
6 ſter to pardon thoſe over whom he has no lawful 
«© power. But, if you pleaſe, let us conſider what is 
proper to ſay in behalf of the three hundred.” They 
then conferred together on this ſubject, and Cato at 
rting recommended to him his ſon and the reſt of 

is friends. Theſe being aſſembled at his houſe, among 
other diſcourſe, he forbad his ſon to take any ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of public affairs; ** for to act as be- 
de came him was now impoſſible, and to do otherwiſe 
* was diſhonourable.” Towards evening he went in- 
to the bath, and, there calling to mind Szazilius, he 
inquired of Apollonides whether he had ſucceeded with 
him; © and is he gone, ſaid he, without taking leave 
of us? © No, replied the philoſopher ; I have diſ- 
| & courſed 
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* courſed much with him, but to no purpoſe : He is 
“ reſolute, and declares that he will ſtay and follow 
* your example.” Cato ſmiled and anſwered, © of 
that we ſhall ſoon judge.” After bathing he ſu — 
with his friends and the magiſtrates of the city. + ey 
fat late at table, and the converſation was lively : The 
diſcourſe falling upon this maxim of the Stoics, that 
the wiſe man alone is free, and that the vicious are 
ſlaves, which Demetrius, who was a Peripatetic, un- 
dertook to confute from the principles of his ſchool, 
Cato, in anſwer, treated the matter very amply, and 
with ſo much earneſtneſs and vehemence of voice, that 
he betrayed himſelf, and confirmed the ſuſpicions 
which his friends had agree” er 19 of his deſign 
to kill himſelf, When he had done ſpeaking, a me- 
lancholy filence enſued ; and Cato, perceiving it, turn- 
ed the diſcourſe to the preſent ſituation of affairs, ex- 
preſſing his concern for thoſe who had been obliged to 
put to ſea, as well as for thoſe who, having determin- 
ed to make their eſcape by land, had a dry and ſandy 
deſart to paſs. After ſupper, the company being diſ- 
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miſſed, he walked for ſome time with a few friends, - 


and gave his orders to the officers of the guard; and, 


going into his chamber, he embraced his ſon and his 


riends with more than uſual tenderneſs, which farther 
confirmed the ſuſpicions of the reſolution he had taken. 
Then, laying himſelf down on his bed, he took up 
Plato's Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul. Hav- 
ing read for ſome time, he looked up, and, miſſing 
his ſword, which his ſon had removed while he was at 


ſupper, he called a ſlave. and aſked who had taken it 


away ; and, receiving no pertinent anſwer, he re- 
ſumed his reading. Some time after he aſked again 
for his ſword, and, without ſhewing any impatience, 
ordered it to be brought to him: But, having read 
out the book, and finding nobody had brought him 
his ſword, he called for all his ſervants, fell into a rage, 
and ſtruck one of them with ſo much violence on the 
mouth, that he very much hurt his own hand, crying 

out 
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P. of R. out in a paſſionate manner, Lat? do my own ſon and 
* Bet Oh Family conſpire to betray me, and deliver me up naked 
| as. and unarmed to the enemy? Immediately his ſon and 
406 Gar friends ruſhed into the room, and began to lament, 
and to beſeech him to change his reſolution. Cato, 

raiſing himſelf, and looking fiercely at them, How 

long is it, ſaid he, fince I have lot my ſenſes, and 

fince my ſon bas become my keeper ? Brave and gene- 

rous ſon, why do you not bind your father's hands, 

that, when CAaSAR comes, he may find me unable to 
defend myſelf ? Do you imagine, that without a ſword 

J cannot end my life ? Cannot I deſtroy myſelf by bold- 

ing my breath for ſome moments, or by flriking my 

head againſt the wall? His ſon anſwered with his 

tears, and retired, Apollonides and Demetrius remained 

with him, and to them he addrefled himſelf in the 
following words: I it to watch over me that you fit fi- 

tent here * Do you pretend to force a man of my years 

to live ? Or can you bring any reaſon to prove, that it 

is not baſe and unworthy of Cato to beg bis ſafety of an 

enemy? Or why do you not perſuade me to unlearn 

what I have been taught, that rejecting all the opinions 

J have hitherto defended, I may now by CASAR's 

means grow wiſer, and be yet more obliged to him than 

for life alone ? Not that 1 have determined any thing 
concerning myſelf, but I would have it in my power 10 
perform what 7 ſhall think fit to reſolve upon; And I 

ſhall not fail to aſk your counſel, when I ſhall have oc- 

caſion to at up to the principles which your philoſophy 

teaches, Go, tell my ſon that he ſhould not compel his 

father to what he cannot perfuade bim. They with- 

drew, and the ſword was brought by the young ſlave : 
Catodrew it, and, finding the point to be ſharp, Now, 

ſaid he, I am my own maſter - And, laying it down, 

he took up his book again, which, it is reported, he 

read twice over. After this he ſlept ſo ſoundly, that he 

was heard to ſnore by thoſe who were near him. K 

mid- 


n There are doubtleſs ſeveral circumſtances in this ſtory 2 
ave 
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midnight he call'd two of his freedmen, Cleantbes, his V. of R. 
phyſician, and Butas, whom he chiefly employed in Bet Gr 
the management of his affairs. The laſt he ſent to the 46. 
port, to ſee whether all the Romans were gone: To 406 Conf. 
the phyſician he gave his hand to be dreſſed, which 

was ſwelled by the blow he had given his ſlave. This, 
being an intimation that he intended to live, gave great 

joy to his family. Butas ſoon returned and brought 

word that they were all gone except Craſſus, who had 

ſtaid upon ſome buſineſs, but was juſt ready to de- 

part, He added, that the wind was high and the ſea 

rough. Theſe words drew a ſigh from Cato. He ſent 

Butas again to the port to know, whether there might 

not be ſome one, who, in the hurry of the embarka- 

tion, had forgot ſome neceſlary proviſions, and had 

been obliged to put back to Utica. It was now break 

of day, and Cato ſlept yet a little more, till Butas re- 

turned to tell him, that all was perfectly quiet. He 

then ordered him to ſhut his door, and he flung him- 

ſelf upon his bed, as if he meant to finiſh his night's 

reſt. But, immediately, he took his ſword, and ſtab- 

bed himſelf a little below his cheſt; yet, not being 

able to uſe his hand ſo well by reaſon of the ſwelling, 

the blow did not kill him. It threw him into a con- 
vulſion, in which he fell from his bed, and overturned 

a table near it. The noiſe gave the alarm, and his ſon, 

and the reſt of the family, entered the room, where 

they found him weltering 1n his blood, and his bowels 

half out of his body. The ſurgeon upon examination 

found that his inteſtines were not cut, and was prepar« 

ing to replace them and bind up the wound, when 


have the appearance of forgery. It is not probable that a man in 
fuch a heat of paſſion, and taken up with the thoughts of putting 
an end to his life, would ſleep ſo ſoundly. And it is ſtill more 
ſtrange, that he ſhould read twice over Plato's Phedo, to confirm 
himſelf in his deſperate reſolution : For there is not a paſſage in it 
to encourage ſelf- murder, and many againſt it: Indeed the whole 
is ſo, and no one, who admires the death of Socrates, can ever die 


like Cate. 
| Cato, 
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TV. of R. Cato, recovering his ſenſes, thruſt the ſurgeon from him, 
* and tearing out his bowels, immediately expired. 
406 Conf Cato, in the forty- eighth year of his age. ** If we 
Middl. p. conſider his character without prejudice, ſays a cele- 
162. 5 brated writer, he was certainly a great and worthy 
“ man; a friend to truth, virtue, liberty: Yet, falſe- 
„ ly meaſuring all duty by the abſurd rigour of the 
% FStoical rule, he was generally diſappointed of the 


public and private life. In his private conduct, he 
„ was ſevere, moroſe, inexorable; baniſhing all the 
&© ſofter affections, as natural enemies to juſtice, and 
eas ſuggeſting falſe motives of acting, from favour, 
& clemency, and compaſſion: In public affairs he was 
the ſame ©; had but one rule of policy, to adhere 

10 


i What this Stoical rule was, we are told in another place, p. 
564. The Stoics were the bigots or enthuſiaſts in philoſophy; 
© who held none to be truly wiſe and good but themſelves ; placed 
« perfect happineſs in virtue, though ſtript of every other good; 
« affirmed all fins to be equal ; all deviations from right equally 
„ wicked; to kill a dunghill-coack, without reaſon, the ſame 
* crime as to kill a parent; that a wiſe man could never forgive; 
«© never be moved by anger, favour, or pity ; never be deceived ; 
« never repent ; never change his mind. With theſe principles, 
« Cato entered into public life.” Theſe, certainly, were never 
the practical principles of any man; and, if to live a wiſe man, 
or to be a true Stoic, is to live up to them, Cato had no pretenſi- 
ons to that character. He was often deceived; ſometimes he 
changed his mind, was very ſubject to envy and anger, and ſome- 
times was moved by favour. There are many examples of his frail- 
ties in the foregoing pages. The account of his pretended rule, 
by which Cato meaſured all duty, is taken from the oration of Ci- 
cero pro Murena; in which the orator ridicules the Stoics, and ban- 
ters Cato, who was the accuſer. Cato was fo far from acknow- 
ledging the rule to be his, that he cried out, What a merry Conſul 
awe have got ? Cicero was Conſul when he ſpoke this oration. 

k This made him 0b/tinate, rather than conſtant, moroſe inſtead 
of being grave, and u,, when he would be moſt fncere. His 


upon his belt friends in indecent paſſions : His temper was rather 
/tiff than ffeady; for he was as inflexibly in the wrong as in _ 
| rizht ; 


Thus died, — to his admirers, the famous 


© end which he ſought by it, the happineſs both of his 


humour was not only always overcaſt, but ſometimes broke out 
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« to what is right, without regard to times and cir- V. of R. 
cumſtances, or even to a, force that. could controul |, C. 
hie e For, inſtead of managing the power of tge 


Great, ſo as to mitigate the ill, or contract any 406 - Ip 
good from it, he was urging it always to acts of 
violence by a perpetual defiance; fo that, w1th the 
« beft intentions in the world, he often did great harm 
« to the Republic. This was his general behaviour; 
« yet, from ſome particular facts, it appears that his 
« ſtrengih of mind was not always impregnable, but 
had its weak places of pride, ambition, and party- 
% zeal; which, when managed and flattered to a cer- 
4 tain point, would betray him ſometimes into mea- 
4 ſures contrary to his ordinary rule of right and truth. 
The laſt act of his life was agreeable to his nature 
4 and philoſophy :. When he could no longer be what 
«® he had been; or when the ills of life overbalanced 
the good; which, by the principles of his ſect, was 
« a juſt cauſe for dying; he put an end to his life with 
« a ſpirit and reſolution which would make one ima- 
“ gine that he was glad to have found an occaſion of 
dying in his proper character. On the whole, — 

= 6 (e 1 S 


right ; he withſtood compaſſion as reſolutely as bribery, and avoid- 
A common decency as much as flattery : He would come into the 
Forum with nothing but his under garment, and that looſe 3 his 
boſom and feet bare; and in this condition fit upon the bench 
when he was Prætor, and paſs ſentence upon thoſe of the firſt 
— Ptolemy, King of Egypt, being at Rome, and deſuing to 
peak with him, he ſent word, as he was upon the c/oſe-/tool, that 
he might come to him, if be had any thing to ſay to him. See his 
behaviour on his return from the Cyprian expedition, and after his 
loſing the conſulate. This gives a ſuſpicion of his ſetting too great 
a value upon his actions, and being liable to ſomething of vain- 
glory. Adams. | 
| Nothing is right that is not fo, taking in the conſideration of 
all circumſtances of time, place, and perſons. But, beſides, did 
Cato make right the rule of his conduct, when he oppoſed ſlutiry 
laws, becauſe propoſed by Ceſar ; when, in punithin; Catiline's 
accomplices, he extended againſt the fundamental laws of the ſtate, 


the prerogative of the Senate; and when he refuſed to allow Cæſar 
what 
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V. of R. “ life was rather admirable than amiable ; fit to be 


707- 
Bef. Chr. 


406 Gon 


collegues, and, 


5 praiſed rather than imitated .“ 
L. Czar, 


what had been granted him by a law. of the people, and a decree 
of the Senate. Have we not ſeen him a riotous Magiſtrate, vio- 
lating the privilege of the tribugethip. in the. perſon of one of his. 

om perſonal hatred to.Cz/ar, approving of bri« 


| bery and corruption at the elections for magiſtracy ? See Vol. VI. 


Þ« 281. 304. 5 | 

m“ It is aid, in another place, p. 25. that after a perpetual 
« courſe of diſappointment and repulſes, finding himſelf unable to 
« purſue his old way any farther; inſtead of _— a new one, he 
« was driven by his phihſophy to put an end to his life.” We 
have ſeenabove, a King of Cyprus, a friend and ally of the Roman 
people, accuſed of no practices, nor ſuſpected of any deſigns againſt 
the Republic, yet deprived of his kingdom and eſtate by an iniqui- 
tous law preferred by P. Chdius; and that our Stoic philoſopher 
Cato took upon him to execute this unparalleled act of injuſtice, 


* 


and valued himſelf upon this his Cyprian expedition. Ptolemy, un- 


able to reſiſt the Roman power, and too proud to take up with a 


private ſtation after he had reigned ſo long, was driven by his.royal' 


philoſophy to put an end to his life by poiſon. In what is the Stoic 
Shileply of Cato preferable to the royal philoſophy of the Cyprian 
Monarch-? What can be alledged to excuſe the one, which does 
not equally excuſe; the other? Prolemy, I ſhould imagine, was dri- 
ven to-that extremity by injuries much more evidently unjuſt and 
more affecting than were thoſe which Cato complained of. But we 
are told by Cicero, that it was becoming and proper in Cato to die 
in this way ; and that otherwiſe he would not have kept up the 
decorumof life, which conſiſts in maintaining a certain likeneſs in 


all our actions, a certain equality of behaviour: And this, he 


adds, is grounded upon univerſal and particular nature. The. 
« difference of particular nature, ſays he, which forms the ſeveral 
« characters of men, is of that force, that one ſometimes ought 
«to kill himſelf, and yet another in the fame circumſtances 
© ought not; for was not Cato's caſe the very ſame with that of 
&* thoſe who ſurrendered themſelves to Cz/ar in Africa ? And yet, 
% perhaps, it would have been blameable in them to have killed 
« themſelves, becauſe their manners were gentler and eaſier: 
« But, as nature had given. Cato, an incredible bravery, and he 
e had confirmed this by a perpetual conſtancy, and had always re- 
&« mained immoveable in what he had once reſolved and under- 
« taken, it became him rather to die, than ſee the face of the 
« tyrant.” But is not this a juſtification of the ſame deſperate. 

behaviour in every wrong-headed, obſtinate, and perverſe man? 
The public good, in 2 own ſenſe of it, required of Cato, I 
ſhould think, to remain in life, and purſue the ruin of the * 
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IL. Cæſar, to procure ſome advantages by Cato's Y- of R. 
death, aſſembled the people, and in an harangue ex- gf Chr 
horted them to throw themſelves upon Cz/ar's cle- 46. 


mency, from which they had the greateſt reaſon to 406 Conſ. 
hope the beſt. 


Cæſar from Thapſus had marched to Uſceta, where Hirt. de 
Scipio had laid upa great ſtore of corn and ammuniti-Bell. Aftic. 
on, and which immediately ſurrendered; He entered 
alſo Adrumetum without oppoſition, where he found 
Q. Ligarius and C. Confidius, the ſon, whom he par- 
doned. In his way to Utica, he was met by L. Cz/ar, 
who threw himſelf at his feet, and begged for nothing 
more than that he would grant him his life. He ob- 
tained this favour, and it was. extended likewiſe to 
Cecina, C. Ateius, P. Atrius, L. Cella, father and ſon; 

M. Eppius, M. Aquinius, to Cato's fon, and the chil- 
dren of Damaſippus. Being informed of Cato's death, plut . in 
Cæſar is reported to have broke out into this exclama- Cat. 
tion: O Cato / I envy thee the glory of thy death, fince 


In his ſpeech to the three hundred, after the battle of Thagſus, 
did he not tell them, that, if they continued firm againſt Cæſar, 
« they would thereby avoid his contempt ; and that Rome had 
« fallen lower, and emerged from yet greater danger.” This was 
as true in regard to him as to them; and, though they had not 
ſpirit enough to follow his counſel, he ſhould, however, have 
done himſelf what he exhorted others to do. He might certainly 
have done good ſervice to his party in Spain: And, after Cz/ar's 
death, a great field of action would have opened to him: 

Some authors have imputed Cato's death to his hatred to Cæſar: 
And indeed no perſon in the world were more contrary in their 
humours and manners. The oppoſition of temper between two 
perſons engaged in the fame place, about the fame atfairs, very 
naturally gives riſe to enmity, z and this, in the preſent caſe, was 
increaſed E family injuries. Cæſar's intimacy with Servilia, 
Cato's ſiſter, was once the talk of all Rome. Cato accordingly 
ſeems to have oppoſed Cæſar AY in every thing, right or 
wrong : And there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing that the laſt aQ of 
his li was directed by that principle, which ſo powerfully influ- 


enced him in other parts of his conduct. I do not fay but that 
Cato died in character, but I think that his death is far from re- 
flecting any luſtre on his life. | 
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comium on his clemency, that the citizens which 
the Republic loſt were carried off by the common 
chance of war, and not through any reſentment of 
the conqueror. ” To Pompeia, the wife of Fauſtus, 
and her children, he not only granted a pardon, but 
permitted them the free enjoyment of all their ef- 
fects. Nor had Scipio better ſucceſs in his flight: He 
had got together twelve gallies, with a deſign to make 
for the coaſt of Spain, but was obliged by ſtreſs of 
weather to put in at Hippo, where Sitius's fleet chanced 
to be at that time. Scipio's veſſels were moſt of them 
ſunk ; and, when he ſaw there was no hope of eſ- 
caping, he ſtabbed himſelf, and in his laſt moments 
behaved with magnanimity ; for when one of Sitius's 
ſoldiers, who had boarded his ſhip, enquired what 
was become of the General ? He anſwered himſelf, 
the General is ſafe. : 

From Utica Cz/ar marched to Zama, where he ex- 
poſed to ſale the goods of King Juba, confiſcated the 
eſtates of the Roman citizens ſettled there, who had 
Joined 1n the war againſt.him, and converted the king- 
dom into a Roman province. Sitius, who had done 
him ſuch ſignal ſervice, was put in poſſeſſion of Cirta, 
formerly the royal city of Maſiniſſa and of Syphax ; and 
which, from the name of its new inhabitants, was af- 
terwards called the colony of the Sitians. When he re- 
turned to Utica, he, in the like manner, confiſcated 
and old the effects of all who had the rank of Centuri- 


ons under Petreius and Juba; and he fined the ſeve- 


ral towns that had ſerved his enemies in proportion 
to their revenue, but ſuffered none to be plundered by 
his ſoldiers. The only diſtinction he made be- 
tween the Romans who readily ſubmitted after the 
battle of Pharſalia, and thoſe whoſe obſtinacy forced 
him to conquer them a ſecond time in Africa, was, 


P Quos amiſimus cives, eos martis vis perculit non ira victoriæ. 


Cicero pro Marcello. 


that 
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that the firſt were immediately reſtored to all their V. of K. 
former privileges, and the laſt remained in exile till 5 797; . 
after the Spaniſh war, when he granted a general par 
don. Dio tells us, that he gave the ſame inſtance of 406 Conſ. 1 
his moderation after the battle of Thapſus, which had 1 
done him fo much honour after that of Pharſalia, in 
burning all the papers of Scipio without reading them. 
Saliuſt, the hiſtorian, was left to govern the new Ro- 
man province of Numidia, where he amaſſed great 
wealth, which enabled him, on his return to Rome, 
to purchaſe the famous Salluſtian gardens in the city, 
with ſeveral villa's in the country, in which he ſpent 
the remainder of his life, in a learned and ſplendid 
retreat from all public bulineſs '. | 

| CHAP. 


q As this is the laſt time we ſhall have occaſion to mention Sal- 
luſt, it may not be improper to ſubjoin a few particulars concern- 
ing him. It appears by all his writings, as well as by the favour 
ſhewn him by Cæſar, that he was of the popular party. In his Bell. Cat. 
early youth, as he tells us himſelf, he was carried away by ambi- 
tion, and fought preferment. At what time he was made Quæſtor 
is uncertain ; but he was 'Tribune of the people in 701, when 
Pompey was ſole Conſul ; and at firſt acted vigorouſly againſt Milo, 
though he afterwards became more tractable. In 703, he was 
turned out of the Senate by the Ariſtocratic Cenſor Appius, for his 
immoral life, and notorious debauchery ; and, if we believe the 
anonymous author of an invective againſt him, he left Rome to 
join Cæſar. As ſoon ns the civil war broke out, he wrote an epiſ- 
tle to Cæſar, upon the regulation of the Commonwealth; where 
he vents his ſpleen ag-inſt Pompey, and the faction of the Nobles, 
and was, in the year 704, named Quæſtor a ſecond time, and thus 
recovered his ſeat in the Senate. He fe-ms to have written his ſe- 
cond epiſtle to C#/ar in the year 706, while the Dictator was yet 
in Afia, who cauſed him to be named Prztor for the following 
year. C#ſar then employed him in the African war, and recom- 
penſed his ſervices with the grant of the government of the pro- 
vince. In this government he is accuſed by Dio of having exer- 1 
ciſed the moſt flagrant oppreſſions; and Cæſar, it is ſaid by this Dio, I. xlu- 
author, gave him expreſs orders to plunder the people, rather 
than to protect them. This teſtimony of Dis is ſupported by the 
authority of an old grammarian, and of the author of the above- 
mentioned invective, who tells us, that, on his return to Rome, he 
divided his ſpoils with Cz/ar, who ſcreened him from all proſecu- 1 
tion. The riches he had acquired enabled him to paſs the re- on 
mainder 4 
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CHAP. IX. 


Ceſar returns 10 Rome ; the bonours decreed bim His 
four triumphs , his civil adminiſtration and clemency. 


V. of R. CYESAR left Utica on the 1 3th of June, having put 
Bet hr an end to a war of great importance, and attend- 
ed with extreme difficulty, in little more than five 
| 85 4 Ys 3 
406 Conſ. months. He took his way by Sardinia, from whence 
Hirt de he ſent part of his fleet and legions into Spain, under 
Bell. Afric. the command of C. Didius, his Admiral, and his 
Lieutenants Q. Fabius, and Q Pedius, with orders to 
obſerve the motions of the ſons of Pompey. After a 
ſhort ſtay in that iſland, he put to ſea on the 29h; 


not get to Rome before the end of Fuly. 

Dio, he uncertain event of the African war had kept 
. li. the Senate under ſome reſerve ; but they now began 
to puſh their flattery beyond all bounds of decency, 
and decreed more extravagant honours to Cz/ar than 
were ever given before to any mortal. It was decreed, 
that there ſhould be feaſts and rejoicings for forty 
days, to celebrate his late victory; that, when he 


mainder of his days in a learned retreat; and it was then that he 
wrote the hiſtory of the conſpiracy of Catiline, of the war againſt 
Tugurtha, of the attempts of Lepidus, and the war againſt Serto- 
rius in Spain ;-which laſt hiſtory he carried backwards twelve 
years to the commencement of the Social or Marſic war. In re- 
gard to the private life and character of this hiſtorian, it muſt be 
remarked, that, as he had reviled the vices of the Nobility with 
great vehemence, and had thereby created to himſelf many ene- 
mies, injurious aſperſions would be thrown out againſt him. We 
are informed by Suetonius, that Leneus, a freedman of Pompey, 
wrote a violent inveQive againſt him, becauſe, in ſpeaking of his 
patron Pompey, he had faid, that, with a modeſt exterior, be had 
a ſhameleſs ſoul : Oris probi, animo inverecundo fuiſſe. Euſe- 
bius in Chron. ſays, he died in the year 718, four years before 
the rupture between Antony and Odavius. 


triumphed, 
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but, meeting with foul weather in his paſſage, he did 
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triumphed, his chariot ſhould be drawn by four white Y. of R. 


horſes as thoſe of Jupiter and of the Sun; and that, 
beſides the ordinary number of Lictors belonging to 


his offices, he ſhould be preceded by all thoſe of his 406 


former dictatorſnips. He was created Dictator for 


ten years, and Inſpector of Morals for three; his 


ſtatue was placed in the Capital oppoſite to that of 
Jupiter, with the globe of the earth under his feet, 


and with this inſcription, 1% Cæſar the Demi-god. 
Ever ſince the commencement of the civil war, he Suet. 35. 


had found no leiſure for celebrating the triumphs, 
which he had fo juſtly deſerved. He thought there- 
fore the preſent time the moſt convenient for this pur- 
poſe; and, in one month, he enjoyed four triumphs, 
which were conducted with a magnificence anſwera- 


ble to the wealth of the empire he was maſter of. His | 


firſt triumph was over the Gauls ; the next over Pto- 
lemy and Ex pt; the third over Pharnaces and Pontus ; 
and the fourth over King Juba. We are told that the 
apparatus of each of theſe triumphs (by which is 
meant probably the pedeſtals and frames for the ſta- 
tues, pictures, and other repreſentations) was diffe- 
rent; that citrou-wo:d was made uſe of in the firſt, 
zort9iſe-ſhell in the ſecond, acanthus in the third, and 
rvory in the fourth. In that over the Gauls, which 
was the. moſt ſplendid of the four, were carried the 
Rhine and the Rhone, and the captive ocean repreſent- 
ed in gold. Dio adds a moſt improbable circum- 
ſtance, a multitude of priſoners preceded his chariot, 
among whom was diſtinguiſhed ah 2 the un- 
fortunate Chief of confederate Gaul, who had been 
reſerved upwards of ſix years, to grace his Conque- 
ror's march to the Capitol, and was afterwards thrown 
into a dungeon, and put to death with other captives. 
But Cz/ar never acted with this barbarity againſt his 
enemies, when in the actual purſuit of conqueſt : 
and much leſs would he now be guilty of it towards a 
nation from which he had lately received ſo many ſig- 

f 9 nal 
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Y.of R. nal proofs of their attachment to his cauſe and per- 


if Conf 


ſon. The axle-tree of the triumphant chariot broke 
in the way, and he did not arrive at the Capitol till 
night, which he aſcended by the light of luſtres and 
flambeaux, carried by forty elephants ranged on the 
right and left: And the Greek hiſtorian, juſt now men- 
tioned, tells us, that, notwithſtanding the divine ho- 


nours decreed him, he, in a very humble and ſup- 


plicating poſture, and upon his knees, climbed up 
the ſteps of the Capitol. In the triumph over Egypt 
was repreſented the river Nile, and the Pharos on 
fire; and the death of Achillas and Pothinus in two dif- 
ferent pictures. Dio ſays that Ar/inoc Cleopatra's lifter, 
appeared there as a captive, and was afterwards ſet at 
liberty. This circumſtance, however, is to be found 
in no other author, and Hirtius has informed us, that 
Cæſar baniſhed her the kingdom of Egypt before he 
left Alexandria. The triumph over Pharnaces had 
nothing more remarkable than the inſcription, Veni, 
vidi, vici, engraved. in capitals on a tablet. In the 
fourth marched Juba's ſon, a child; who afterwards 
— great reputation by his learning, and was re- 


ored to the kingdom of Mauritania. Appian ſays, 


that 


r Appian relates, that in theſe triumphs were to be ſeen repre- 
ſentations of all the memorable events of the Civil War; and por- 
traits of all the Romans of diſtinction, who had loft their lives in it, 
Pompey only excepted; of Metellus Scipio, for example, falling on 
his own ſword, and of Cato tearing out his bowels. But it is cer- 
tain, that Cæſar im:tated Sy/{a upon this occaſion, and gave no 
offenc: by ſhewing the wounds of his country, and inſulting oyer 
the n isfortunes of his fellow- citizens: For Cicero, who in his eizhih 
Philippic mentions the ſpectitors concern when they ſaw the cit 
of Marſeilles carried in triumph, would not have omitted thoſ: 
other affecting circumſtances. The ſoldiers, on feſtivals of this 
kind, were allowed the liberty, during the proceſſion, of ſinging 
verſes, which ſometi nes contained the victor's praiſ.s, but were 
much oftener ſatyrs on him. Szetonius tells us, that they now re- 
proached their General with his debauchery, and revived the ſuſ- 
picion which he had formerly lain under during his ſtay at the 
| | | Court 
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that the money carried in theſe proceſſions as the V. of R. 
fruits of his victories, amounted to ſixty-five thou- , 7%: 
ef. Chr. 
and twenty-two crowns of gold, weighing together 406. Conf. 
twenty thouſand four hundred and fourteen Roman 348250 l. 
unds. | 

Theſe triumphs were followed by rewards to his Suet. in 
ſoldiers, and largeſſes to the citizens: To the firſt, be- Cæſ. 38. 
ſides land and ſettlements according to their ſervices, 
he gave each veteran twenty thouſand ſeſterces, dou- Above 
ble of that ſum to every Centurion, and four times as 11 
much to the Tribunes. One hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand citizens received from his bounty each ten buſh- Above 31. 
els of corn, ten pounds of oil, and four hundred ſeſ- 
terces in money; and, at the ſame time, the whole 
body of the people was treated with the greateſt pro- 
fuſion at twenty-two thouſand tables placed in the 
ſtreets. To theſe expences Cæſar further added pub- 
lic ſpectacles of all forts. - For the Circenfian games, 
the Circus was enlarged on both fides, and a canal 
ſunk round it : And ſeveral young men of the great- 
eſt families ran the races in chai drawn, ſome by 
four, ſome by two horſes, and ſome on a ſingle horſe. 
The Trojan game was acted by two companies of leſ- 
ſer and larger boys, children of the nobility. The 
hunting of wild beaſts was repreſented for five days 
together; and at laſt a battle was fought by five hun- 
dred foot, twenty elephants, and thirty horſe on each 
ſide; to make room for which the goals were taken 
away, and in their room two camps pitched oppoſite 


Court of Nicomedes, King of Bithynia; a ſuſpicion which gave 
him great offenc-, but which he could never get clear of, not- 
withſtanding his oath to the contrary. Svet. in C&ſ. xlix. 57. 
Pliny fays that, diſſatisfied with the rew*r1s beſtowed on them, 
they reproached him with the bad food they had lived on at Dyrr- 
hachium. Plin. xix. 8. And Dio writes that they -I] told hin with 
one voice, If you aft the honeft part (by reſi ning your uſurped 
power) you will be puniſh:d; but, if e continue 19 be unjuſt, 
you may continue to reign over us. Dio, I. xliii. il 
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5 to one another. Wreſtlers too performed for three 
I. of R. gays together in a fladium provided for the purpoſe in 


. the field of Mars. A lake was ſunk in the leſſer Co- 


45. deta, in which the people were entertained with the 

406 Conſ. repteſentation of Egyptian and Tyrian gallies of two, 

three, and four benches of oars, and a ſea- fight. He 

alſo dedicated this year his temple to Venus Genitrix , 

opened his new Forum ; and celebrated the funeral 
obſequies of his daughter Julia, Pompey's wife. 

Many Roman Knights, to make their court to the 
Dictator, and pleaſe the populace, debaſed themſelves 
_ in fo far as to enter the liſts of gladiators. Furms Lepti- 
Cel. 39. mus, a man of a prætorian family, and Q. Calpenus, 

who had been a Senator, fought a prize in the Forum. 
Decimus Laberius, a Roman Knight, acted a mimic 
piece of his own compoſition, in compliance with Cæ- 
ſur's will; and, being immediately preſented with 
40361. five hundred thouſand ſeſterces and a gold ring, he 
went from the ſtage, through the orcheftra, into the 
ſeats aſſigned for the equeſtrian order. 
Suet.in When theſe feſtivals and rejoicings were over, Cz/ar 
Cal, 41, turned his attention towards matters of ſtate and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. He filled up the vacancies 
in the Senate, advanced ſeveral Commoners to the 
dignity of Patricians, and enlarged the number of 


s Laberius, to get to his place, was obliged to paſs over the 
benches of the Senators; and Cicero, as he came by him, faid to 
him, I would make room for you on our benches, if we were not 
alrendy too much crowded : meaning to ridicule Laberius, and at 
the ſme time to reflect on the number of new Senators. The 
Poet made him this ſmart anſwer : You ſurpriſe me; for you were 
wont to fit on two flools at once; a proverbial expreſſion to ſigni- 
fy a trimmer. It appears that the Knights were greatly diſguſted 
to ſee ong of their body upon the ſtage, and that Laberius, had 
conſented to appear there againſt his will. We are told, that, to 
make ſome amends, and to ſhew a ſpirit more ſuitable to his rank, 
he inſerted ſome lines, which gave offence to Cæſur, and engaged 

im to award the prize to Publius Syrus, Laberius's competitor 
Romans, we are loſing our liberty. He, who is feared by many, 
has many to fear. Neceſſe eft multos timeas, quem multi timent. 
Macrob. Sat. xi. 3. 
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Prætors, Ædiles, Quæſtors, and inferior magiſtrates, V. of R 


reſtoring ſuch as had been diſgraced by the Cenſors, 
or condemned for bribery in elections. He admitted 


to the offices of the Republic the ſons of thoſe who * 


had been proſcribed by Syla. He introduced Gauls 
and other foreigners, who had enriched themſelves in 
his ſervice, into the Senate; and, on this account, he 


has been greatly cenſured . Dio and Macrobius tell 


us, that he increaſed the number of Senators to nine 
hundred, whereas the Houſe formerly did not conſiſt 
of above ſix hundred: And ſuch an augmentation, 
we may obſerve, is greatly recommended in a letter 
to Cæſar, attributed to Salluſt, the hiſtorian, concern- 
ing the regulation of the Senate. But we have no 
mention of this matter in any of Cicero's letters, or in 
any authentic writing ; nor of the augmentation of 
magiſtrates mentioned by Suetonims: Though the in- 
creaſe of the Senate, if true, implied that of the ma- 
giſtrates, that there might be Quæſtors enough to fill 
up the annual vacancies of the Senate without any 
particular creation of Senators. We are told, that 
from this time there were 14 Prætors, and 40 Quæ- 
ſtors. . 


The choice of the magiſtrates he ſo divided with Sue in 
the people, that, excepting only the competitors for Cf 41. 


the conſulſhip, they choſe one half of them, and he 
the other half: And his way was to recommend ſuch 
as he had pitched upon, by billets diſperſed through 
the ſeveral tribes to this effect: Cæſar, the Dieclator, 


t Suetonius, c. Ixxx. fays that. on this occaſion, the following 
adv.r:iſement was tiu k up in different parts of the city: Bonum 
faftum. Ne quis Senatori nus curiam monſirare velit : ** This 3s 
to vive notice, that perſons are deficed not to ſhow any of the 
new Senators the way to the Senate- hauf.“ And, according to 
Mac robius, the grent increaſe of Senators occaſioned a joke of Ci- 
cero; who, being applied to by one of his friends for his intereſt 
to get his ſon-in-law wide a Senator in one of the municipal towns: 
At Rome, ſaid he, the thing is eaſy. At Pompeii it is more diffi- 
cult.“ f 
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to ſuch a tribe + I recommend to you ſuch and ſuch perſons, 
that, by the favour of your votes, they may attain ts the 
reſpectiue honours they ſue for. We do not, however, 
find any diviſion of magiſtracies between Cæſar and 
the people in Cicero's letters: It appears, on the con- 
trary, that the Conſuls, Pretors, Ædiles, Tribunes 
and Quzſtors were all elected according to the uſual 
forms. 

He reſtrained the trial of cauſes to two ranks of 
Judges, thoſe of the Equeſtrian and Senatorian orders, 


laying aſide the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, who 


had before made a third _ 

In the quality of Maſter 6f Manners, he ſurveyed 
the people, but not in the uſual method or place. He 
made the cen/us in the ſeveral ſtreets by thoſe called 
Domini inſularum ; and he reduced the number of 
thoſe who received corn from the public, from three 
hundred and twenty thouſand to one hundred and fif- 
ty thouſand. And, to prevent all riots for the future 
upon account of the ſurvey, he ordered, that, every 
year, a choice ſnould be made by lot, by the Prætor, 
in the room of ſuch as died, out of thoſe who had not 
been enrolled for the receipt of corn. He reduced 
the number of the poor citizens, by ſending fourſcore 
thouſand into colonies beyond ſeas. He enacted, that 
no freeman of the city above twenty, and under forty, 
ſhould be allowed to abſent himſelf three years toge- 
ther from Italy; that no Senator's ſon ſhould go into 
foreign parts, unleſs in the retinue of ſome Governor; 
and that thoſe who had paſture ground ſhould have 
no leſs than a third part of their ſhepherds free-born. 
He made all ſuch as practiſed phyſic in Rome, and all 
maſters of liberal arts, free of the city, in order to fix 
them in it, and invite others to the place. To many, 
who had ſhewed themſelves zealous in his cauſe, he 
communicated the like favour : And we havea proof 
from one of Cicero's letters, that, in beſtowing this 

privilege, 
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privilege, he acted with diſcretion. For, having found V. of R. 
that ſome of his friends had abuſed his confidence by g. Ohr 
expoſing this privilege to ſale, he made a general re- 48. 
vocation of ſuch grants, and examined anew the 406 Conf. 
grounds upon which they had been, given. He en- Ef. Fam. 
couraged marriages at the ſame time, and decreed Niem vi. 
rewards to thoſe who had a numerous offspring. 45. 

He diſappointed the expectation of many in his Dio, I. 43. 
regulation concerning debts. Several of his followers _ 155 
were in hopes that theſe would be wholly ca celled; * 42. 
a thing, as we have ſeen, that was frequently moved 
for; but he ordered that the debtors ſhould ſatisfy 
their creditors, deducting only what intereſt had been 
paid ſince the com mencement of the civil war, by 
virtue of which order, Suetonius ſays, a ſourth part 
of the debt was loſt. 

He aboliſhed all companies of artificers but ſuch Suet. in 
as were of ancient eſtabliſhment : For the corpora- Cæf 42. 
tions of later inſtitution had been chiefly erected by 
turbulent magiſtrates, ſuch as Clodis, with a view to 
have in the city ſo many companies to vote, or re- 
giments to fight for them. 

Luxury being carried to great excels in dreſs, fur- 
niture, building, eating, and ſepulchral monuments, 
he revived the ſumptuary laws, and was very deſir- 
ous to carry them into execution. He laid duties on 
the importation of foreign commodities; and the 
uſe of coaches, jewels, and ſcarlet cloth was allowed 
only to certain perſons, We are told that he appointed 
Commiſſioners to inſpect the markets, ard ſeize upon 
all the victuals which were expoſed to fale contrary 
to law; and that he ſent officers into private houles, 
to take off the tables the prohibited raritics, when 
he heard of any prevarications in this particular. All 
this care, however, was to no purpoſe : Luxury ſtill „g Att. 
continued to prevail. viii. 7. 

He was indefatigable and very ſtrict in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. He inforced the laws againſt 


u Jus laborioſiſſimè ac ſev2rifſime dixit. Suet, 43. 
crimes 


_ 
- 
„ 
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Y. of R. erimes by more ſevere puniſhments: And, becauſe 


Bel Gr the rich were eaſily induced to tranſgreſs, by reaſon of 
their being only puniſhed with baniſhment, he ſtripped 
406 Conſ. parricides or .murderers of their whole eſtates, and 
Suet. in other offenders of one half. He turned ſuch as were 
Cal. 43. convicted of bribery out of the Senate; and he diſ- 
ſolved the marriage of a Senator of pretorian rank, 
who had married a woman two days after her divorce 
from a former huſband, though there was no ſuſpi- 
Cion of any former unlawful commerce betwixt them. 
Dio, 43- One of the moſt conſiderable as well as moſt uſeful 
Phil. l. 8. of his laws was, that no Pretor ſhould bold any pro- 
vince more than one year, or a Conſul more than two. This 
was a regulation that had been often wiſhed for, as 
Cicero ſays, in the beſt times; and what one of the 
ableſt Dictators of the old Republic had declared to 
be its chief ſecurity, not to ſuffer great and arbitrary 
commands to be of long duration; but to limit them at leaſt in 
lime, if it was not convenient to limit them in power. Cz/ar 
knew by experience that the prolongation of theſe ex- 
traordinary commands, and the habit of ruling king- 
doms, was the readieſt way not 'only to inſpire con- 
tempt of the laws, but to give a man the power to 
ſubvert them. He ſecured by this law his own poſ- 
ſeſſion and power from the attempts of all future in- 
vaders; and, after him, it was the moſt proper to ſe- 
cure the liberties of the State, by preventing any 
other man from doing what Pompey and he himſelf 
bad done. : 

It was at this time alſo, that he ſet himſelf 10 re- 
form the calendar ,, a work of general benefit to man- 
kind. The Roman year, from the old inititution of 
Numa, was lunar; borrowed from the Greeks ; among 
whom it conſiſted of three hundred and fifty-four days. 
Numa added one more to them, to make the whole 
number odd, which was thought the moſt fortunate ; 


x Mamercus Amilius —Maxiwam autem, ait, ejus cuſtodiam eſſe, 
ſi magna imperia diuturna non eſſent; et temporis modus impone- 
retur, quibus juris imponi non poſſet. Liv. iv. 24. 


and, 
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ſe and, to fill up the deficiency of his year to the mea- V. of R. 

f ſure of the /olar courſe, inſerted likewiſe, or intercala- 5 E. 4 
d ted, after the manner of the Greeks, an extraordinary vo a 
d month of twenty-two days, every. ſecond year, and 406 Conf. Wl 
e twenty-three every fourth, between the twenty - third —_ 
* and twenty- fourth day of February. If Numa had ſtuck Al 
1 to the lunar year of 354 days, by this intercalation 4 
e his year would have been as regular as that of Cz/ar, | 
j- but, by adding his odd day, each year deviated from 11 
1 the /olar one whole day too much: Which irregulari- Wy 
l ty he might eaſily have corrected by ſtriking out of of 
— the intercalary month eight days every eighth year. 11 
8 This, however, was not done, and there appears to WI 
8 have been a progreſſion of all the months in the year, . | 
e relatively to the ſeaſons: And we find, that the Con- {18 
D ſuls, and other magiſtrates entered upon their offices 1 
y in different ages of the Republic, in January, in De- [7 
ö cember, in October, in July, and in March; though the bl 
r commencement of their magiſtracies muſt have been 

. always in the winter- ſeaſon. Numa committed the 

q care of theſe intercalations to the College of Prieſts ; 

1 who, it is commonly aflerted, partly by a negligent, 

) partly by a ſuperſtitious, but chiefly by an arbitrary 

. abuſe of their power, uſed either to drop or to in- 

. ſert them, as it was found moſt convenient to them- 


ſelves or their friends to make the current year longer 
or ſhorter. But, when the laſt intercalation was made 
in the year 101, Pompey being ſole Conſul, the firſt 
of January of the following year was very near the 
winter ſolſtice, and therefore in its right place; and 
| the great confuſion, in the year 707, proceeded from 
| the omiſſion of the intercalary months during fix ſuc- 
ceſſive years. Cæſar reſolved to put an end to this 
diſorder for the future, as well as for the preſent, 
by aboliſhing the ſource of it, the uſe of intercala- 
tions; and, inſtead of the lunar, to eftabliſh the /o- 
lar year, adjuſted to the exact meaſure of the ſun's 
revolution in the zodiac, or to that period of time in 
which it returns to the point from which it ſet out: 

And 
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And as this, according to the aſtronomers of that 
age, was ſuppoſed to be three hundred and ſixty-five 
day and fix hours, fo he divided the days into twelve 
artificial months, and to ſupply the deficiency of ſix 
hours, by which they fell ſhort of the ſun's complete 
courſe, he ordered a day to be intercalated every 
fourth year between the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth of February. But, to make this year begin 


and end regularly, he was forced to inſert into the 


current year two extraordinary months between Novem- 
ber and December; the one of thirty-three, the other 
of thirty-four days; beſides (add Suetonius and Cen- 
forinus) the ordinary intercalary month of twenty- 
three days, which fell into it of courſe. But Dio is 
poſitive, that he added no more than ſixty-ſeven days : 
And, though his authority is not deciſive, yet as he 
ſeems to have examined this point, and there is no 
1 there having been any intercalation 
ſince the beginning of the civil war, ſixty- ſeven days 
were ſufficient to replace the months in their proper 
ſeaſons; which fixty-/even days were loſt, ſince 701, 
by the omiſſion of three intercalations. All this was 
effected by the care and ſkill of S genes, a celebrated 
aſtronomer of Alexandria, whom Ge ar had brought 
to Rome for that purpoſe: And a new calendar was 
formed upon it by Flavius, a Scribe, digeſted accord- 
ing to the order of the Roman feſtivals, and the old 
manner of computing their days by calends, ides, and 
nones; which was publiſhed and authoriſed by the 
Dictator's edict not long after his return from Africa. 
This year therefore was the longeſt that Rome had 
ever known, conſiſting of fourteen months, or four hun- 
dred and twenty-two days; and is called the laſt of the 
confuſion, becauſe it introduced the Julian or ſolar year, 
with the commencement of te enſuing January; 
which continues in uſe to this day in all Chriſtian 


y This day was called Biſſextus from its being a repetition or du- 
plicate of the Het of the calends of March, which fell always on 
the twenty-fourth; and hence our intercalary, or Leap-year, is 
ſtill called Bifſextile, See Middl. p. 170. 
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the old and new ſiyle *. 


All the regulations mentioned above were not en- 


3 


2097 
Bef. C 


03 
countries, without any other variation than that of V. of R. 


hr. 


acted merely by Cz/ar's diftatorial authority: They 406 Conf. 


were confirmed either by decrees of the Senate, or or- 
ders of the People, according to their nature, Indeed 
grants to foreign Princes were often made in the 
name of the Senate, though the affair had not been 
referred to the Houſe, but this had been praQtiſed 
before Ce/ar's reign, and theſe jobs had been eſteem- 
ed the perquiſites of the Conſuls *. 

The Dictator diſtinguiſhed himſelf alſo, during his 
ſtay at Rome, by the greateſt acts of clemency and 
generolity to his moſt avowed enemies, M. Marcel- 
lus, who, when Conſul, began the attack upon C#z- 


ſar, and proſecuted it for three years by his relations, 


whom he got ſucceſſively into the firſt dignity of the 


2 This difference of the o and new flyle was occaſioned by a 
regulation made by Pope Gregory, A. D. 1582 ; for it having been 
obſerved, that the computation of the vernal equinox was fallen 
back 10 days from the time of the Council of Nice, when it was 
found to be on the 21ſt of March; according to which all the 


feſtivals of the Church were then ſolemnly ſettled ; Pope Gregory, 


by the advice of aſtronomers, cauſed ten days to be entirely funk 
and thrown out of the current year, between the 4th and 15th 
of October. ; 

a Ep. Fam. ix. 15. Middl. p. 152. While Tamftill at 
„ Rome, and attend the Forum, fays Cicero, in a letter to 
« Papirius Pætus, the Senate's decrees are all drawn at our 
« friend's * houſe ; and, whenever it comes into his head, my 
„name is ſet down as if preſent at drawing them; fo that 
I hear from Armenia and Syria of decrees faid to be 
made at my motion, of which I had never heard a ſyllable 
at home. Do not take me to be in jeſt, for I aſſure you, that 
I have received letters from Kings from the remoteſt parts 
of the earth, to thank me for giving them the title of King; 
when, ſo far from knowing that any ſuch title had been de- 


in being. What is then to be done? Why, as long as our 
Maſters of Manners continues here, I will follow your advice; 
but, as ſcon as he is gone, will run away to join you over a 
plate of muſhrooms.” Was it not a great grievance that Cz/ar 
ſhould grant favours, without the privacy of the Senate, to men 


lo inſignificant that Cicero had never heard of them? 


creed to them, I knew not even that there were any ſuch men 


State, 
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V. of R. State, retired, after the battle of Pharſalia, to Mity- 
Bel Chr. Ene, Where he lived in eaſe without making any ad- 
45. Vances to Ceſar, and it was with difficulty he con- 
406 Coat. ſented that his friends ſhould ſue for his pardon. In 
an aſſembly of the Senate, Piſo, Cz/ar's father-in- 

law, undertook to broach the affair, and immediate- 

ly C. Marcellus, brother to Marcus, threw himſelf 

at Cæſar's feet; upon which the whole Senate riſing 

from their ſeats, ſeconded the requeſt. Cz/ar com- 
plained of the moroſeneſs of Marcellus, and made a 
parallel of his behaviour with that of others to- 

wards him, and particularly with that of S. Sulpicius, 

his collegue in the conſulate; but preſently declared, 
contrary to all their expectations, that, whatever offence 

he had received from the man, he could refuſe no- 

thing to the interceſſion of the Senate, though he 

knew that he had many enemies who had deſigns 

upon his life. And it was upon this occaſion, that 

Cicero delivered that ingenious and eloquent panegy- 

ric on Ceſar, in which he juſtifies the Dictator's con- 

duct in the civil war, and profeſſes a perſonal af- 

fection for him, and zeal for the preſervation of his 

life, infomuch that he declares himſelf ready to put 

himſelf between a pointed dagger and his body“. 
Marcellus, 


b The whole hiſtory of this tranſaction is related by Cicero, in a 
letter to Sulpicius, Ep. Fam. iv. 4. Melm. ix. 17. 

: c * Now proceed I to your heavy charge and gloomy fuſpicions 
Guthrie, « (ſays Cicero to Ceſar, in his ſpeech for Marcellus) all which 
Vol. i. p. ought to be guarded againſt not more by you than by every 
167-171. Roman, eſpecially by us whom you have preſerved: And, 
Middl. p. though I hope they are groundleſs, yet never thall I endeavour, 
167. by my expreſſions, to extenuate them; for your circumſpection 
is our ſafety; and, were I to err on any extreme, it ſhould be 
„that of tos much caution, rather than too little prudence. But who 
„can be ſuch a madman ? Is he of your friends? Who can be 
more ſo than they whom, contrary to their own expectations, 
« you brought from ruin! Is he of thoſe who followed you to the 
field? Where is the wretch fo franti:, as not to prefer even to 
„ his own life, the life of the man, under whoſe command he 
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Marcellus, however, did not live to enjoy the benefit V. of R. 
of his pardon. He had left Mitylene in „ Bel. Ghr 

| 8 
: > Conf. 


* has -riſen to all that ambition could wiſh! But, if your friends 
« enter into no conſpiracy, may not your foes? Where are theſe 
to be found! For all, who formerly were fo, either owed their 
death to their own /fubbornneſs, or their life to your mercy. 
Thus no man who ever was your foe is now alive, or, if a- 
live, he is now your determined friend. ; 

« Yet, as the mind of man is fo dark and fo impenetrable, we 
*© ought to increaſe your diſtruſt, and, at the fame time, your 
circumſpection. For, ſhew me the man fo new to the affairs 
* of life, ſuch a novice in this State, ſo unheeding either his 
« own or the common ſafety, as not to be ſenſible, that in your 
„ preſervation his own is included, and upon your life depends 
the life of every Roman? For my part, when I meditate 
night and day on the accidents of life, the uncertain enjoyment 
„of health, and the frailty to which nature is ſubjeQed; I 
„ tremble, I grieve, that this State, which ought to be eter- 
nal, ſhould exiſt in the breath of one mortal. But if, with hu- 
man accidents and doubtful events depending on the natural 
« conſtitution, treaſon and villainy ſhall co-operate, to me it 
appears, that a God, were he willing, muſt be unable to fave 
„this country. | 

By you, alone, O Cæſar] every thing, which you ſee over- 
„ thrown and overturned by the unavoidable calamities of war, is 
to be replaced: Public juſtice muſt be reſtored, public credit 
* muſt be retrieved ; the luſts of mankind ſuppreſſed, the race of 
* mankind propagated, and every drooping branch of the conſti- 
„ tution, that now hangs its head, is to be reared and ſupport- 
ed by the vhotCOmg Heeriey of laws. There is no denying 
„ that, in fo fierce a civil war, amidſt fuch a combuſtion 25 
„arms and opinions, in every event the State muſt receive a 
* ſhock, by the beating down ſome of her moſt graceful orna- 
ments and primeſt bulwarks. For the head of each party, in 
the ſtorm of war, was forced on many meaſures which he 
* would have diſapproved of in the calm of peace, You alone are 
* the phyſician to bind up theſe bleeding wounds of your country, 
and every application from any other hand muſt prove ineffec- 
« tual. | : Ne 

With reluctance, therefore did I hear from your mouth that 
«* ſ1ying, which diſcoyers at once the hero and the philoſopher : 
That you had lived long enough either for nature or for glory. 
Enough, if you will, for nature; nay, I wilt add for ghry too: 
But ſurely not for the chief purppſe of life, your country ! Give 
« over, therefore, I conjure you, that philoſophical contempt 
of death. Do not be a ſage at the expence of your country: 

Vor, VIL > a « For 
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V. of R. f the following year, and was come as far as Hi. 


Be r. e on his way towards Rome z where he was killed 
ads | | by 
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Fort it has often reached my ears, that it is commonly in your 
* mouth, that you hade lived long enough for yourſelf. True! 
i If I could ſuppoſe. that you lived for yourſelf, and was born 
for yourſelf alone, But now that your courage and conduct 
* are connected with the ſafety of Romans, and the conſtitution of 
« Rome ; ſo far are you from having completed, that you have 
not yet laid the foundations of thoſe great deſigns you medi- 
„ tate. Thus you limit your life, not by the good of your coun- 
<< try, but the intentions of your equity: Yet even that is not 
% enough for the purpoſes of glory; which, wiſe as you are, 
« you, muſt own to be the ruling [avs] of your ſoul. 
« Shall I then, ſay you, leave behind me but a ſcanty portion 
« of glory Les: to others it would be ſufficient : But to Cæ- 
<< /ar it is but ſcanty. For what conſidered by itſelf is great, 
«+ may prove but little when compared with the degrees to which 
it may be extended. If this was to be the end of your im- 
„ mortal acts, that, after conquering all your enemies, you ſhould 
© leave the Republic in the condition in which it is now; conſider, 
<< I beſeech you, whether your divine virtue would not excite an 
„% admira tion of you rather than any real glory: For glory is the 
« jlluftrious fame of many and great ſervices either to our friends, 
% our country, or to the whole race of manki 4; 7 
« This part, therefore, ill remains; there is one more 
to be performed by you; to eſtabliſh the Republic again, 
„ that you may reap the benefit of it yourſelf in peace and pro- 
« ſperity. When you have paid this debt to your country, and 
* ed the ends of your nature by a ſatiety of living, you may 
< then tell us, if you pleaſe, that you have lived long enough - 
« Yet what is it, after all, that we can really call long, of 
„ which there is an end? For when that end is once come, 
« all paſt pleaſure is to be reckoned as nothing, ſince no 
« more of it is to be expected. Though your mind, I know, 
4 was never content with theſe narrow. bounds of life which na- 
44 ture has aſſigned to us, but jnflamed always with an ardent 
4 love of inamortality.  - ACT, 
Nor indeed is this to be conſidered as your life, which is 
 « compriſed in this body and breath; but that, that, I fay is 
4 your life, which is to flouriſh in the memory of all ages: 
« Which poſterity will cheriſh, and eternity itſelf propagate. It 
« is to this that you muſt attend; to this that you muſt form 


« yourſelf : Which has many things already to-admire, yet wants 


<«< ſomething ſtill, that it may praiſe in you. Poſterity will be 
„amazed to hear and read of your commands, provinces; the 
* Rhine, the Ocean, the Nike ; your innumerable battles, _ 

| « able 


fore, but more 
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by P. 
though he 


: 


had been Quaſtor, and was of a family 


307 
Magius Cilo, his friend and companion; wha, 7: of R. 
ich Bef- Chr. 


406 Con 


« dible vi&t>ries, infinite monuments, ſplendid triumphs : But, un- 


« lefs this city be eſtabliſhed again by your wiſdom and counſels, 
« your name indeed will wander far and wide, yet will have no 
certain feat or place at laſt, where to fix itſelf. There will be 
« alſo, among thoſe who are yet unborn, the ſame controverſy 
« that has been among us; when ſome will extol your actions 
« to the ſkies; others perhaps will find ſomething defective in 
« them ; and that one thing above all, if you ſhould not extin- 
«« guiſh this flame of civil war, by reſtoring liberty to your 
country: For the one may be looked upon as the effect of 
« fate, but the other is the certain act of wiſdom. 

« Pay a reverence, therefore, to thoſe Judges who will paſs 


40 — wg upon you in ages to come; and with leſs 88 | 


« per than we, ſince they will neither be biaſſed by or 
„ party, nor prejudiced by hatred or enyy to you; and though 
* this, as ſome falfly imagine, ſhould then have no relation to 
«© you, yet it concerns you certainly, at the preſent, to act in 
« ſuch a manner, that no oblivion may ever obfcure the luſtre 
« of your praiſes. | | 

Various were the inclinations of the citizens, and their opi- 
“ nions wholly divided: Nor did we differ only in ſentiments 
„ and wiſhes, but in arms alſo and camps: The merits of the 
« cauſe were dubious, and the contention between two celebrated 
Leaders: Many doubted what was the beft ; many what was 
convenient; many what was decent ; ſome alſo what was lawful: 

The Commonwealth, at length, got over this ruinous this deſtruc- 
tive war: Victory favoured the man whoſe reſentment was not 
« inflamed by conqueſt, but ſoftened by clemency ; the man who 
did not condemn to exile, or death, the enemy againſt whom 
« he was exaſperated. Some quitted their arms; they were for- 
e ced from others. That citizen is unjuſt and odious, who, when 
e hoſtilities are laid aſide in the field, retains them in his boſom ; 
« much more juſtifiable is he who lays down his life in the 
« field of battle, and ſeals with his blood the cauſe he has em- 
« braced. | | | 

« Bur ſince all civil diſcord is now ſubdued by the arms, or ex- 
« tinguiſhed by the clemency of the victor, let us all think and act 
« with unanimity. It is, O Cz/ar, only by your remaining 
««-fife and fixed in the fame principles which you have hereto- 


abe preſcrveds. Therefor: all of us who wiſh” the proſperity 

of our country, beg and intreat, that you would provide for 

« your life and ſafety ; and all of d, (I freak for others what I 

„ myſelf feel) a5 you per ſome reaſon to be cautious, pre- 
| | 2 


« miſe 


rticularly this day expreſſed, that we can 
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| Y.of R. which had borne ſome of the public offices, had at- 
Bel Abr tached himſelf to the fortunes of Marcellus, and fol- 
is. lowed him through the wars, and in his exile. 
406 Con. After having given him two wounds, the one in his 
Madl. p. ſtomach, the other in his head near the ear, he ſtab- 
177 0g bed himſelf with the ſame poniard. As ſoon as the 
p. 195. news reached Rome, it raiſed a general conſternation: 
And, from the ſuſpicious nature of the times, all 
people's thoughts were preſently turned upon Cæſar, 
as if he were privately the contriver of it; and, 
from the wretched fate of ſo illuſtrious a citizen, 

every man began to think himſelf in danger. Cicero 
was greatly ſhocked at it, and ſeemed to conſider it 
as the prelude of ſome greater evil to enſue; and 
Atticus, ſignifying his concern upon it, adviſes him 
to take a more particular care of himſelf, as being 
the only conſular Senator left, who ſtood expoſed to 
any envy. But Cz/ar's friends ſoon cleared him of 
all ſuſpicion ; as indeed the fact itſelf did, when the 
circumſtances came to be known, and fixed the whole 
Ad Att. guilt of it on the fury of Magius. It was Cicero's 
A. 10. conjecture that Magius, oppreſſed with debts, and 
apprehending ſome trouble on that ſcore, at his re- 
turn to Rome, had been urging Marcellus, who was 
his ſponſor for ſame part of them, to furniſh him 
with money to pay the whole; and, by receiving a 
- denial, was provoked to the madneſs of killing his 
5 _ Patron. Others aſſign a different reaſon, as the rage 
bol jealouly, and the impatience of ſeeing others more 
| favoured by Marcellus than himſelf ©. 221 
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| « miſe not only to guard you by day, and watch you by night, 
« but to form with our own bodies and our own breaſts, the 
« hall of your defence.” 

Though all this was mere compliment in Cicero, it might 
have been ſpoken with great truth and fincerity ; for certain it is, 
that at this time, no power leſs than that of a DiQator, as 
Ceſar was, could remedy the difarders of the State. 
| d S. Sulpicius, who, in a letter to Cicero, gives the account 
above, tells him, that the Athenians refuſed to grant a 47 of 
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+ Soon after the affair of Marcellus, Cicero- had ano- R. of Ye 


ther occaſion of trying both his eloquence and in- 
tereſt with Ce/ar in the cauſe of Ligarius; who was 


gainſt Cæſar in the African war, in which he had 


borne a conſiderable command. His two brothers, 8 


however, had been on Cz/ar's ſide; and, being re- 
commended by Panſa, and warmly ſupported by Ci- 
cero, had almoſt prevailed for his pardon; when Q. 
Tubero, who had an old quarrel with him, being de- 
ſirous to obſtruct it, and knowing Cz/ar to be par- 
ticularly exaſperated againſt all thoſe, who, throu 

an obſtinate averſion to him, had renewed the war in 
Africa, accuſed him, in the uſual forms, of an uncom- 
mon zeal and violence in proſecuting that war. Cæ- 
ſar is ſaid to have privately encouraged the proſe- 


V 


707. 
Bef. Chr. 


now in exile, on account of having been in arms a- 406 Conſ. 


cution, and ordered the cauſe to be tried in the Fo- Plut in 


rum, where he ſat upon it in perſon, ſtrongly pre- 
ſſeſſed againſt the criminal, and determined to lay 
Id of any plauſible pretence of condemning him: 
But the force of Cicero's eloquence, exerted with all 
his ſkill in a cauſe which he had much at heart, 
got the better of all his prejudices, and extorted a 
pardon from him againſt his will *, This anten. 
1 | after 


burial for him within the city, ſaying, that it was 8 
their religion, and had never been indulged to any man. He 


was therefore buried without the city in the Academy. Midal. p. 


172. Ep. Fam. iv. 12. 
e The merit of this ſpeech, ſays Dr. Middleton, is too well 
known to want to be enlarged upon: Thoſe who read it will find 
no reaſon to charge Cicero with flattery : But the free ſpirit, 
which it breathes, in the face of that power to which it was ſu- 
ing for mercy, muſt give a great idea of the art of the Speaker, 
who could deliver ſuch bold truths without offence ; as well as of 
the generoſity of the Fudge who heard them not only with patience, 
but approbation. Middl. p. 19 3—175. AS 
« Obſerve, Cæſar, fays he, with what fidelity I plead Liga- 
* riuss cauſe, when I betray even my own by it. O that ad- 
e mirable clemency, worthy to be celebrated by every kind of 
* praiſe, letters, monuments! M. Cicero defends a criminal before 


X 3 & you, 


C. 


„ de Roa Hieroxy, Book x. 


V. of R. after his return, lived in great confidence with Bru- 


, tus, Who found him a fit perſon to bear part in the 
1 CITES conſpiracy 
406 Conſ. 


« you; by proving him not to have been in thoſe ſentiments in 

*. which he owns himſelf to have been: Nor does he yet fear 

your ſecret thoughts, or, while he is pleading for another, 

4% what may occur to you about himſelf. See, I fay, how little 

he is afraid of you. See with what a courage and gaiety of 

« ſpeaking your generoſity and wiſdom inſpire me. I will raiſe my 

voice to ſuch a pitch that the whole Roman . may hear 

« me. After the war was not only begun, Cæſar, but, in a 

40 5 meaſure, finiſhed, when I was driven by no neceflity, 

went, by choice and judgment, to join myſelf with thoſe 

ho had taken arms againſt you. Before whom do I ſay this ? 

„Why before him who, though he knew it to be true, yet re- 

« ſtored me to the Republic, before he had even ſeen me; who 

« wrote to me from Egypt, that I ſhould be the fame man that 

I had always been; and, when he was the only Emperor within 

„ the dominion of Nome, ſuffered me to be the other; and to 

% hold my laurelled faſces, as long as I thought them worth 

« holding. Do you then, Tubero, call Ligarius's conduct wick- 

4% ed? For what reaſon, fince that cauſe has never yet been cal- 

1% led by that name? Some indeed call it miſtake, others fear; 

& thoſe, who ſpeak more ſeverely, hope, ambition, hatred, ob- 

4 ſtinacy, or, at the worſt, raſhneſs; but no man beſides you 

* has ever called it wickedneſs. For my part, were I to invent a 

proper and genuine name for our calamity, 1 ſhould take it 

for a kind of fatality, that had poſſeſſed the unwary minds 

„of men; that none can think it ſtrange that all human 

« counſels were over-ruled by a divine neceſſity. Call us 

« then, if you pleaſe, unheppy, though we can never be 

« fo under this Conqueror ; but I ſpeak not of us who ſurvive, 

« but of thoſe who fell: Let them be ambitious ; let them be 

« angry; let them be obſtinate ; but let not the guilt of crime, of 

« fury, of parricide, ever be charged on Cn. Pompey and on ma- 

« ny of thoſe who died with him. When did we ever hear any 

1 ſuch thing from you, Ceſar ? Or what other view had you in 

4 the war but to defend yourſelf from injury *—You conſidered it, 

« from the firſt, not as a war, but a ſeceſſion ; not an hoſtile, 

* 4 but a civil diſſenſion: Where both ſides wiſhed well to the 

Republic; yet, through a difference, partly of counſels, part- 

« ly of inclinations, deviated from the common good: The dig- 

« nity of the Leaders was almoſt equal; though not perhaps, 

« of thoſe who followed them; the cauſe was then dubious, ſince 

« there was ſomething which one might aprons on either ſide; - 
« but now that muſt needs be thought the beſt, which the Gods 


66 have favoured : and, after the experience of your clemency, 


« who 
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conſpiracy againſt Ceſar ; but, happening to be taken Y. of R. 
ill near the time of its execution, when Brutus in 727: 


a viſit to him began to lament, that be was fallen . Chr. 


fick in a very unlucky hour; he, preſently raiſing him- 46s om 
ſelf upon his elbow, and, taking Brutus by the hand, 
replied : Yet till, Brutus, if you mean to do any 
thing worthy of yourſelf, 1 am well, Nor did he 
diſappoint Zrutus's opinion of him, for we find him, 
afterwards in the liſt of the conſpirators. 705 
Cicero compoſed, at this time, his panegyric upon 
Cato , which is loſt; But, from the accounts given *» 
| Wn 5:71 


© who can be diſpleaſed with that victory, in which no man fell 
„% who was not actually in arms?” | 
It would have been difficult for Cz/ar to have been angry 
with theſe bold truths. WEE TER OL 
Dr. Middleton (p. 160.) and Abbe Mongautt imagine, that 
Cicero had been left a guardian to Cars's fon, as he was alſo to 
young Lucullus, Cato's nephew. © This teſtunony of Cato's 
„ friendſhip and judgment of him, ſays the former of theſe 
« writers, might induce him the niore readily to pay him this 
„ honour to his memory. It was a matter, however, of noſmall 
« deliberation, in what manner he ought to treat the ſubject: 
His friends adviſed him not to be too explicit and particular in 
<« the detail of Cato's praiſes, but to content himſelf with a ge- 
* neral encomium fot fear of irritating Cz/ar, by puſhing the 
argument too far. In a letter to Atricus, (xii. 4.) he calls this 
„ an Archimedean problem ; but I cannot bit upon any thing, fays 
he, that thoſe friends of. yours will read with pleaſure; of even 
« with patience : Beſides, if I ſhould drop the account of Car 0's 
« votes and ſpeeches in the Senate, and of his political conduct 
in the State, and give a ſlight commendation only of his conſlancy 
4 and gravity, even this will be more than they rare to hear © But 
« the man cannot 40 wake as he deſerves, unleſs it be particu- 
% lorly explained, he foretold all that has happened to 
« uz z and how he took arms to prevent its happening; and part- 
* ed with life rather than fee it happen.” ** Theſe were the 
„ topics, which he reſolved to diſplay with all his force.” 
And the Doctor thinks, that this work was à remarkable proof of 
his being no temporiſer at this time. But, ſince Ceſar and his 
friends were ſo much [pleaſed with the work, it is very evident 
that they did not find their condemnation in it. His orations 
for Marcellus, for Ligarius, and afterward for Dejotarus, may be 
called, with as good reaſon, remarkable proofs of his courage and 
veracity, whereas they are ns. examples of falſeneſs 
4 | and 
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Y.*of R. the work by antiquity, it appears, that he ſpared no 
Bel Chr. Pains to adorn it, Brutus, alſo, compoſed and pub- 
45. liſhed a piece on the ſame ſubject. Cæſar, far from 
406 Cent expreſſing any reſentment, affected to be pleaſed with 
them; yet declared that he would anſwer Cicero's 
and Firtius, in the mean while, drew up a little piece, 
in the form of a letter to Cicero, filled with objec- 

tions to Cato's character, but with high compliments 

to Cicero himſelf, which Cicero took care to make 


public, and called it a ſpecimen of what: Ca/ar's 


work was like to be. Cz/ar's anſwer was not publiſhed 

till the next year, upon his return from Spain, after 

the defeat of Pompey's ſons. It was a laboured invec- 

Tac. An. tive; anſwering Cicero's book paragraph by paragraph, 
iv. 34. and accuſing Cato with all the art and force of his 
Quint. iii. rhetoric, as if in a public trial before Judges; yet with 
Bur 10 expreſſions of great reſpect towards Cicero; whom, 
Cie.” for his virtues and abilities, he compared-to Pericles 
| and Theramenes of Athens: And in a letter upon it to 
Balbus, which was ſhewn by his order to Cicero, he 

Ad * ſaid, that, by the frequent reading of CictRo's. Cato, be 
We 4 was grown more copious ; but, after be bad read Br U- 
us, thought himſelf more eloquent. Wis | 

Midal Brutus, about this time took a reſolution of put- 
103, P. ting away his wife Claudia, to marry Porcia, Bibulus's 
885 widow, and his uncle Cato's daughter; a ſtep for 
which he was much cenſured ; ſince Claudia had no 

ſtain upon her character; was nobly born ; the ſiſter 

of Appius Claudius; and nearly allied to Pompey; fo 

that his mother Servilia, though Cato's ſiſter, ſeems to 

have been averſe to the divorce, and ſtrongly in the 
Intereſt of Claudia againſt her niece. Ciceros advice 

upon it was, that, if Brutus was reſolved upon the 

\ CY 7" "Ov. thing, 


and ſer vile adulation. If we examine his private correſpondence 
at this period, we ſhall find, that he acted a double part; mak- 
ing his court, on the one hand, to Cæſar, and paſſing his whole 
time with Cæſar's friends, of whom he wes continually aſking 
$5 © - purely 18 F favours z 
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thing, he ſhould do it out of hand, as the beſt way 
to put an end to people's talking; by ſhewing 
that it was not done out of levity. or complaiſance to 


the times, but to take the daughter of Cato, whoſe 406 Cont | 


name was now highly popular : Which Brutus ſoon 
after complied with, and made Porcia his wife, And 
Cicero, when he ſeparated from Terentia, in the begin- 
ning of this year, had thoughts of marrying the 
daughter of Pompey. Nothing ſhews better how 
much they preſumed on Cæſar's mildneſs. He mar- 
ried however, Publilia, a young woman with a great 
fortune, to whom he was Guardian, to ſatisfy, ſays 
Plutarch, his creditors with her money. This drew 
upon him a great deal of cenſure; and was certainly 
an act of the greateſt injuſtice to Terentia, who had 
lived with him upwards of thirty years, and had 
made him the father of two children extremely dear 


to him. | | 
| _ CHAP. 


favours z while, on the other hand, he was perpetually complain- 
ing of the ſtate of affairs, in the bittereſt and moſt unreaſonable 
terms, to Republicans, and to Pompeians then in exile ——The 
following letters accordingly will give the reader a moſt ſatisfacto- 
ry account of his ſentiments and way of life during Cæ ſars ad- 
miniſtration ; And we ſhall accompany them with ſome remarks. 


+, Cicero to Papirivs Pærus. 


«© YOUR letter afforded me a very agreeable inſtance of your Ep. Fam. 
v4 leſt I ſhould” be uneaſy ix. 16. | 

Dat the report which had been brought me hither by Silius;, Melm- 

[This man had brought an account from the army in Africa, viii. 20. 


*« friendſhip, in the concern it expreſſ 


that ſome witticiſms of Cicero had been reported to Cæſar, 
which had given him offence] © I was indeed before perfectly 
«« ſenſible how much you were diſturbed at this eircumſtance, by 
« your care in ſending me duplicates of a former letter upon the 
« fame ſubject: And I then returned ſuch an anſwer as I thought 
« would be ſufficient to abate, at leaſt, if not entirely remove this 
*« your generous ſollicitude. But fince I perceive, by your laſt 
letter, how much this affair ſtil] dwells upon your mind; let 
me aſſure you, my dear Pætus, that I have employed every ar- 

12 N n 4 * 4 1 66 tifice 


Y.of R. 


* 


V. of R. © tier (for we muſt now, my friend, be armed with cunning, as 
707, © well as prudence) 10 conciliate abe good graces of the perſons you 
Bef. Chr. © mention: And, it I miſtake not, my endeavours have not prov- 
. © ed ineffettual, I receive indeed fo mpay marks of reſpect and ; 
406 Conf -« efteem from thoſe who are moſt in Cars favour, that 1 can- F 
«not but flatter myſelf they have a true regard for me. It , 
% muſt be confeſſed, at the ſame time, that a pretended affec- NG 
« tjon is not eaſily diſcernible from a real one, unleſs in ſeaſons ; 
« of dittreſs. For adverſity is to friendſhip what fire is to gold; a 
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* the only infallible teſt to diſcover the genuine from the coun- k 

0 terfeit: as, in all other circumſtances, they both bear the fame Y 

„ common ſignatures. I have one ſtrong reaton, however, to per- - 

« ſuade me of their fincerity : as neither their ſituation, or mine, N 

% can by any means tempt them to diſſemble with me. As to J 

4 that perſon [Car] in whom all power is now centered, I I 

« am not ſenſible that I have any thing to fear: or nothing « 

& more, at leaſt, than what ariſes from that general precarious 3 

« ſtate in which all things muſt ſtand where the fence of laws * 

„is broken down; and that it is impoſſible to pronounce 

% with aflurance of any event, which depends wholly upon the * 

< will, not to ſay the caprice, of another. But this I can with _ 

« confidence affirm, that I have not, in any ſingle inſtance, * 

« given him any juſt occaſion to take offence : and, in the ar- * 

1 ticle you Point out, I have been particularly cautious. There was 1 

« a time, it is true, when I thought it well became me, by " 

« whom Rome itſelf was free, to ſpeak my ſentiments with free- 1 

« dom: But, now that our liberties are no more, I deem it equal- . 

„ly agreeable to my preſent ſituation not to ſay any thing that 1 

% may diſguſt either Ceſar or his favourites. But; were to ſup- ki 

«« preſs every riſing raillery, that might pique thoſe at whom it J 

is directed, I muſt renounce, you , all my reputation as 4 

« wit: And, in good earneſt, it is a character upon which I * 

do not ſet ſo hiek a value as to; be unwilling to reſign, if it *. 

« were in my power. However, I am in no danger of ſuffering 1 

in Cæſar's opinion, by being repreſented as the author of an 1 

2 % ſarcaims to which I have no claim: As his judgment is ms * 
too penetrating ever to be deceived by any impoſition of this na- © 

„ ture. I remember your brother Servius, whom I look upon * 

4 to be one of the moſt learned Critics that this age has pro- v 
| © duced, was ſo converſant in the writings of our Poets, and bo 
| „ had acquired ſuch an excellent and judicious ear, that he * 


MW could immediately diſtinguiſh the numbers of Plautus from 
| „ thoſe of any other author. Thus Cæſar, L am told, when 
| he made his large collection of apothegms, conſtantly rejected 
= % any piece of wit that was brought to him as mine, if it 
happened to be ſpurious: A diſtindtion he is much more able 


to make at preſent, as his particular friends paſs almoſt every T 
% day. of their lives in my company. As our converſation ge- 40 
e nerally turns upon a variety of ſubjects, I frequently ſtrike out 40 


ö thoughts 
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thoughts which they look upon as not altogether void, perhaps, Y. of 

« of ſpirit and i 7” Now thele little fallies of A 12 
together with the general occutrences of Nome, are commonly Bef. Chr. 
« tranſmitted to Cæſar, in purſuance of his own expreſs & 45. 
rections: So that, if any thing of this kind is mentioned by 406 Conf. 
* others as comin; from me, he always diſregards it. You ſee 
then, that the lines you quote, with ſo much propriety, from 
the tragedy of Oenomaus, contain a caution altogether unne- 

« cefſary. For tell me, my friend, what jealouſies can I pollibly 
«, create? Or who will look with enyy upon a man in 

«© humble ſitua tion? But, granting I wete in ever enviable 

«« a ſtate, yet, let me obſerve, that it is the opinion of thoſe 

„ philoſophers who alone ſeem to have underſtood” the true na- 

« ture of virtue, that a good man is anſwerable for nothing 
« farther than his own innocence. Now, in this reſpect, - 
« I think myſelf doubly irreproachable : In the firſt place, as 

« having recommended ſuch public meafures as were for the in- 

o tereſt of the Commonwealth; and, in the next, When I four 

] was not ſufficiently ſupported to render my counſels il, 
that I did not deem it adviſeable to contend farther by arms 
« againſt a ſuperior 2 Moſt certainly, therefore, I can- 

„ not juſtly be accuſed of having failed in the duty of a good 

« citizen. The only part, therefore, that now remains for me, 

« is to be cautious not to expoſe myſelf, by any indiſcreet wor 

« or action, to the reſentment of thoſe in power: A part hic 


« after having quoted the tra of Ozenomuns, puts me in min 
” 6b method of introducing, at the end of thoſe 


« tors in the ſcience of the table: As, in return, they are my 
Yy 


To the ſame. 


«. YOUR very agreeable letter found me wholly diſengaged at Ep. Fam. 
© my Tuſculan villa. I retired hither during the abſence of my &. 18. 
« pupils ¶ Hirtius and Dolabella] whom I have ſent to meet their Melm. viii. 
« victorious friend, in order to conciliate his good graces in my ſa- 22. 

«© vour. 
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V. of R. vour. As Dionyfius, the tyrant, after he had been expelled 
©" 207. from Syracuſe, opened a 5 8 it is ſaid, at Corinth; in the 


0 * 1. b 
Bef Chr fame manner, being driven from my dominions in the Forum, 


I. l have erected a ſort of academy in my own houle ; and | per- 
406 Coul. % ceive, by Jon letter, that you approve the ſcheme, I have 
many reaſons, for approving it too: And ,principally, as it 
 * affords me what is highly expedient in the preſent con- 
juncture, a means of eſtabliſhing an intereſt with thoſe 


2 . 
oa 
* 


.< intentions in this reſpęct may be anſwered, I know not: [ 
can only ſay, that 1 1 45 . had no reaſon to prefer 
the different meaſures which others of the ſame party with 
% myſelf have purſued ; unleſs, perhaps, it would have been more 
s eligible not to have ſurvived the ruin of our cauſe. It would 
, * fo, I confeſs, had Idied either in the camp, or in the field: 
But the former did not happen to be my fate; and, as to the 
« latter, I was never engaged in any action. But, the inglorious 
% manner in which Pompey, together with Scipio, 5 ranius 
« and your friend Lentulus, ſeverally loſt their lives, will ſcarce- 
© ly, 7 ſuppoſe, be thought a more deſirable lot. As to Gato's 
death; it. muſt be acknowledged to have been truly noble: 
« And I can ſtill follow his example, whenever I ſhall be ſo 
« "diſpoſed : Let me only endeavour, as in truth I do, not to be 
% compelled to it by the ſame 8 And this indeed, is my 
« firſt reaſon for engaging in my preſent, ſcheme, My next is, 
that I find it an advantage not only to my health, which be- 
«« gan to be impaired by the intermiſſion of exerciſes of this kind, 
< but alſo to my oratorial talents, if any I ever poſſeſſed ; which 
* would haye totally loſt their vigour, if I had not had recourſe 
* to this method of keeping them in play. The laſt benefit 
„ ſhall mention (and the pripcignl one, I dire fay, in your 
«+ eſtimation) is, that it has introduced me to the uch ung 
% greater number of more delicious peacocks than you have 
* had the devouring of paltry pigeons in all your life, The truth 
« of it is, Whilſt. you are humbly. pPing the meagre broths of 
e the ſneaking Aterius, I am luxuriouſly regaling myſelf with 
5 the ſavoury. ſoups, of the magnificent Hirtius. If you have 
«« any ſpirit then, fly hither, and learn, from our elegant bills of 
„fare, how to refine your own. . . ... To encourage you to 
J do fo, you ſhall be honoured with a chair and cuſhion next 
* — mine, and ſit the ſecond great pedagogue in my celebrated 
% ſchool.” | | 


in whoſe friendſhip I may find a protection. How far my 
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| | Tas Y. of R. 
The following letter to his friend Nic ip ius FicuLus, who 7%. 
was then in exile, is in a more melancholy ſtrain : Bef. Chr. 


* 
* 


LY 
- 7 - 


« 


3 
« THOUGH I have been long looking out for an occaſion of 406 Conf. 
writing to you, yet I have not only been unable to meet with Ep. Fam. 
any particular ſubject for that purpoſe, but find myſelf utterly iv. 13. 
at a loſs even to furniſh out a common letter. The calamities Melm. ix. 


of our country have ſpoiled me for thoſe jocoſe epiſtles, with 3. 


which, in happier days, I'uſed to entertain my friends: As for- 
tune has rendered me incapable of writing, or in truth of think- 
ing upon any ſubject of a chearful nature. There remains ano- 
ther ſpecies of letters of a'grave and ſerious caſt, peculiarly ad- 
apted to theſe miſerable times. But as a letter of this kind ought 
to contain either ſome promiſe of aſſiſting you to ſurmount your 
misfortunes, or ſome arguments to ſupport you under them; 


from theſe too I am likewiſe excluded. Sunk, indeed, as I am 


into the ſame abje fortune as yourſelf; what aſſiſtance can I 
poſſibly offer you ? The truth is, I am obliged to have recourſe 
myſelf to the aid of others: And I have much more reaſon to 
lament that I live upon theſe diſgraceful terms, than to rejoice that 
I am ftill in being. I ſay not this from any extraordinary injuries 
which I have ſuffered in my own perſon: As indeed there is no- 
thing which, in the preſent conjuncture, I could wiſh for my- 
ſelf, that Cz/ar has not voluntarily offered me, Nevertheleſs 
the ſorrows that oppreſs my heart are of ſo ſevere a nature, that 
I think myſelf guilty of a crime in flill continuing to live. For 
I live deprived of many of my moſt intimate friends, whom 
death, or thoſe public calamities which have drivea them from 
their country, have ſeparated from me: As I have likewife loſt, 
by the fame means, all thoſe whoſe good-will I formerly con- 
ciliated, when, by your aſſiſtance, I ſucceſsfully ſtood forth in 
defence of the Republic. I have the unhappineſs, at the fame 
time, to be placed in the midft of the general wreck and plun- 
der of their fortunes : And not only have the pain to hear (but, 
what is far more affecting) am a ſpeQator of the diſſipation of 
the eſtates which belonged to thoſe illuſtrious aſſociates, who 
aſſiſted me in extinguiſhing the flames of that 4 ee conſpi- 
racy. In a word, 4 have the mortification to find myſelf utter- 
ly diveſted of all credit, authority, and honours in that Repub- 
lic, where I once flouriſhed in the full poſſeſſion of theſe glori- 
ous diſtinctions. Cæſar, it is true, acts towards me with the 
utmoſt generofity : But his generoſity cannot reſtore what I have 
loſt by the general violence and confuſion of the times. Thus, 
bereaved of thoſe advantages to which I was habituated by $e- 
nius, by inclination, and by cuſtom, I imagine the world is 
no leſs diſſatisfied with me than I am with myſelſ. Formed in- 
deed as I was by nature to be perpetually engaged in the —_ | 
«6 
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and moſt vg wer occupations, I am now deprived of every 
means, not acting, but thinking to any public purpoſe. 
There was * when my aſſiſtance could have raiſed the ob- 
ſcure, and protecled even the guilty : But now I cannot ſo much 
as fend a favourable promiſe to Nigidius ; to the virtuous and 
learned Nzgigius ; to the man who once flouriſhed in the high- 
eſt credit, and who was always my warmeſt friend! Thus you 
ſee * am totally diſqualified from writing letters to you of 


The only ſubject, that remains to me then, is to endeavour 
to draw off your mind from its inquietudes, by laying before you 
ſuch arguments as may afford you a well-grounded conſolation. 
But, if ever any man was peculiarly — to employ the 
ſtrongeſt rea ſonings of this nature, either for his own uſe, or for 
that of others, moſt undoubtedly it is yourſelf. Such, therefore, 
as may be drawn from the refined ſources of philoſophy, I will 
not pretend to touch ; but ſhall leave them entirely to your own 
ſuggeſtions. Whatever is worthy of a man of true wiſdom and 
fortitude ; whatever is agreeable to that character you have ſuſ- 
tained in the world, and to thoſe ftudies in which you ſo early 
excelled ; whatever, in ſhort, is expected from a great and ex- 
alted mind in the circumſtances wherein you are placed, your 
own reflections will beſt ſupply. I will only take upon myſelf 
therefore to inform you of what I have been able to diſcover 
from my being ſituated in Rome, and giving a particular atten- 
tion to every occurrence that paſſes. I will venture then with 
confidence to aſſure you, that your preſent, troubles (perhaps too 
I might add, that thoſe of the Republic itſelf) will not be of 
long continuance. For, in the firft place, Cz/ar ſeems well- 
inclined to recal you from exile: And, truſt me, I ſpeak 
this from no haſty conjecture. On the contrary, I examine his 
ſentiments and difpoſiton ſo much the more ſtrictly, as I am lets 
biaſſed in his favour by any particular connexions. I am per- 


ſuaded then that the ſingle reaſon for his delaying to reſtore you 


is, that he may, with a better grace, refuſe the ſame favour to 
others, againſt whom he is more warmly incenſed. I am fure, 
at leaſt, that all his moſt intimate friends and favourites both 
think and ſpeak of you highly to your advantage. In the next 
place, the populace, or rather, I ſhould ſay, the whole commu- 
nity in general, are ſtrongly in your intereſt. And, let me add, 
that the Republic herſelf whoſe power at preſent, it is true, is 
certainly inconſiderable, but who muſt neceſſarily, however, re- 
cover ſome degree of credit; the Republic herſs 

will ſoon obtain your reſtoration from thoſe who at this time 
hold her in ſubjeQion. In this reſpect therefore I may venture 
even to promiſe you ſome aſſiſtance. With this view, I ſhall 


cloſely attach myſelf-to Cz/ar's favourites; who are all of them 


indeed extremely fond of me, and ſpend much of their time in 
: «c my 


elf, believe me, 
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« my company: As I ſhall inſinuate myſelf into an intimacy with 
« Ceſar; to which my own modeſty has hitherto proved the ſingle 


« this kind (and ſome too that I dare not commit to paper) in or- 
« der to obtain your return. As to other articles of aſſiſtance, I 
« am ſenſible there are many who are perfectly well inclined to 
« offer you their ſervices; but you may depend on me as the firſt 
and forwardeſt in that number,” 


To Cultus. 


THERE was a time when I thought you made a very inju- 
dicious choice, by preferring a foreign country to your own, 
« imagined that Rome (while yet alas! it was Rome) muſt be far 
« more ſuitable, I will not only fay than Patræ, but even than the 
« nobleſt city in the Peloponne/us, to a man of your amiable and 
elegant turn of mind. But now, on the contrary, I look upon 
your having retired into Greece, when our affairs were well nigh 
« deſperate, as a ſtrong proof of your great penetration: And I 
conſider your abſence not only as a very judicious, but a very 
happy reſolution. Yet, why do I call it happy, when it is im- 
« poſſible that happineſs ſhould be the portion of any man in theſe 
« wretched times, who poſſeſſes the leaſt degree of ſenſibility ? 
© However, that deſirable privilege, which you, who were at li- 
« berty to leave Itah, enjoy by travelling, I have procured by 
another method: And I can, in ſome fort ſay, no lets than your- 
" ſelf, that I live | 


Where nor the name, nor deeds accurs d, I beak 
Of Pelops' impious race | 


« For, as ſoon as my levee is over, (which is ſomewhat more fre- 
« quented than formerly ; a Patriot being now looked upon as a 
* ſight of all others the moſt uncommons®) I ſhut myſelf up in my 
« library. And it is there, my friend, that I am employed in com- 
“ poſitions which you will find, perh ps, to be animated with all 
that ſpirit, which you once ſaid ſo ill agreed with my dejection 
and defpair ; when you reproached me at your houſe, for not 
acting up to the fortitude that appeared in my writings. I muſt 
« confeſs, I could not at that time forbear lamenting the wretched 
« fate of the Republic: To which I was the more tenderly at- 
* tached, as I had not only been diſtinguiſhed with its honours, 
but had greatly aſſiſted it by my ſervices. And even now that 


* A true Patriot was a ſigbt in all ages too uncommon, it muſt be owned, 
not to have been worth remarking : But whether thoſe who viſited Cicero, in 
order to view ſo fingular a curiofity, were diſappointed or not, is a queſtion, 
which does not require great ſagacity to determine. 
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„ time (which wears out the ſorrows of the weakeſt minds) toge- 


4 ther with reaſon (which ought to have the ſtrongeſt influence 
* for that purpoſe) have jointly contributed to compoſe my breaſt; 


yet 1 till lament to ſee the Commonwealth thus fallen, without 
a hope of ever riſing more! There is nothing, however, that can 
at preſent be juſtly imputed to him, in whom all power is now 
« weſfted: unleſs, perhaps, it be that he has more than he ought. 
% And, as to what is paſt, our fate and our follies have had ſo 
* large à ſbare in all that has happened, that we cannot complain 
« with a good grace. As little reaſon is there to hope that affairs 
« will mend. I cannot therefore, but conclude my letter as I be- 
« gan it, with admiring your judgment, if it were choice, or your 
« om if it were chance, which led you from this unpleaſing 
« ſcene.” | 


The ingenious author of the life of Cicero, after 3238 
ed to his reader a few extracts from the foregoing letters, has made 
the following obſervations: It is certain, that there was not a 
* man in the Republic, ſo particularly engaged, both by principle 


and intereſt, to wiſh well to its — or who had fo much to 


“ loſe by the ſubverſion of it, as he: For, as long as it was go- 
„ verned by civil methods, and ſtood upon the foundation of its 
* laws, he was undoubtedly the firft citizen in it; had the chief 
« influence in the Senate ; the chief authority with the People And, 
« as all his hopes and fortunes were grounded on the peace of his 
country, ſo all his labours and ſtudies were perpetually applied 
sto the promotion of it. It is no wonder, therefore, in the pre- 
« ſent ſituation of the city, oppreſſed by arms and a tyrannzcal 
„power, to find him ſo particularly impatient under the common 
« miſery, and expreſſing ſo keen a ſenſe of the diminution of his 
* dignity, and the diſgrace of ſerving where he had been uſed to 
« govern, CaSAR, on the other hand, though he knew his tem- 
per and principles to be irreconcileable to his uſurped dominion, 
yet out of friendſhip to the man, and a reverence for his cha- 
« raQter, was determined to treat him with the greateſt humani- 
£ ty; and, by all the marks of perſonal favour, to make his life 
* not only tolerable, but eaſy to him: Yet all that he could do 
* had no other effect on Cicero, than to make him think and ſpeak 
e ſometimes fayourably of the natural clemency of their maiter ; 
« and to entertain ſome hopes from it, that he would be one day 
0 perſuaded to reſtore the public liberty: But, excluſive of that 
hope, he never mentions his 1 but as a real tyranny, 
or his perſon in any other ſtyle, than as the oppreſſor of his 
« country.” 

Is it not amazing to hear Dr. Middleton talk in this ſtrain ? Had 
Cicero been uſed to govern Rome? Cicero ever a ſlave to the Great, 
the perpetual panegyriſt of the Triumvirs, and their tool to all 
the purpoſes of their ambition; who was no ſooner „ by 
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them, than he fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of a young rake V. of R. 


whom he had offended. It is not wonderful that he ſhould ex- 


« preſs ſo keen a ſenſe of the diminution of bis dignity.” Was Bef. Chr. 


there then more dignity in his behaviour before the triumvi- 


rate, when, contrary to the views of the ariſtocracy, to ingratiate 406 Conf. 


himfelf with Pompey, he defended the Gabinian and Manilian 
laws? After the triumvirate was formed, who was the promoter 
of Cæ ſars power, but he? Of Craſſus's, that man whom he ab- 
horred, but he? Who was the advocate of all the miſcreants of 
the State, but he? Cicero all his life talked of bis dignity, and 
could give a juſt definition of true dignity, when he pleaſed ; but 
in his actions certainly he never ſhewed any, if dignity conſiſts in 
an upright, open, generous behaviour, and not in prating to a Se- 
nate or a mob, right or wrong. ——< He was impatient under the 
common miſery.” But was really the State miſerable under Cæ- 
ſar's adminiſtration? Did he not reſtore order and peace in a diſ- 
trated government? Did he not immediately ſet about making 
the woll ſalutary laws? Was he not ſo intent upon their execu- 
tion, as to be inclined to delay his expedition into Parthia, to give 


: 


ut the name? And did not that empty name, under their own 
government, tolerate all the outrageous barbarity, and injuſtice of 
the moſt abſolute tyranny? Were order and affluence no public 
bleſſings, becauſe they were the gift of Cæſar Did not Cicero 
himſelf enjoy the greateſt eaſe and liberty, and more power, by 
his intereſt with Cz/ar, than he ever had in the Republic? And, 


when we view him in this tranquillity, oppoſed to the late tem- 


peſtuous times he had been toſſed in, was it gratitude in Cicero 
that he ſtill talked of Cæſar as the oppreſſor of his country? Or, 
were the recoyered ſweets of life, which Cicero was now taſting, 
all imbittered, becauſe the generoſity of Cz/ar had no title to 
make them ſecure to him ? if ſuch indulgence were the effect of 
tyranny, what name ſhould Cicero have given to that upright Re- 
public that baniſhed him ? | | 
But was not Cæſar the immediate deſtroyer of the Roman liber. 
ty? Certainly he was not: * Had Rome at the time of the civil 
« war, been miſtreſs of herſelf, both Pompey and Cz/ar muſt have 


« equally obeyed her. Though her government was not legally Cibber, p. 
« changed, it was fo viſibly altered by tune and accidents, that it 198. 


« had then as much the appearance of an el:&ive monarchy as of 
« Republic, its ancient liberty having ſcarce any one privilege left, 
« but that of voting by the ſword, what ſhould be the name of 
© the man that was to deſtroy it. Had not the Republic almoſt 
« conſumed itſelf for want of an uncontroulable Magiſtrate? And 
« was it better that the whole had periſhed, than that an uncom- 
e miſſioned power ſhould have preſumed to fave the remains of it? 
« Was ſo unaſked a favour an injury, when public violence was 

Vor. VII, Y grown 


them, by his preſence in the city, a greater force? Did not the Cibber 
eople, under his ſhort dominion, taſte all the ſweets, of liberty 202. 


Id. p. 200. 
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« grown too ſtrong for the old laws; had not neceſſity, when the 
% had no laws, a right to form new ones for her own uſe? And 
« what poſſible. power, but that of Cz/ar, could have aſſiſted that 
« neceſlity to make them? Though form and order be indi ſpen- 
fable in the quiet execution of laws, yet there may be critical 
« ſeaſons or times of danger, when the breaking through them 
% may be equally neceſſary, and which the Roman Republic, un- 
« der their happieſt ſettlement, thought it ſometimes adviſeable 
„to comply with; and in ſuch caſes made a temporary Dicta tor, 
to take care the Commonwealth came to no harm. Thus, by pa- 
« rity of reaſon, when Pompey had, by his intimidating army, 
&* made himſelf little leſs than ſuch a Dictator, had not Cz/ar 
« juſt as good a right to diſplace him? So that, whatever 
« title was wanting to Cz/ar's office, his office at leaſt be- 
% came necefſary,——Admitiing then that, out of the ruins of 
« this ſelf-ſubverted Republic, . had for ſome time deſigned 
4 to erect a monarchy, what more ſalutary expedient could, in 
«« their preſent diſtractions, be hoped for? Wherein was his uſur- 
«« pation a more public grievance, than in throwing water upon a 

houſe in flames? Would Pompey have held the imperial hand 
« over them with more gentleneſs than Cz/ar * This is the only 
« material conſideration, fince without a Maſter Rome could not 
« live. Now it is agreed on all ſides, that Pompey's victory would 
« have been a cruel one; and ſo intent were his followers upon 
« deſtruction and proſcriptions, that Cæſar's clemency ſtruck them 
« with amazement, and they could not believe their ſenſes.” 

But ſhould not Cæſar have reſtored the Commonwealth, as Sy/la 
did? Hias ſettlement was no reſtoration of the public liberty, 
or of the true democratic government; he changed the conſtituti- 
on of the State and made it ariſtocratic; which, we are told by 
pn Ive is the worſt of governments. This ariſfocraqy ſubſiſted 

ut a few years ; Pompey by his conqueſts acquired ſo much wealth, 
glory, and power, that he became of courſe the Maſter of the 
epublic ; till Ceſar, by his conqueſts, glory, and power, became 
his competitor : Part of the State choſe to adhere to Pompey, ano- 
ther part ſided with Cæſar. Ceſar had ſncceſs, and ſhewed he 
deſerved it by his moderation and clemency. To have relinquith- 
ed the ſovereign anthority would have been to have acted as an 
enemy to his country, ſince, having it in his power to do univerſal 
ood, he would have choſen to have thrown the State into the 

* confuſions and convulſions out of which it had ſo luckil 
and fo gently emerged. And why ſhould we ſuppoſe a foul 4 
« elevated as Cæſar's could be ignorant of advantages to be derived 
&« from his greatneſs, or could think that the power of doing uni- 
« verſal good could have a joy or glory ſuperior to it?” Did not 
Cicero himſelf encourage him to keep his authority, and lay before 
him the ſtrongeſt motives for this purpoſe, in his ſpeech for Mar- 
cellus? And, if Ceſar had taken Cicero into his om and 
. fla ttered 
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flattered his vanity by giving him the appearance of a ſhare in the V. of R. 
adminiſtration, who can doubt but he would have had, in our 707. 
Orator, a zealous panegyriſt of all his actions, who, at the time Bef. Chr. 
that he made the complaints which have occaſioned theſe reflecti- 45. 
ons, writes thus to his friend Aulus Cæcina, Fam. vi. 6. Melm. 406 Conf, 
ix. 34. * I ſhall now, indeed, be enabled to employ my zeal more 
*« effeQuually than heretofore, as I make great and daily advances 
« in Cnsar's friendſhip ; not to mention my intereſt alſo with 
„ his favourites, who diftinguiſh me with the firſt: rank in their 
*« affeQtion.” In the ſame letter he raiſes the hopes of his friend, 
then in exile, by the conſideration of Cz/ar's magnanimous con- 
duct: * cannot but obſerve to you, that I have often occaſion to 
* admire the-juftice and judgment of Ceſar ; who never ſpeaks of 
« Pompey, but in terms of the higheſt honour. Should it be ſaid, 
that, whatever regard he may ſhew to his memory, he treated 
his perſon on many occaſions with great aſperity: Let it be re- 
* membered, that theſe inſtances cannot reaſonably be imputed to 
* Ceſar, but were the natural conſequences of war. But how fa- 
* yourably has he received many of us, and myſelf in particular, 
who were engaged in the ſame party? Has he not appointed 
Caſſius to be his Licutenant? Has he not given the government 
of Gaul to Brutus * and that of Greece to Sulpicius ? Ina 
„ word, highly incenſed as he was againſt Marcellus, has he not 
in the moſt honourable manner reſtored him to his friends and 
* to his country?“ Cicero ſucceeded ſo well in his application to 
Ca ſars favour, that, the following year, when he had any thing 
to aſk, he wrote. directly to himſelf : And his letters do but ill ſup- 
mon what Dr. Middleton ſays of his ſhyneſs during Ca ſars admi- 
ration. | n 
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Cæſar's war in Spain againſt Pompey's ſons. The bo- 

. mours decreed him by the Senate. His triumph, and 

thoſe of bis two Lieutenants Q. Fabius and Q Pedius. 

_ Cicero's grief for the death of his daughter Tullia. 
His writings, during his retreat at this time. 

C.Jurrvs Cxsar, Dictator III. Conſul IV. fine 

„ir 

M. KEulrlus Leeibus, Mag. Equit. 


Y. of R. I. the end of the year Cæſar was called away in 


IE great haſte into Spain to oppoſe the attempts of 

Chr. Fompey's ſons, The city was left without Con/ſuls or 
*. Pretors, under the government of Lepidus, General of 
the Horſe, and ſix Prefects to adminiſter juſtice. The 
Tribunes and the Ediles were the only Magiſtrates 
| elected in the ordinary form. | | gs 
Hirt. de After the defeat of Afranius, Cæſar appointed to 
Bell. Alex. the government of Spain Q. Caſſius Longinus, who was 
Tribune with Antony when the civil war broke out, 
and fled with him to Ravenna. He had been Quæſtor 
there under Pompey, and was well acquainted with 
the country: But his violence and avarice, during his 
quæſtorſhip, had rendered him the object of the pub- 
lic hatred ; and he had been wounded in an attempt 
made upon his life. Inveſted by Cz/ar with ſovereign 
authority, he applied himſelf wholly to gain the hearts 
of his ſoldiers by largeſſes and a relaxation of military 
diſcipline, hoping to find in his army a bulwark 
againſt the reſentment of the people: And, at the 
ſame time, to ſatisfy the demands of his avarice, he 


committed all kinds of acts, both of injuſtice and 


even 


cruelty. This behaviour brought him into contempt 
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even with the miniſters of his violence, and produced T. of R. 
a ſecond conſpiracy, which broke out, when, purſuant 84 
to Cz/ar's orders, he was ſetting out for Mauritania, a 
in order to give King Juba employment at home, and 407 Conſ 


hinder him from ſending ſuccours to Pompey, as he had 


already done. The conſpirators, who were of Halica, Sevilla la 
a city founded by the elder Scipio in Betica, ſet upon veia. 


him in open day, and gave him ſeveral wounds; but, 
none of them proving mortal, he had the ſatisfaction 
to revenge himſelf on them by tortures and death. 
The act of the conſpirators was approved by a great 
part of the army, as well as of the people. Two of 
the legions, who had formerly ſerved under Varro, 
Pompey's Lieutenant, ſoon ſhewed their diſaffection by 
an open mutiny ; and, their hatred to Cafſius reviving 
their affection for Pompey, they declared for him, and 
engraved his name on their bucklers. Three legions 
continued faithful to Longinus, not through any regard 
for him, but purely on account of their attachment 
to Cæſar. The city of Corduba, where a great many 
Romans were ſettled, deteſted alſo Longinus, but were 
unwilling to abandon Cæſar's intereſt. This commo- 
tion might have proved fatal to Cz/ar, had not the 
Quæſtor Marcellus Eſerninus united all Longinus's ene- 
mies under Cæſar's name and authority: Which was 
effected with more eaſe, as accounts came about this 
time of the victory at Phar/alia, Longinus on his fide 
had called to his aſſiſtance Begud, King of Mauritania, 
who was in Cz/ar's alliance, and their two combined 
armies waged war for ſome time againſt Marcellus, 
till Lepidus, Proconſul in netber Spain, coming ſoon 
after into Bætica, with a conſiderable force, Mar- 
cellus readily conſented to his arbitration, Longinus 
was forced to do the ſame; and, a ſhort time after 
being informed that Trebonius, his ſucceſſor, was ar- 
rived-in the province, he put immediately to fea with 
all his treaſure, and was loſt in a ſtorm in the mouth 
of Berus. But as popular fury does not eaſily ſub- 

| a ſide, 
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V. of R. fide, this calm was but of ſhort duration. Many, 
* 5 conſcious of their offence, were afraid of Cæſar's re- 
aa” ſentment, and were well pleaſed to hear that Metellus 
407 Conf. Scipio had aiſembled a powerful army in Africa. They 
. ſeat Depyties to him to off their fervice and demand 

his protection; and Cy. Pompey was ſent on this occa- 

ſion, as has been related above, after he had made a 
fruitleſs attempt upon the kingdom of Bogud. The 
diſaffected legions did not ſtay for his arrival, but, 
hearing that he was landed in the Balearian 1f]ands, and 

was there detained by ſickneſs, they openly declared 

againſt Trebonius, and put themſelves under the con- 

duct of T. Scapula, and Q, Aponius, two Roman Knights, 
Dio, l xliii. As ſoon as young Pompey recovered his health, he 
. joined his friends; and in a ſhort time got together 
eleven legions, and drove Trebonius out of Bætica. His 

brother Sextus, in conjunction with Labienus and Va- 


his land army was greatly ſtrengthened by the fugi- 

tives from Africa; ſo that he was able to act power- 

fully both by ſea and land, Cz/ar, immediately after 

the defeat of Scipio and Juba, had ſent Q Fabius and 

Q. Fedius with part of his African army, and Didius 

with his fleet, to ad againſt the ſons of Pompey. This 

Admiral had engaged with ſucceſs the Pomperan fleet 

commanded by Farus, and forced it to take refuge in 

a port called by Dio Crantia, which is probably that 

of Carteia: But the Lieutenants could not make head 

againſt the enemy in the field; and Cz/ar's preſence 

was neceſlary to prevent the entire reduction of the 
province. ö | 

Cæſar therefore, called upon by the inhabitants that 

remained faithful to him, and by his own Lieutenants, 

ſet out before the end of November, arrived at Obulco, 

near Corduba, in twenty-ſeven days, and ſurpriſed 

—_— among them. Cn. Pompey was at this time actually 

Dio. l lil. beſieg ing lia, the only town of Bætica, which held 

2 | out 


rus, brought him the remainder of Scipio's fleet, and 


both his friends and enemies by his ſudden appearance 
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out againſt him. Cæſar found means to throw ſome V. of R. 
ſuccour into it, and marched himſelf to Corduba, 2 
where Sextus Pompey had locked himſelf up. Sextus 44. 
called away his brother from Ilia to his aſſiſtance; 407 Conſ. 
but Cz/ar, by that motion, had only in view to bring 

about a general and deciſive action. Finding, how- 

ever, that the two P s had taken a fixed reſoluti- 

on to keep upon the defenſive, he turned off to Ate- 

gua, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs poſſeſſed by his enemies: 

And, in the depth of winter, and in the neighbour- 

hood of a powerful army, carried it the 19th of Fe- 

bruary, when it ſurrendered at diſcretion, The gar- 

riſon had offered to capitulate ſooner, and ſurrender 

upon terms; but Cz/ar anſwered, haughtily, © that he 

« was uſed to preſcribe conditions, not to receive 

« them:” And he treated them, it is probable, with 
ſeverity , for they had been guilty of great cruelty in 
cutting the throats of a great number of the inhabi- 

tants, who were thought to be in his intereſt, and whoſe 

bodies were thrown over the walls during the ſiege. 

Cn. Pompey, upon the news of the taking of Ategua, 

treated in the ſame manner, and for the ſame crime, 
ſeventy-four citizens of a neighbouring town. Acts 

of the greateſt oppreſſion and inhumanity were com- 

. mitted on both ſides. The two armies, ſhifting eon- 
tinually their ground, in order to find opportunities 

to harraſs each other, advanced at length into the 

plains of Munda. There, on the 27th of March, as 

Ceſar was preparing to move his camp, he was in- 
formed, that the enemy had been drawn up in order 

of battle ever ſince midnight. Pompey, dreading the 
contempt and deſertion of his followèrs, who were all 

eager for a battle, had reſolved to fight; and had 

choſen for that purpoſe an advantageous poſt on an 
eminence, defended on one ſide by a moraſs, and near 

the city of Munda; nch, in caſe of bad ſucceſs, 


would ſecure his retreat, Cæſar drew out his troops 
in the plain, between the two camps, placing his tenth 
1 T4 legion 
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legion as uſual in the right, and the third and fifth 
in the left, with the auxiliary troops and cavalry. 
There he waited a little, to draw the enemy — 


407 Conl but, ſeeing that the bay no delign to quit ig 


he marched up to — m, giving the word Vene. T 
word on Pompey's ſide was Pieras, in alluſion to his i — 
tention of avenging that day his father's death. When 
Caſar's troops came to the extremity of the plain, they 
halted a while, and Cæſar marked out to them how 
far they might advance with ſafety. This halt raiſed 
the ſpirit of the Pompeians, and encouraged them to 
adyance a little way. At laſt the battle began, with 
a ſhout on both ſides, and was obſtinate. Pompey bad 
not only the advantage of the ground, but the ſupe- 
jo oy in numbers; and his men were fo circumſtan- 
as to be in a manner under a neceſſity of fight- 
RIS: being either ſoldiers, who had be- 

55 ſerved. under Afranius and Varro, and had pai 
egard to the pardon Cz/ar. had granted — 


having rebelled againſt Caſſius ; or ſlaves ſet at liber- 


who, if taken priſoners, had nothing to expect 
= an ignominious puniſhment. At firſt, victory 

to declare againſt Cæſar: Not only his neu- 
raiſed er but his veterans began to give ground; 
and, if we believe Suetonius and Florus, the day was 
O near being loſt, that Cæſar was in ſuſpence. whether 
he ſhould not kill himſelf, By all accounts, he gave 
himſelf. incredible. pains: Quitting his horſe, he took 
up a buckler, and advanced before the firſt ranks, 
and within ten feet of the enemy*, ner bak 


; Nullum —_ IS periculofiuſque a Cæſare initum prœ- 
lem, adeo ut pluſquam dubio marte, deſcenderet equo, conſiſtenſque 
ante n ſuorum aciem, increpita prius fortuna, quod ſe in 
eum ſervaſſet exitum, denunciaret militibus, veſtigio ſe non receſ- 
ſurum; proinde 22 — et quo loco imperatorem deſerturi 
forent. Verecundi uam virtute acies reſtitutæ ſunt, a duce 


quam a milite forts, oP Vel. Pat. ii. 55. Itaque ablegato equo, fi- 


miljs furenti, primam in aciem Coſar procurrit. Ibi prenſare fugi- 
| entes, 
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he would not move from the ſpot. His example, and V. of R. 
the imminent danger he was in rouſed the courage of 1 
his ſoldiers, who were aſhamed to abandon ſuch a hr 
General; and the tenth legion, that invincible troop, 40 Conſ. 
particularly diſtinguiſhed itſelf. But what determined 

the victory on Cæſar's fide was the following circum- 
ſtance: Bogud, King of Mauritania,- who ſerved in 
Caeſar's army, undertook, during the action, to at- 
tack Pompey's camp: And Labienus, perceiving his 
motion, detached five cohorts to intercept the — 
and protect it. Cæſar immediately cried out aloud, 
that the enemy was making off : And this falſe opinion, 
ſpreading itſelf inſtantly among the two armies, in- 
creaſed the courage of the one, and terrified the other. 
Cz/ar's troops, eſpecially the tenth legion, took this 
opportunity to preſs the enemy, whoſe ranks began 

to be in ſome confuſion ; and, after a vigorous conteſt, 

entirely broke and diſcomfited them, Thirty thou- 

ſand were killed on Pompey's fide, among whom were 
Labienus and Varus, and three thouſand Roman Knights. 

All the legionary eagles and moſt of the colours were 

taken, with the faſces carried before the General; 

and ſeventeen principal Officers were made priſoners, 

The conqueror loſt a thouſand. of his braveſt ſoldiers, 

and had five hundred wounded, This bloody battle, 

which was the laſt in the civil war, was fought the 

ſame day on which Pompey the Great had ſet out from 
Brunduftum-to go into Greece, Ceſar, is reported to 

have ſaid, that, in his other battles, he fought for 
« victory, in this for his life.“ The Romans of the Plut. Ap- 
vanquiſhed party fled, ſome to the camp, ſome to the Pian. 
city of Munda, ſome to Corduba, and others ſtill far- 

ther, The camp was ſoon forced, but the city was 

in a condition to maintain a ſiege. Cz/ar that very 


entes, confirmare, per totum denique agmen oculis, manibus, cla- 
more, volitare. Dicitur in illa perturbatione, et de extremis agi- 
taſſe ſecum, et ita manifeſto vultu fuiſſe, quaſi occupare manu mor- 


day 


tem vellet. Flor. 1. iv. c. 2. 


— 
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. heaped together the dead bodies of the enemy to 
44. ferve them inſtead of a rampart, planting in them 
407 Conf. their javelins and darts by way of paliſades, with the 
Hirtius de bucklers hanging upon them; and that, to ſtrike the 
Bell. Fitp. greater terror into the beſieged, they fixed all around 
Flor. Dio. the heads of the deceaſed. Cz/ar left Fabius to com- 
mar d the blockade, and marched immediately to Cor- 

duba, to inveſt Sextus Pompey, who was governor of 

the place. But Sextus, upon the firſt intelligence of 

the entire ruin of his party, after having diſtributed 

what money he had among his troops, left the town 

about nine at night, under a pretence of going to find 

out Cæſar to treat of an accommodation. Scapula, 

who had been the chief occaſion of the revolt of the 
province, had eſcaped thither out of the battle, and 

took upon himſelf the command of the place. When 

he found, however, that he was beſieged, he aſſem- 

bled all his followers ; and, ordering a funeral pile to 

be raiſed, and a magnificent ſupper ſerved up, he 

put on his richeſt dreſs, and diſtributed his plate and 

ready money among his domeſtics; and, having ſup- 

ped chearfully, and anointed himſelf, he commanded 

one of his freedmen to diſpatch him, and another to 

ſet fire to the pile. After his death, a diviſion aroſe 

among the inhabitants, between thoſe who favoured 

Cæſar, and thoſe in the intereſt of Pompey, with ſuch 

a clamour that it was heard in Cz/ar's camp. During 

the conteſts, ſome companies, compoſed partly of fu- 

gitives, partly of ſlaves, made free by Pompey, ſur- 


gion prepared to defend the place, and with that 
view poſſeſſed themſelves of the walls and the towers 
in ſpite of all oppoſition. Upon this, the faction for 
Cz/ar ſent deputies to him for aid: And the thir- 
teenth legion, irritated by this proceeding, and chuſing 
rather to periſh, than to fall into the hands of the 
conqueror, ſet fire to the city. At this inſtant Cæſar's 

| troops 


V. of R. day inveſted it; and we are told that the ſoldiers 


rendered themſelves to Cz/ar : But the thirteenth le- 
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troops making their way into the town, a battle en- Y. of R. 
ſued, in which the greateſt part of the legionaries 78. 


periſhed, and twelve thouſand of the inhabitants. Chr. 
Ceſar now marched towards Hiſpalis; but was met 4o7 Conſ. 
on the road by Deputies from the inhabitants, who 
ſued for their pardon, which he immediately granted. 
At the ſame time he was aſſured that the citizens were 
able to defend the town with their own forces, and to 
preſerve it 1n his intereſt; but he thought proper to 
ſend thither his Lieutenant Caninius, with ſome troops: 
And he himſelf encamped at a ſmall diſtance, There 
was in the town a ſtrong party of Pompeians, who, 
being diſpleaſed to ſee Cæſar's troops received within 
the walls, deputed ſecretly one Philo, a zealous par- 
tiſan of Pompey, and well known in Luſitania, to beg 
| aſſiſtance of Cecilius Niger, ſirnamed the Barbarous, 
| who lay encamped not 6 off with a ſtrong army of 
| Lufitanians : And Philo, returning with a body of theſe 
towards night, got over the walls, ſurpriſed the cen- 
tinels and garriſon, ſhut the gates, and undertook to 
| defend the place. Cz/ar did not think proper to preſs 
the ſiege, leſt deſpair ſhould prompt the Luſitanians 
to ſet fire to the town : On the contrary, he placed 
his guards in ſuch a manner as to give them hopes of 
making their eſcape, by fallying out in the night. 
They took the opportunity, as was foreſeen, and in 
the ſally ſet fire to the ſhips on the river Betis (Gua- 
dalqurver ,) and, while Cz/ar's men were employed 
in extinguiſhing the flame, endeavoured to get off; 
but, being overtaken by the cavalry, the greateſt 
part of them were cut to pieces. From Hiſpalis, Cæ- 
/ar marched to Aſta, which ſubmitted, and thence went 
to Gades. 
During the ſiege of Hiſpalis, Deputies arrived from # 
Carteia®, with accounts of their having ſecured Cn. | 


hb A ſca-port town, in Hiſpania Betica, which ſome geogra- 4 
phers have placed at the mouth of the Betis, but is commonly 1 
ſuppoſed to have been ſituated in the ſtreighis of Gibraltar, 


Pompey ; 
| 
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V. of R. Pompey; the inhabitants hoping by this ſervice to aj 
* atone for their former offence, in ſhutting their gates tr 
44, againſt Ceſar. Pompey, after the battle of Munda, at- vi 
40 Conf, tended by a few horſe and foot, had fled to that ſi 
place, where his fleet lay, and which was about a to 
hundred and ſeventy miles diſtant from Corduba. He by 

was at firſt privately attended upon by thoſe of his in 

party, whom he ſecretly made acquainted with his te 

arrival ; but, ſeeing that great crouds aſſembled round di 

him, and ſhewed ſome 2zcal for his ſervice, he began to 

D act more openly. But the faction which declared fr 

for him was inferior in point of ſtrength and numbers of 

to that which was in Cz/ar's intereſt ; and which, at 
thinking to provide for their own ſafety and that of hi 
the place, had ſent to him the above-mentioned De- ſit 

puties. Animoſities within the city were carried to 

the greateſt extremities; and Pompey himſelf, in a tu- | 
multuary action which happened, having received ſe- 2 
veral wounds, did not think proper to ſtay in Carteia, 


but put to ſea with thirty gallies. Didius, then at 2 
Gades, with Ca ſar's fleet, hearing of what had paſſed, 4 
immediately ſailed in purſuit of them; ſtationing at 7 
the ſame time ſome cavalry and infantry along the F 


coaſt to prevent Pompey's retreat by land. Pompey had 4 
departed with ſo much precipitation, that he had not Ep 
taken in a ſufficient proviſion of water. This obligin 5 
him to ſtop in his way, Didius came up with him al. ke 
ter four days failing, and while the greateſt part of « 

the ſoldiers and mariners were employed aſhore, he 1 
took ſome of his ſhips, and burnt the reſt. The un- 
fortunate and wounded General, attended by' a few 4 
ſoldiers, fled, in this extremity, with what expedition 4 
he could, to a place of ſtrength, which happened to 10 
be at no great diſtance, and where he hoped to con- 
ceal himſelf. Being diſcovered, however, by a Luſi- a. 


tanian, he was ſoon ſurrounded by the troops ſent after 4 
him by Didius And, unable to defend himſelf in this wo 
poſt, he fled to anather which was more tenable, the he 


approach 
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approach to it being extremely difficult. Didius's V. of R. 


troops purſued him alſo to this retreat, and, after ſe- 
veral fruitleſs attempts to ſtorm it, determined to lay 


ſiege to it in form, and began to draw their lines, and 40% Conſ. 


to form a terraſs. Pompey, ſeeing that he would ſoon 
be blocked up, betook himſelf again to flight; and, 
in this eſcape, having been forſaken by his few at- 
tendants, he hid himſelf in a cave, where he was 
diſcovered, and put to death. His head was brought 
to Cz/ar, on the 12th of April, as he was ſetting out 
from Gades to return to Hiſpalis, This was the end 
of the elder Pompey ; who, though he had ſhewed-great 
abilities for command, was yet unregretted by many of 
— party, on account of his violent and cruel diſpo- 

tions. J{ 231d aner | 1 „ N 


i % Sextus Pompey, ſays Cicero to Atticus, has withdrawn him- 
« ſelf from Cordubu into hither pain: Cnæus is.alfd fled, but I 
* know not whither, nor in truth do I care.” In a letter to Tor- 
quatus, a Pompeian in exile, he ſays, © the world is every day more 
* and more perſuaded, that, although there may be ſome little 
difference in the cauſe of the contending parties, there will be 
« ſcarce any in the conſequence. of their ſucceſs. As to one of 
them indeed, we have already in ſome fart experienced his dif 
1 poſition ; and, as to the other, we are all of us ſufficiently ſen- 
&« ſible how much is to be dreaded from an incenſed conqueror.“ 
Ep Fam. vi. 4. Melm. x. 16. May I periſh, ſays Caſſius to Ci- 
« cero, if I be not ſollicitous about the-event of things in Spain; 
« as I would much rather keep our old an! deen maſter, than 
« try a new and cruel one. Vou know what a fool Cneus is, 
« and bau he takes cruelty for à virtue And yet he is ſenſible 
« how much he has been the object of our ridicule. I fear there- 
« fore he would be apt to treat us ſoraewhat roughly, and return 
our jokes with the point of his ſword.” He adds: © If you have 
any value for me then, you will not fail to let me know what- 
« ever will hap Ah! my friend, how do I vi were ap- 
« priſed, whether you read this 2uith an eaſy or an anxious mind. 
For, by that jingle circumſtance, I ſhould be determined what 
e meaſures are proper for me to purſue ; quam velim ſcire, utrum 
« iſta ſollicito animo, an ſolute tegas? ſciam enim eodem tempore, 
« quid me facere oporteat.” Ep. Fam. xv. 19. Meim. x, 22. Thefe 
words feem to prove that he was then agitating in his mind what 
he executed the following year. | 

Didius, 
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Didius, who had rendered Cz/ar this ſervice, did not 
live to receive his recompenſe. Proud of his ſucceſs, 
and confident that all hoſtilities were over, he hauled 
ſome of his ſhips aſhore-to be refitted, and retired 
himſelf to a neighbouring fort ; where he ſoon found 
himſelf inveſted by a ſtrong body of Lufitanians, form- 
ed of ſeveral parties which had fled that way from 
Munda. He made daily ſallies upon them to check 
their inſolence; and this gave them an opportunity 
of projecting an ambuſcade, in which they ſucceed- 
ed ſo well as to deſtroy him, with almoſt all his fol- 
lowers ; a few only having eſcaped by ſwimming to 
the gallies at ſea, FE 
_ Munda was at laſt taken, after a ſiege of three 
weeks, and all Bætica ſubmitted to the conqueror. 
The force of the Pompeians was now entirely broken. 
Even Sextus Pompey, the only remaining hope of his 
family and party, was reduced to the neceſſity of con- 
cealing himſelf in the mountains of Celtiberia®. The 
ſucceſs of Cz/ar was complete; and, while he con- 
tinued in Spain, during the ſummer, he not only em- 
ployed himſelf in providing for the future peace and 
ſettlement of the province, but found leiſure to draw 
up his anſwer to Cicero's Cato. 

52 During 


k Cæſar paid Cicero the compliment of ſending him an account 
of his ſucceſs with his own hand. At the ſame time puny uin- 
tus Cicero, who made the campaign along with Cz/ar, thinking 
to pleaſe his company, and to Lan his fortunes the better among 
them, began to play over his old game, and to abuſe his uncle again 
in all places. Cicero, in his account of it to Atticus, ſays, there 
is nothing new, but Hirtius has been quarrelling in my defence, 
« with our nephew Quintus, who takes all occaſions. of ſaying 
« every thing bad of me, and eſpecially at public feaſts; and, 
« when he has done with me, falls next upon his father: He is 
% thought to ſay nothing ſo credible, as that we are both irrecon- 
« cileable to Ceſar ; that Cefar ſhould truft neither of us; and 
« even beware of me. This would be terrible, did I not ſee that 
our King is perſuaded that I have no ſpirit left.” Ad Att. xiii. 37. 

Dio tells us, that he committed great extortions, plundered 
the very temples, and particularly that of Hercules, at —_— 

whole 


— 
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During his abſence there appeared a bold impoſtor, I. of R 
O08. 
Bel Chr. 
grandſon of Caius Marius; and ſeveral of the colonies 407 Conf 
and municipal towns, particularly thoſe where the Middl. p. 
veteran ſoldiers were ſettled, acknowledged him for 88. 


who began to make a great noiſe and figure in Jah, 
by aſſuming the name, and pretending to be the 


their patron. He wrote a pathetic letter to Cicero, to 
juſtify his claim and deſcent, and to implore his pro- 


tection againſt the enemies of his family; © conjuring aq Att. 
„him by their relation; by the poem which he had xi. 49. 


„formerly written in praiſe.of Marius; by the elo- 
« quence of L. Crafſius, his mother's: father, whom 
“he had likewiſe celebrated, that he would under- 
„ take the defence of his cauſe.” Cicero (who, if he 
had really been the ſon of C. Marius, would have been 
his diſtant relation, his grandfather having married 
Marius's aunt) anſwered him very gravely* © That 
ge could not want a patron, when his kinſman Cz- 
« ſar, ſo excellent and generous a man, was now 


« maſter of all; yet, that he alſo ſhould. be ready to 


“ favour him.” But (æſar, at his return, knowin 
him to be a cheat, baniſhed him out of Zaly ; ſince, 
inſtead of being what he pretended to be, he was 


found to be only a farrier, whoſe true name was F op 


Herophilus. 


While Ce/ar remained in Spain, Antony ſet forward Middl. p. 
from Nah, to pay his compliments to him there, or to 211. 


meet him at leaſt on the road in his return towards 
Rome; but, when he had made about half the jour- 
ney, he met with ſome diſpatches, which obliged him 
to return back in all haſte to Rome. This raiſed a new 


alarm in the city; and eſpecially among the Pompei- 


whoſe treaſures he applied to his own uſe. But it is not probable 
that the needy Pompeians left much to plunler, or that Cæſar 
would ſeize, when he did not want it, a treaſure which his enemy 
had ſpared in his utmoſt diſtreſs. The fame author relates, that 
the States, who had remained faithful to him, yet paid for the 
freedom of the city, and the privileges which he granted them. 
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as The Roman His tory. | 
Y.of R. ans, who were afraid that Czfat, having now ſubdued 


all oppoſition, was reſolved, after the example of for- 
mer conquerors, to take his revenge in cool blood on 


nf. all his adverſaries; and had ſent Antony back as the 


inſtrument ta execute ſome orders of that 


bort Cicero himſelf had the ſame ſuſpicion, and was 


s ſudden return, till Balbus 
his apprehenſions, by ſend- 
ing him an account of the true reaſon of it: Which, 
to expectation, gave no uneaſineſs to any 
body, but Antony himſelf. Autom had bought m- 
Pey's houſes in , and the neighbourhood, with all 
their rich furniture, at Cæſar's auction, foon after his 
return from Egypt, but, trufting to his intereſt with 
Czſar, never dreamt of being obliged to pay for them. 
Czſar, however, had ſent peremptory orders to I. 
Plancus, the Pretor, to require immediate payment 
the money upon his fureties, ac- 
cording to the tenor of their bond. This was the 
cauſe of his quick return, to prevent that diſgrace, 
and to find ſome means of 'complying with Gear 
Cicero tells us, in his invectiye againſt 
Antony, that it provoked him to ſuch a degree, that, 
in the height of his reſentment, he is ſaid to have en- 
tered into a deſign of taking away Cz/ar's life; of 
which Cæſar himfelf complained openly in the Senate. 

Ceſar returned to Rome before the end of Aupuf, 
and ſeems to have paſſed the greateſt part of the 
month of September at Lavicanum, his country- ſeat; 
where he made his will on the 13th, which he com- 
mitted to the care of the eldeſt of the Veſtals. Du- 
ring his reſidence in this place, every thing was pre- 
pared for a moſt ſplendid triumph for his victory over 
Pompey's ſons, as over a foreign enemy; and it was 
celebrated on the 1ſt of October. It was followed 
by 


m We are told that the people, inſtead of admiring and ap- 
plauding this triumph, as he expected, were ſullen and * con- 
ering 


much ſurpriſed at Ant 
and Oppius eaſed him 


Chap. X. The Ro MAN HIS Tory. 
by two public dinners with plenty of the moſt eſteetn- V. 


ed and coſtly wines of Chis and Falernum. He now 
proclaimed a general amneſty, and it was probably 


on this occaſion that a temple was built to Clemency, 40 


where his ſtatue was placed near to that of the god- 
deſs, joining hands with her. He alſo diveſted him- 


ſelf of the conſulſhip, and conferred it on Q. Fabius Dio, 44- 


Maximus and C. Trebontus for the remaining months of 
the year. The conſul Fabius and Q. Pedius, who, in 
quality of Cz/ar's Lieutenants, had reduced ſome 
parts of Spain, were allowed alſo the honour of 
a triumph, though there had been no example of in- 
ferior officers partaking of the honours of the General 
under whoſe auſpices they had ſerved. The triumph 
of Fabius was celebrated on the 1 3th of Otober, and 
that of Pedius on the 12 h of December. But the mag- 
nificence of Cæſar's made theſe appear contemptible ; 
for their models of the conquered towns, which were 
always a part of the ſhew, being made only of wood, 
whereas, Cæſar's were of ſilver or ivory, Chryſippus 
merrily called them the caſes only of Cz/ar's towns. 

The Senate now accumulated upon Cz/ar all the 
titles that flattery could invent. He was declared 


ſidering it, as it really was, a triumph over themſelves ; purchaſed 
by the loſs of their liberty and the deſtruction of the beſt and 
nobleſt families of the 2 And tht they had before given 
the ſame proof of their diſcontent at the Circenſian games; where 
Cæſar's ſtatue, by a decree of the Senate, was carried in proceſſi- 
on along with thoſe of the gods; for they gave none of their uſu- 
al acclamations to their favourite deities as they paſſed, left they 
ſhould be thought to give them to Cæſar. Atticus ſent an account 


of this triumph to Cicero, who ſays in his anſwer to him, © Your 


* letter was agreeable, though the ſhew was fo ſad:— The 
people, however, behaved bravely, who would not clap even 


« the goddeſs Victory, for the ſake of ſo had a neighbour.” But, 


if Ce/ar committed any irregularity in this triumph over Pompey's 
{ons and the Spaniards, he was enzaged to it by the Senate, who 
voted, for the victory a /upplication of fifty days, thou h the Con- 
querar had writ no public I-tter to Rome on his ſucceſs : The fri- 
umph was the neceſſary conlequence of the ſupplication. 


Vol. VII. Z Imperator 
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V. of R. Imperator or Emperor in a ſenſe that conferred upon 
3 2 him the command of all the forces of the Republic; 
44. perpetual and ſole Maſter of Manners, and with this 
40 Conſ. office the management of all the revenues: He was 
ſtyled the Father and Deliverer of his country, and a 
temple was raiſed to Liberty, becauſe he had procur- 
ed it to the Roman people. His perſon was declared 
ſacred, like thoſe of the Tribunes: and the month 
Quintilis was called Julius, becauſe he was born in it. 
He was allowed the privilege of wearing conſtantly. a 
crown of -laurel, and on feſtival days the triumphal 
robe; of having a diſtinct ſeat in all public ſnews; a 
golden chair in the Senate-houſe and in the Forum; 
a ſtatue in all the towns, and in all the temples of the 
city; two in the Roſtra, one of which had a civic crown, 
becauſe he was the Saviour of the people; and the 
other had an obidional crown, becauſe he was the Sa- 
viour of his country; one in the temple of Quirinus, 
with this. inſcription, 70 the invincible god; and one in 
the Capitol with thoſe of the ancient Kings. He was 5 
allowed to hang up the opima ſpolia in the temple of | 
Jupiter Feretrius, that no feature of Romulus ſhould: be 
wanting in him: And, in the Circenſian games, his 
image in ivory was ordered to be carried in a chariot 
in the ſame manner as thoſe of the gods. This was 
not all; he had a pulvinar, or bed of ſtate in the 
temples, on which his image was laid; temples were 
erected to him; he was called Jupiter Latialis; and a 
new fraternity of Luperci was inſtituted to his honour, 
and called by his name; of which Antony was the head, 
and Q. Cicero, the ſon, one of the members; an ho- 


n There had 3 hitherto but two fraternities of Luperci, call- 
ed Fabiani and Quintiliani. The Luperci 2 were inſtituted 
the year before, after the African war. Vide Ad Att, xii. 5. 


Cicero very much diſapproved of his nephew's conduct, but the 
father was pleaſed with it: ©1intus pater guartum wel potins mille- 
4 fimum nihil ſapit, qui lætetur Luperco filio et Statio, ut cernat du- 
flici dedecore cumulatam domum. 


1 nour 
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hour which none of the immortal gods enjoyed, be- 
ſides Mars and his ſon Quirinus, the founders of the 708. 


State. Many, however, of theſe pretended honours 


think that theſe Greek, Hiſtorians, who' were grown 
accuſtomed to.the extravagant appellations given to 
the ſubſequent Emperors, imagined that they had al- 
ſo been beſtowed on the firſt of them. The laſt of 
theſe writers has likewiſe informed us, that ſome of 
the Senators voted, that this god, this Jupiter Latialis, 
ſhould take to himſelf as many wives as he pleaſed, 
and whom he pleaſed; and that the Tribune Helvius 
inna had actually prepared a law to this effect. From 
this circumſtance, fo. falſe and ridiculous, it may be 
gathered what degree of credit ſhould - be given to 
this hiſtorian. ' In the profuſion of honours conferred 
on Cæſar, both his friends, it is ſaid, and enemies 
eagerly concurred ;_ the firſt out of zeal for his glory, 
and 4 ſpirit of adulation; the latter to load him with 
public envy, and bring him into contempt: And, in- 
deed it appears, from a letter of Antony to Ofavius, 
that Cicero uſed to boaſt, © that they had impoſed upon 
„ Czar, and ruined him by this ſhew of reſpect for 
&« his- perſon.” TACO 
On the laſt day of December, Fabius having died 
ſuddenly in the morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named 
by Cæſar to the vacancy at one in the afternoon ; whoſe 
h office was to continue only through the remaining part 
of that day*. Cæſar had had ſo many creatures and 
| dependents, 


o This wanton profanation of the ſovereign dignity of the em- 
pire raiſed a general indignation in the city; and a conſulate fo ri- 
diculous gave birth to much raillery and many jokes, which are 
tranſmitted to us by the ancients (Macrob. Sat. ii. 3. Dio, p. 236.); 


LK x 


Bef, Chr. 
we only hear of in Appian and Dio; and I cannot but 40) Conf. 


Middl. 


219. 


of which Cicero, who was the chief author of them, gives 


us the following ſpecimen, in his account of the fact: © I no long- 
er, ſays he in a letter to Curius, either adviſe or deſire you to 
« come home to us, but want to fly ſomewhere myſelf, where I 
„may hear neither the name, _= the acts of theſe ſons of as 
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Y. of R. dependents, who expected the honour of the conſul- 


ſhip from him, as the reward of their ſervices, that 
it was impoſſible to oblige them all in a regular way, 


40% Coat ſo that he was forced to contrive the expedient of 


ſplitting it, as it were, into parcels; and conferring 
it for a few months, or weeks, or even days, as it 
happened to ſuit his convenience: And, as the thing 


itſelf was now but a name, without any real power, 


it was of little moment for what term it was granted 
ſince the ſhorteſt gave the ſame privilege with the 
longeſt, and a man, once declared Conſul, ever after 
enjoyed the rank and character of a conſular Senator. 
« Tt is incredible how meanly I think of myſelf for being preſent 
«at theſe tranſactions. Vou had certainly an early foreſight of 


What was coming on, when you ran away from this place; for, 


* h it be vexatious to hear ſuch things, yet that is more to- 
* Jerable than to ſee them. It is well that you were not in the 
&« field, when, at ſeven in the morning, as they were proceeding 
% to an election of Quæſtors, the chair of Q. Maximus, whom 
„they called Conſul, was ſet in its place; but, his death being 
immediately proclaimed, it was removed; and Cæſar, though 
* he had taken the auſpices for an aſſembly of the tribes, chang- 
« ed it into an aſſembly of the centuries; and, at one in the af- 
«© ternoon, declared a new Conſul, who was to govern till one the 
« next morning. I would have you to know, therefore, that, 
« whilf Caninivs was Conſul, nobody dined; and that there was 
*« no crime committed in his conſulſbip, for he was ſo wonderfully 
« vigilant, that, through his whole adminiſtration, he never ſo 
« much as ſlept. Theſe =—_ ſeem ridiculous to you, who are 
„ abſent; but, were you to fee them, you would hardly refrain 
ee from tears. What, if I ſhould tell you the reſt ? for there are 
&« numberleſs facts of the ſame kind; which I could never have 
„ borne, if I had not taken refuge in the port of philoſophy with 
* our friend Atticus, the companion and partner of my ſtudies.” 
Suetonius in Cæſ. p. 80. tells us, that the people themſelves would 
not acknowledge a three-months Conſul : For, when, upon Fabi- 
1s's entrance into the theatre, his officers, according to cuſtom, 
proclaimed his preſence, and ordered the people to make way for 
the Conſul, the whole aſſembly cried out, he is no Conſul. I can- 
not ſee what injury Cz/ar either did the State, or particular per- 
ſons, by making over to others an office, or the title of an office, 
which the Senate had named him to for his life. 


He 
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He now granted a general pardon to all thoſe who V. of R. 


had borne arms againſt him; replaced the ſtatues of 
Fla and Pompey, which had been thrown down, and, 


diſbanding his Spaniſb guard, threw himſelf entirely 407-Conl 


upon the affections of his citizens. And it was pro- 
bably on this occaſion that a temple to New Concord, 


mentioned by Dia, was built in imitation of that of Dio, 1.44. 


Camillus ; and a feſtival for the reſtoration of peace 
and harmony in the Republic ordered to be celebrat- 
ed every year. 


Cicero's daughter, Tullia, died in the e of Middl. 2. 


this year, in child-bed, to the inexpreſſible grie 
her father. She was about two and thirty years old 
at the time of her death; and, by the few hints which 
are left of her character, appears to have been an ex- 
cellent and admirable woman. She was moſt affec- 
tionately and piouſly obſervant of her father; and, 
to the uſual graces of her ſex, having added the more 
ſolid accompliſhments of knowledge and polite let- 
ters, was qualified to be the companion, as well as 
the delight, of his old age; and was juſtly eſteemed 
not only as one of the beſt, but the moſt learned, of 
the Roman Ladies. It is not ſtrange, therefore, that 
the loſs of ſuch a daughter, in the prime of her life, 
and in the moſt comfortleſs ſeaſon of his own, ſhould 
affect him with all that grief, which the greateſt ca- 
lamity could imprint on a temper naturally timid and 
deſponding. His friends were very officious in making 
their compliments of condolence, and in adminiſter- 
ing arguments of comfort to him. Among the reſt, 
Cz/ar himſelf, in the hurry of his affairs in Spain, 
wrote him a letter on this occaſion, dated from Hi 
palis, the laſt of April). Their remonſtrances, how- 
3 | ever, 


p The following letter of S. Sulpicius is thought to be a maſ- 
ter- piece of the conſolatory kind; for which reaſon, and becauſe 
Sulpicius had acted a conſiderable part in this hiſtory, we ſhall 
inſert it here, to bring the reader more acquainted with the ta- 
lents of this conſular Senator, whom Cicero in his letters often 


treated with much contempt. 
| „ I was 


of 180. 
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V. of R. ever, had but little effect upon him; all the relief 


2 that he found was from reading and writing; and 
Chr. a 8 he 


407 Gonf | | 
J was exceedingly concerned, as, indeed, I ought to be, to 

« hear of the d&th of your daughter Tullia; which 1 looked 

upon as an affliction common to us both. If J had been with 

you, I would have made it my buſineſs to convince you, what 

a ſhare I take in your grief; though that kind of contolation 
N js but wretched and lamentable, as it is to be performed by 
« friends and relations, who are over-whelmed with grief, and can- 

« not enter upon their taſk without tears, and ſeem to want com- 

« fort rather themſelves, than to be in a condition to adminiſter 

« it to others. I reſolved, therefore, to write to you, in ſhort, 

„ what occurred upon it to my own mind; not that I imagined, 

„that the ſame things would not occur alſo to you, but that 

the force of your grief might poſſibly hinder your attention 

„to them. What reaſon is there then to diſturb yourſelf ſo 

© immoderately on this melancholy occafion? Confider how for- 

“tune has already treated us; how it has deprived us of what 

* ought be as dear to us as our children; our country, credit, 

« dignity, honours. After ſo miſerable a loſs as this, what ad- 

« dition can it poſſibly make to our grief, to ſuffer one misfortune 

„ more? Or how can a mind, after being exerciſed in ſuch trials, 

« not grow callous, and think every thing elſe of inferior value? 

But is it for your daughter's ſake, that you grieve ? Yet, how often 

« muſt you neceſſarily reflect, as I myſelf frequently do, that thoſe 

« cannot be ſaid to be hardly dealt with, whoſe lot it has been, 

in theſe times, without fulfering any affliction, to exchange life 

80 « for death. For what is there in our preſent circumftances 
„that could give her any great invitation to live? What bu- 

„ fineſs? What hopes? What proſpeQ of comfort before her? 


« Was it to paſs her days in the married ſtate, with ſome - 


« young man of the firft quality? (for you, I know on the ac- 
„ count of your dignity, might have choſen what ſon-in-law 
«« you pleaſed out of all our youth, to whoſe fidelity you might 
« ſafely have truſted her) Was it then for the fake of bearing 
children, whom ſhe might have had the pleaſure to ſce flouriſhing 
„ afterwards, in the enjoyment of their paternal fortunes, and 
<< nifing, gradually, to all the honours of the ftate, and uſing the 
“ liberty to which they were born, in the protection of their 
« friends and clients? But what is there of all this, which was 
„ not taken away, before it was even given to her? But it is an 


evil, you'll ay, bb loſe our children. lt is ſo; yet, it is much 


greater to ſuffer what we now endure. I cannot help men- 
„ tioning one thing, which has given me no ſmall comfort, 
and 
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he drew up at this time a treatiſe of conſolation for V. of R. 

himſelf, from which he profeſſes to have received his 8 

| - T. 
greateſt 


44 
407 Conſ. 
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and may help alſo er to mitigate your grief. On my re- 
turn from Alia, as I was failing from Agina towards Megara, 
* I began to contemplate the proſpect of the countries around 
me: gina was behind, Megara before me; Piræus on the 
right; Corinth on the left; all which towns, once famous and 
« (ning now lie overturned, and buried in their ruins: Up- © 
* on this fight, I could not but think preſently within myſelf, 

* alas! how do we poor mortals fret and vex ourſelves, if any 
of our friends happen to die, or to be killed, whoſe life is yet 
„ ſo ſhort, when the carcaſſes of ſo many noble cities lie here 
* expoſed to me in one view? Why wilt thou not then command 

„ thyſelf, Servius, and remember, that thou art born a man? 
“ Believe me, I was not a little confirmed by this contempla- 
tion: Fry the force of it, therefore, if you pleaſe, upon 
* yourſelf; and imagine the fame proſpect before your own 
© eyes. But to come nearer home; when you conſider how 
many of our greateſt men have periſhed lately at once; what 
deſtruction has been made in the empire; what havock in all 
the province; how can you be ſo much ſhocked to be deprived 
of the fleeting breath of one little woman? Who, if ſhe had 
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8 * not died at this time, muſt neceſſarily have died a few years 1 
after, ſince that was the condition of her being born. But 9 
i recall your mind from reflections of this kind to the conſi- 1 
, deration of yourſelf, and think rather on what becomes your 4 
, character and dignity : That your daughter lived as long as þ 
0 life was worth enjoying, as long as the Republic ſtood; had * 
- „ ſeen her father Prætor, Conſul, Augur ; been married to the 

F „ nobleſt of our youth; had-taſted every good in life; and, 1 
f * when the Republic fell, then quitted it: What ground is there i 
E „then, either for you, or her, to complain of fortune on this 9 
4 account? In ſhort, do not forget that you are Cicero; one, 1 
af * who has been always uſed to give advice and preſcribe to o- P 

1 „ thers ; nor imitate thoſe paultry phyſicians, who pretend to 4 
8 * cure other —_ diſeaſes, yet are not able to cure their i 
S «© own; but ſuggeſt rather to yourſelf the ſame leſſon, which . 
N * you would give in the ſame caſe. There is no grief ſo great, | 
wy * which length of time will not alleviate : But it would be ſhame- . 
* “ful in you to wait for that time, and not to prevent it by your x 

5 © wiſdom ; beſides, if there be any ſenſe in the dead, ſuch was | 
ry * her love and piety to you, that the muſt be concerned to ſee ' 

wu * how much you affli& yourſelf. Give this therefore to the de- f 

5 ** ceaſed; give it to your friends; give it to your country; that | 

1 it may have the benefit of your aſſiſtance and advice, when- 

* 24 « ever 
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V. of R. greateſt comfort, The deſign of it was not only to 
relieve his own mind, but to conſecrate the virtues 
Fog and memory of Tullia to all poſterity ; Nor did his 
407 Conf, fondneſs for her ſtop here, but ſuggeſted the project 


of a more effectual conſecration, by building a temple 
to ber, and erecting her into a ſort of a deity. In his 
letters to Atticus, we find the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of 
his feſolution and impatience to ſee this deſign exe- 
cuted. Yet, after all his zeal, or pretended eager- 
neſs and ſollicitude about this temple, it was never 
actually built by him. | 


In 


6 ever. there ſhall be occaſion: Laſtly, ſince fortune has now 
made it neceſſary to us to accommodate ourſelves to our 
preſent ſituation, do not give any one a handle to think, 
that you are not ſo much bewailing your daughter, as the 
<< ſtate of the times, and the victory of certain perfons. I 
am aſhamed to write zny more, leſt I ſhould ſeem to diſtruſt 
«« your prudence, and will add therefore but, one thing far- 
ther, and conclude: We have ſometimes ſeen you bear proſ- 
perity nobly, with great honour and applauſe in yourſelf ; Jer 
us now fee that you can bear adverſity with the fame mode- 
« ration, and without thinking it a greater burthen than you 
« ought to do; leſt, in the number of all your other virtues, this 
<< one, at laſt, be thought to be wanting, As to myſelf, when 
I underſtand that your mind is grown more calm and compoſ- 
ed, I will ſend you word how all things go on here, and 
« what is the ſtate of the province. Adieu.“ Ep. Fam. iv. 5. 
Middleton, 183. 

q Abbe Mongault, ad Alt. xii. 1. and Dr. Middleton, p. 190, 
remark, that this fact ſeems to confirm what the author of the 
book of Wiſdom obſerves on the origin of idolatry ; that it was 
owing to the fond affection of parents, ſeeking to do honour 
to their deceaſed children, The father, ſays he, oppreſſed with 
unexpefted grief for the ſudden death of his child, after mal- 
ing an image of bim, began to worſhip him as a god, though he 
was but a dead man; and enjoined certain rites and myſteries to 
bis ſervants and dependants. (Wiſd. xiv. 15.) But it was not 
Ciceros real thought, after all, to exalt his daughter into a deity ; 
he knew it to be abſurd, as he often declares, 4% pay divine ho- 
nours to dead mortals ; and tells us how their very publicans had 
decided that queſtion in Bæotia For, when the lands of the im- 
mortal gods were excepted out of their leaſe, by the law of the 
EIN: & Cenſors, 
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Chap. X. ' The Roman His TORY. 

In the leiſure of the retired life which he led, V. of R. 
after the death of Tullia, Cicero compoſed ſeveral 
works; his Hortenſius; a treatiſe in the way of dia- * 
logue, in which he undertakes the defence of philoſo- 400 Con. 


Cenſors, they denied that any one could be deemed an immortal 
god, who had been once a man ; and ſo made the lands of Am- 
phiaraus and Trophonius pay the ſame taxes with the reſt : (De 
Nat. Deor. iii. 19.) Yet, in a political view, he ſometimes re- 
commends the worſhip of thoſe ſons of men, whom their emi- 
nent ſervices to mankind had advanced to the rank of inferior 
gods, as it inculcated in a manner the moſt ſenſible, the doctrine of 
the foul's immortality : (De leg. ii. 11.) And, fince a temple 
was the moſt ancient way of doing honour to the dead who de- 
ſerved it, (Plin. Hiſt. 27.) he conſidered it as the moſt effectual 
method of perpetuating the memory and praiſe of Tullia ; and 
was willing to take the benefit of the popular ſuperſtition, and fol- 
low the example of thoſe ancients, who had poliſhed and civi- 
liſed human life by conſecrating ſuch patterns of virtue to the 
veneration of their fellow-citizens. 

r His extraordinary affliction, it may be here remarked, gave 
occaſion to ſuſpicions very diſhonourable, which are thought to 
be hinted at in the 38th letter of the xith book to Atticus 
Lou ſay, that it is time to ſhew a little more ſtrength of mind, 
* and you tell me, that certain perſons talk concerning me in 
more ſevere terms than either you or Brutus have informed 
«© me by your. letters. If ſome people look upon my ſpirit to be 
broken, and my faculties impaired, let them know in what 
company I employ my time, and they will be ſenſible that I 
cannot be blameable, ſince I have already ſo much recovered, 
* as to bring my mind to ſuch a compoſed ſtate as to be able 
„to write on difficult ſubjects: And that, if I have choſen 
them as an amuſement to my grief, I am praiſe-worthy to 
have taken up with one ſo becoming a man of letters.” 
The author of an inveQtive againſt him, under the name of Sal- 
luft, openly accuſes him of an inceſtuous commerce with this be- 
loved daughter. And Servius tells us, that Virgil was thought 
to have glanced at him in this verſe: | 


"A 


Hic thalamum invaſit nate vetitaſue Hymenæos. 


Dio, who betrays every where the greateſt rancour againſt our 
orator, has inſerted the fame charge againſt him, in a ſpeech he 
has made for Calenus, in anſwer 0 hls ſecond Philippic : But 


there is nothing in all Cicero's letters, or in his behaviour in 
any part of his life, that gives the leaſt credit to ſo malicious an 
pu_ | 
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phy againſt Hortenſius, to whom he aſſigned the part 


of arraigning it: His Acadenucs, in four books, con- 
taining a particular account and defence of the phi- 


407 Conſ loſophy of the Academy, which he addreſſed to Far- 
10 : His excellent treatiſe de finibus, or of the chief 


good and ill of man, in five books, which he addreſſed 
to Brutus, in return for a preſent of the ſame kind, 
which Brutus had ſent him a little before, viz. 4 trea- 
tiſe upon virtue; and his Tuſculan diſputations, in five 
books alſo, upon as many different queſtions in phi- 
loſophy, the moſt important and uſeful to the happi- 
neis of human life. The firſt teaches how-to contemn 
the terrors of death, and to look upon it as a bleſſing rather 
than an evil; the ſecond, to ſupport pain and affliftion 
with a manly fortitude ; the third, to appeaſe all our com- 
Plaints and uncaſineſs under the accidents of life; the fourth, 
to moderate all our paſſions , the fifth, to evince the ſuf- 
Ficiency of virtue to make men happy hr an 


Cicero wrote alſo at this time a little piece, in the way of a 


funeral encomium, in praiſe of Porcia, the ſiſter of Cato, and wife 
of Domitius p 1a 43! oy Czſar's mortal enemy. Varro and Lol- 
lius attempted the fame ſubject ; and Cicero defires Atticus to ſend 
him their compoſitions : But all the three are now loſt: Though 
Cicero took the pains to reviſe and correct his, and ſent copies of 


it afterwards to Domitius, the ſon, and Brutus, the nephew of 


that Porcia. | | | 

t It appears likewiſe, that he was preſſed at this period by At- 
ticus, and his other friends, and even by Brutus himſelf, to draw 
up ping to be addreſſed to Cz/ar ; and it was certainly an 
undertaking ſuitable to his dignity and character. He drew up 
a letter accordingly, which was communicated to Hirtius and Bal- 
bus, for their judgment upon it, whether it Was proper to be 
ſent to Cz/ar - But theſe, not thinking it adviſeable to ſend it, 
unleſs ſome paſſages were ſoftened, Cicero was ſo much diiguſted, 
that he dropped entirely the deſign, *© As for the letter to Cæſar, 
* ſays he to Atticus, I was always very willing that Hirtius, 
and Ballus ſhould firſt read it; for, otherwiſe, I had both been 
* wanting in civility to them, and, if I had happened to give 
** offence, expoſed myſelf to danger. They have dealt ingenu- 
«* ouſly and kindly with me, in not concealing what they thought; 
but what pleaſes me the moſt is, that by requiring ſo many 
alterations, they give me an excuſe for not writing at all.” Ad 


Att. xii. 51. 
After 
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After Cæſar's arrival, Cicero was perſuaded by his V. of R. 

friends to leave ſolitude and the country, and to 708. 

come to Rome; where he ſoon found an opportunity * Car. 

of employing his intereſt and eloquence in the ſervice 4% Conf. 

of King Dejotarus. This Prince had already been Middl. p. 

deprived by Cz/ar of part of his dominions, for his 115. 

adherence to Pompey ; and was now in danger of 

loſing the reſt, from an accuſation preferred againſt 

— ty his grandſon, of a deſign pretended to have 

been formed by him againſt Cz/ar's life, when 

Ceſar was entertained in his houſe four years be- 

fore, on his return from Egypt. The charge was 

groundleſs and ridiculous; but, under the pre- 

ſent diſgrace, any charge was ſufficient to ruin him; 

and Cz/ar's countenancing it ſo far as to receive and 

hear it, ſhewed a ſtrong prejudice againſt. the King; 

and that he wanted only a pretence for ſtripping him 

of all that remained to him. Brutus alſo intereſted 

himſelf very warmly in the ſame cauſe; and, when 

he went to meet Cæſar, on his road from Spain, 

made an oration to him at NMicæa, in favour of De- 

jotrus; which ſtartled Cæſar, and gave him occaſion , , Att 

to reflect on what he had never perceived before, the xiv. 1. 

invincible fierceneſs and vehemence of Brutus's temper. 

The preſent trial was held in Cz/ar's houſe ; where 

Cicero ſo manifeſtly expoſed the malice of the accuſer 

and the innocence of the accuſed, that Cz/ar, being 

determined not to acquit, yet aſhamed to condemn 

him, choſe the expedient of reſerving his ſentence 

to farther deliberation till he ſhould go 'in perſon 

into the Eaſt, and inform himſelf of the whole affair 

upon the ſpot. Cicero ſays, © that Dejotarus, neither 

„ preſent nor abſent, could ever obtain any favour 

« or equity from Cz/ar: And that. as often as he 

“ pleaded for him, which he was always ready 

“ to do, he could never perſuade Cz/ar to think 

any thing reaſonable that he aſked for him.” He 

ſent a copy of his oration to the King; and, at Dola- EP. Fam. 

bella's requeſt, gave another likewiſe to him: Ex. ' 

culing it, as a trifling performance, and hardly worth 

tranſcribing ; 
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217. 


Ad Att. 


Xill. 52. 


708. 
Bel. Chr. ſuch as bis preſents uſually are to me. 
407 Conſ 


Middl. p. confidence in Cicero, invited himſelf to ſpend a day 


| The Roman His Tony, Book X. 
V. of R. tranſcribing ; but I had amind, ſays he, to make a ſlight 


preſent to my old boneſt friend, of coarſe fluff, indeed, yet 
Some little time after this trial, Cz/ar, to ſhew his 


with him at his houſe in the country, and choſe the 
third day of the Saturnalia for his viſit; a ſeaſon al- 


ways dedicated to mirth and feaſting amoagſt friends 


and relations*, Cicero gives Atticus the following ac- 
count of the entertainment, and how the day paſſed 
between them. O this gueſt, ſays he, whom I fo 
„% much dreaded ! Yet I had no reaſon to repent of 


© him, for he was pleaſed with his reception. When 


he came the evening before, on the 18th, ro my 
% neighbour Philippus, the houſe was ſo crouded 
« with ſoldiers, that there was ſcarce a room left 
« empty for Cz/ar to ſup in: But Barba Caſſius re- 
* heved me; for he aſſigned me a guard, and made 
the reſt encamp in the field; fo that my houſe was 
“ clear. On the 192, he ſtayed at Philippus's till one 
© in the afternoon ; but ſaw nobody; was ſettling 
25 3 I gueſs, with Balbus; then took a walk 
& on the ſhore; bathed after two; heard the verſes 
«* on Mamurra ', at which he never changed counte- 

| * nance; 


t This feſtival, aſter Cz/ar's reformation of the calendar, began 
on the 17th of December, and laſted three days. Macrob. Saturn. 
i. 10. 5 

u Mamurra was 2 Roman Knight, and General of the Artillery 
to Ceſar in Gaul; where he raiſed an immenſe fortune, and is ſaid 
to have been the firſt man in Rome who incruſted his houſe with 
marble, and made all his pillars of ſolid marble. (Plin. Hiſt. 
xXxvi. 6.) He was ſeverely laſhed, ſays Dr. Middleton, together 
with Cz/ar himſelf, for his exceſſive luxury, and more infamous 
vices, by Catullus, whoſe verſes are ſtill extant, and the ſame, it 
has been thought, that Cicero refers to, as being firſt read to Ceſar 
at his houſe. Midill. p. 217. The verſes of Catullus are as 
follow: | 


Quis hoc poteſt odere, quis poteſt pati, 
Nimfpudlicus, et vorax, & helluo ? 


Mamur- 
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« tenance ; was rubbed, anointed, fat down to ta- V. of R. 
« ble. Having taken a vomit juſt before, he eat 
„ and drank freely, and was very chearful, The 
« ſupper was good and well- ſerved: 


«© But 
Mamurram habere quod comata Gallia 

Habebant unctum et ultima Britannia: 

' Cinz*de Romule, hec videbis et feres, | 

Et impudicus, et vorax, et aleo. | Ep. zo. 


Pulchre convenit improbis Cinedis, 1 
Mamurræ Pathicoque Ceſarique. Ep. 58. 


Suetonius, raking of theſe verſes, ſays, Valerium Catullum, a 

quo fibi verſiculis de Mamurra perpetua e impoſita non diſſi- 
mulaverat, ſatisfacientem, eadem die a hibuit cen# © Heoſpitiogque | 
patris ejus, ficut conſueverat, uti perſeveravit.' In Cf. 73. 
Now Bayle, art. Catulle, remarks very juitly, that, if what Sueto- 
nius aſſerts be true, vis. that, if Cæſar continued to lodge at the 
houſe of Catullus's father, after his reconciliation with the ſon, 
theſe cannot be the verſes read at Cicero's houſe": Becauſe Cæſar, 
after this ſupper, never ſaw Verona, where Catullus's father lived: 
And we muſt conclude, that the offence given by Catullus, and 
his reconciliation, were before Cæſar's laſt journey to Gau; and 
the verſes now read to him were by another hanek. 
The reader, 3 will not readily underſtand the time and 
manner of Cæſar's paſſing from Philip's houſe to Ciceros in this 
ſhort account of it: But it muſt be remembered, that their villa's 
were adjoining to each other on the Formian coaſt near Cajeta; fo 
that, when Cz/ar came out of Philip's at one, he took a walk 
upon the ſhore for about an hour, and then entered into Cicero's; 
where the bath was prepared for him, and, in bathing, he heard 
the verſes on Mamurra ; not produced by Cicero, for that would 
not have been agreeable to good manners, but by ſome of his own 
friends, who attended him, and who knew his deſire to ſee every 
thing that was publiſhed againſt him, as well as his eaſineſs in 
lighting or forgiving it. | | 

x The cuſtom of taking a vonnt both immediately before and af- 
ter meals, which Cicero mentions C#/ar to have done on different 
occaſions, (Pro Dejot. 7.) was very common with the Romans, 
and uſed by them as an inſtrument both of their luxury and of 
their health: They womit, ſays Seneca, that they may eat; and 
eat, that they may vomit. (Conf. ad Helv. 9.) By this evacuation 
before eating, they were prepared to eat more plentifully ; and, 
by emptying themſelves preſ-ntly after it, prevented any hurt from 
repletion. Thus Vitellius, who was a famous glutton, is faid to 
have preſerved his life by conſtant yomits, while he deſtroyed all 
his companions, who did not uſe the fame precaution : (Sueton. 
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« But our diſeourſe at table, as we eat, 
For taſte and ſeaſoning ſtill excell'd our meat. 


Bock X. 


. © Beſides Cæſar's table, his friends were plentifully 


no where elſe. This I had from Nitias '. 


“provided for in three other rooms; nor was there 
any thing wanting to his freedmen of lower rank 
and his ſlaves; but the better ſort were elegantly 
treated: In a word, I acquitted myſelf like a man: 
« Yet he is nota gueſt, to whom one could fay, at 
“ parting, Pray call upon me again as you return: 
« Once 1s enough. We had not a word on buſineſs, 
“ but many on points of literature: In ſhort, he was 
“delighted with his entertainment, and paſſed the 
&« day agreeably. He talked of ſpending one day at 
« Pute:h, another at Baie, Thus you ſee the man- 
“ ner of my receiving him; ſomewhat troubleſome, 
indeed, but not uneaſy to me. I ſhall ſtay here a 
<« little longer, and then to Ty/culum. As he paſſed 
“ by Dolabella's villa, his troops marched cloſe by his 
« horſe's fide, on the right and left, which was done 


CHAP. 


12. Dio, Ixv. 7550 and the practice was thought ſo effeftual for 
ſtrengthening the conſtitution, that it was the conſtant regimen of 
all the Arbletæ, or profeſſed wreſtlers, trained for the public ſhews, 
in order to make them more robuſt. So that Cæ ſar's vomiting be- 
fore dinner was a ſort of compliment to Cicero, as it intimated a 
reſolution to paſs the day chearfully, and to eat and drink freely 
with him. Midill. p. 217. | 
y It is certainly to be regretted that Cicero ſuppreſſed the letter 
which, as we juſt now obſerved, he had prepared to addreſs to 
Ce ſar on the is and regulation of public affairs. I here remain, 
however, two-epiſtles, which were written to Cæſar on the ſame 
ſubjeR, and which have been generally, end with good reaſon, 
aſcribed to Salluſt Theſe, as they contain many important truths, 
and throw a conſiderable light on the times of which we write; and 
as they diſcoyer to us the regulations which an eminent genius and 
bitorian thought neceſſary to remove the diſorders into which the 
- Roman State had fallen, and are generally but little attended io; 
we ſhall beg leave to offer to the reader. That epiſtle, which is 
called the ſecond, was certainly the fr ft 3 and was written before 
the battle of Pharſalia: The other, called the r, was written 
after Cæſar had obtained that battle. It is for this reaſon that we 
have altered the order in which theſe pieces appear in the different 


editions of the Roman hiſtorian. The 
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The firſt Epiſtle of Sa LLUST #0 C. Jurrus CASAR, con- 
cerning the Regulation of the Commonwealth, 


« I AM not inſenſible how difficult and nice a taſk he underiakes, 
« who yentures to offer advice to Princes and Governors; on to 
« any one inveſted with high authority. The number ot Coun- 
« ſellors with whom ſuch perſons are ſurrounded, and the great 
« uncertainty of future contingencies, which the moſt cautious 
and penetrating politician cannot ſufficiently guard againſt, are 
very diſcouraging conſiderations. And, what makes the office 
« ſtill more ungrateful, the worſt-laid ſchemes will frequently 
have a more proſperous event than the moſt rational and pru- 
« dent counſels. So capricious is the ſway of fortune in the diſ- 
« poſal of almoſt all human affairs! , | 

Zut, notwithſtanding. theſe diſcouragements, ſince my early 
« inclinations'led me to the ſtudy of ſtate affairs, and, as I have, 
« with.the utmoſt application, purſued that knowledge, not fo 
much with a view. to obtain. mploy ments, which I have often 
« ſeen procured: by means the moſt baſe and unworthy ; but ra- 
« ther that I might thoroughly inform myſclf of the nawre of our 
« conſtitution. civil and military; what is the true ſtate of her 
« ſtrength with regard to her men, her arms, and her revenue: 
« Therefore, though I may, perhaps, fuffer in my reputation, 
« and be thought too forward in the attempt, yet my regard to 
« your dignity and fame has, after mature deliberation, prevailed 
„with me above ſuck apprehenſions; and I am determined to 
« run any hazard, where J have the leaſt proſpect of an acceſſion 


« to your glory. And be aſſurxed it was not, without previous 


« conſideration, nor ſo much with. a view to the circumſtances ok 
your fortune, that I took up this reſolution, as becauſe, among 


« your other diſtinguiſhed qualities, I have ever experienced in 


« you this moſt admirable one, that the greatneſs of your ſoul is 
more conſpicuous in adverſity than profperity.---But.the fame of 
your illuſtrious qualities is a ſubject I need not expatiate on: It 
is already ſo great, that ſooner were men weaned in admiring 
« and celebrating, than you in performing glorious actions. Nor 
« was it out of any fond conceit of my on abilities, that I have 
e preſumed to lay before you my ſentiments concerning the Com- 
« monwealth;; but, as your thoughts have been hitherto taken 
„up with another ſcene of buſineſs, with the toils of a-campy 
« with battles, with triumphs, and military commands, I thought 
it not unſeaſonable to awake your attention to the regulation 
of civil affairs: For, if your only aim and intention be to repel 
the furious attack of your enemies upon your dignity, and de- 
fend the grants of the people againſt the Conſul Who oppoſes 
them, theſe:are views below the virtue of Cæſar. But, if you 

ery | | „are 
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t are ſtill animated by the ſame ſpirit wwirh which, from your fir 
« entrance into public life, you ſucceſſively oppoſed and overfet 
« the faction of the Nobility, and reſcued the Roman people from 
« the yoke of ſlavery, and with which you baffled, in your præ- 
« torſhip, though unarmed, all the attempts of your armed adwer- 
« ſaries, and Tow fince performed fuck eat and glorious ex- 
, plbits, that even your enemies have nothing to obje againſt you 
% but your ſuperior greatneſs : If the ſame virtuous ſpirit ſtill poſ= 
4 ſeſs you, give your attention to the plan I ſhall propoſe for the 
1 regulation and government of the Commonwealth; which plan 
I am perſuaded you will find to be proper and adviſeable, or, at 
« leaſt, to require but little alteration. | 
«© Now, ſince Pompey, either from a kind of infatuation, or 
« blindly bent upon oppoſing you, has been ſo raſh and impru- 
« dent as to throw the whole power of the State into the hands of 
« its enemies [the ariſtocracy] and has thus put all into confuſion, 
« it is incumbent upon you to reſtore the Commonwealth, and 
« replace it upon its proper foundation. [by aſſerting the ſove- 
« reignty of the people] The firſt ſtep he took was that of commit- 
« ting to a few Senators an abſolute authority in the direction of 
« the revenue, the ſumptuary laws, and judicial proceedings; 
« ewhilft the poople, in whom the ſovereign power had before been 
« bodged, were left in a flate of ſubje&ion and ſlavery. The ju- 
« dicial authority is, indeed, as formerly, nominally veſted in the 
„ three orders of the Republic; but the real power is in the 
« hands of the faction, who with unbridled dominion, controul all 
« things ; who give to one man and take from another ; diſpoſe 
«© of every thing, as they pleaſe ; who inſnare the virtuous and 
« innocent, and raiſe none but their own creatures to poſts of ho- 
% nour : How notorious ſoever their crimes be, how flagitious ſo- 
ever their lives, and infamous ſoever their reputation, this ſcan- 
« dalous inſufficiency excludes them not from the magiſtracy ; and, 
« thus exalted, they ſeize, they plunder whatever they have an 
« inclination to: In ſhort, their whole conduct is like that of a 
« yiQtorious army ravaging an enemy's city : Luſt and paſſion ani- 
« mate them; licentiouſneſs is their only law. But, under theſe 
1 afflicting circumſtances, it would, I own, be ſome alleviation 
©« to our misfortunes to ſee men of abilities, in poſſeſſion of arbi- 
% trary dominion acquired by bravery ; but, inlfead of that, we 
*« ſee a deſpicable faction of baſe, cowardly wretches, whoſe only 
« ftrength and courage he in the feeble efforts of words, ma- 
« ters of ſovereign power, which fell into their hands by accident, 
and has been yielded to them by a baſe, perfidious man [Pompey] 
and exerciſing that — with extreme arrogance and cruelty. 
« For, in any of our former conteſts and civil wars, were ever fo 
% many and ſuch illuſtrious families extirpated ? Did ever any be- 
* fore purſue their conqueſts with ſuch impetuous fury, fuch ex- 
« orbitant unbridled licentiouſneſs? Even Hylla, who thought the 
« laws of war gave an unlimited licenſe to the Conqueror, — 
cc 2 
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he conceived that the terror of puniſhment added ſtrength to 
«« his cauſe, yet was fatisfied with a few inſtances of ſeverity to 
his enemies, and choſe to win others to his party by lenity and 
„ henevolence, rather than the dreadof revenge. But ſuch mo- 
«« gerate reſentment ſuits not the ſanguinary temper of Cato, Domi- 
« tis, and the reſt of that faction. No leſs than forty Senators, 
together with numbers of young men of promiſing abilities, 
have, by their orders, been butchered, like ſo many victims 
«« deftined to ſlaughter ; nor could the blood of all theſe miſerable 
« citizens glut the thirſt. of thoſe. moſt implacable tyrants. The 
«« doleful cries of helpleſs orphans, the weakneſs of aged parents, 
the groans of men and the lamentations of women, made not 


the leaſt impreſſion on their unrelenting hearts: So far from it, 


* ® 


that they grew every day more and more inflamed, both in their 
*« wordsand actions ; and, by injurious practices, degraded many 
from their employments, drove many into exile.” | Pompey was 
guilty of ge partie in his third conſulſhip, and probably of 
cruelty, ſince Tacitus, ſpeaking of his conduct at this time, ſays, 
that, being choſen to correct the public enormities, his remedies prov- 
ed more grievous to the State than its diftempers. Appius, in his 
cenſorſhip, acted in the ſame partial manner, and his authority was 
ſubſervient to the views of the ariſtocracy. Among others of the 
contrary faction he degraded our author and turned him out of the 
Senate. Hence this deſcription of the. injuſtice and cruelty of his 
enemies is, perhaps, full of reſentment, and may be exaggerated] 
And there is no occaſion to ſhew how they ſtand affected towards 
« you. | Baſe cowards as they are, they would yet gladly ſacrifice 
« their lives to procure your diſgrace and ruin. Ves, far leſs is 
<«« the pleaſure they taſte in that ſovereignty, which is unexpect- 
« edly fallen into their hands, than the anxiety they feel, when 
they view your exalted glory: For, to accompliſh your deſtruc- 
1 tion, they chuſe rather to run the hazard of ſlavery, and eſteem 
eit a more eligible ſituation, than to ſee you the happy inſtru- 
+ ment of raiſing the empire of Rome, great as it is, to the higheſt 
« pitch of glory and dominion. | mots 

++ Theſe conſiderations will convince you, how abſolutely ne- 
« ceſlary it is touſe the utmoſt care and circumſpection in farming 
«« your ſchemes for the eſtabliſhment and ſecurity of the Common- 
« wealth. What occurs to me I ſhall freely offer without any re- 
« ſerve: But, how far the methods I ſhall propoſe are juſt and 
« praQticable, I leave to the determination of your own judg- 
ment. | | 

By the primitive conſtitution of the Republic, as our hiſtories 
inform us, the people were. divided into two orders, Patricians 
« and Plebeians : Originally the exerciſe of the ſupreme juriſdicti- 
on was lodged in the former; but, as the latter was the ſtrong- 
er body, this ſuperior force often excited them to withdraw to 
© Mount Aventine, in defence of their liberties: The conſtant ef- 


* feQt of which ſeceſſion was, that the power of the Patricians 
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vas diminiſhed, and the rights and privileges of the people ang- 
* mented. But what contributed moſt to the ſecurity of their li- 
„ berty was this, the laws had their due force, and the power of 
the mapiftrate was ſubſervient to them. Nor was it then [du- 
ring the perfect democracy ſettled by the Licinian laws] © affluence 
of fortune, or an arrogant paſſion for precedence, but the cha- 
racter of a regular life and gallant exploits, that diſtinguiſhed the 
« nobility from the commonalty : Even men in the loweſt ſtation, 
«« whether oeeupied in their farms at home, or ſerving in the wars, 
« juſt provided with the neceſſary and decent ſupports of life, were 
« ariply ſatisſied themſelves; and gave ample ſatisfaction to the 
„State! But when, being thruſt out of poſfeſſion of their lands 
by a gradual ufurpation, they through indigence and idleneſs 
(having nothing to do) could no longer have any fixed abodes, 
e then they began to covet the wealth of other men, and to put 
e their own liberty and the Conimonwealth to fale. Thus fell by 
« degrees, the ancient power of the Roman people, who had before 
« been Lords of the world, and given laws to all nations; and 
«© they, who jointly — 17 ſovereign authority, have, each in- 
« dividual ſeparately, ſold themſelves to ſlavery ani bondage. 

« Now a multitude, thus diſpoſed, not only corrupt and dege- 

« nerate in their manners, but alſo, by their different courſes and 
« purſuits, fo alienated from each other, as to be incapable of any 
© coalition and unanimity, are, Fapprehend, very ill qualified to 
<«« afſume the government of the Commonwealth, But, if the num- 
<« her of citizens be augmented, ſuch a regulation would rouſe up 
A genera} ardour in ſupport of the common liberty; for then 
« one part of the people will be animated to preſerve the liberty 
% they are admitted to; and the other to ſhake off the yoke of 
« ſavery, which has hitherto diſgraced them. Theſe new en- 
<« franchiſed citizens, joined to ſome of the old ones, ſhould, I 
« think, be ſettled in out colonies ; by which means we ſhall not 
% only be furniſhed with greater ſupplies for recruiting our armies, 
but the people, being then employed in uſeful occupations, will 
4 no longer diſturb and embroil the State.” [We have ſeen above, 
that this was one of the mea ſures taken by Cz/ar for the better 
ſettlement of the State.]* I am not inſenſible, that, when you at- 
<< "tempt the execution of this ſcheme, you will expoſe yourſelf to 
<< the fury and ſevere reſentments of the nobility ; who will im- 
mediately take fire, grow angry, and exclaim, that the very foun- 
« dation of the conſtitution is vndermined, that the ancient citi- 
© gens are robbed of their privileges, and reduced to a ſtate of 
« ſlavery, and this free Republic converted into a regal govern- 
<« ment, when any ſingle perſon aſſumes an arbitrary power of aug- 
« menting the number of citizens. I confeſs, indeed, it is my ſet- 
« tled opinion, that whoever attempts to render himſelf popular, 
at the expence of the Commonwealth, is guilty of a crime, the 
6« grievous effects of which will fall upon his own head : Yet, at 
as « the 
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the ſame time, I will venture to ſay, He tube has not reſolu- 
tion enough to undertake ſuch defigns, as are at once beneficial to 
the public, as well as bis own private intereſts, is juſtly charge- 
able with the imputation o indolence and puſillanimiſy. When 
M. Livius Druſus was Tribune of the people, it was his fixed 
«« purpoſe and reſolution to exert his utmoſt endeavours in favour 
of the nobility ; vor did he, at firſt; ever enter upon any mea- 
ſures without their conſent and authority. And yet thoſe ſons 
by of 7 vary ever influenced by the maxims of treachery and 
falſhood, rather than fidelity and honour, no fooner ce ed 
what a number of men, ſhould Druſus fucceed, would owe the 
mighty obligation to one fingle perſon; and, as it is reaſonable 
to imagine, when each reflected on his own baſe and perfidious 
heart, conceived, ' that Druſus would act in the fame manner 
they were conſcious they themſelves ſhould act in the ſame ſitu- 
ation z apprehending therefore, that his profeſſions of ſuch fin- 
lar regard for their intereſts was only an artifice to raiſe him- 
elf to ſovereignty, they oppoſed him with the utmoſt vigour, 
and fruſtrated all his deſigns in their favour. Theſe obſervati- 
ons will engage you to fortify yourſelf with the greateſt atten- 
tion and circumſpection with all the fupport you can poſſibly 
«6 procure. 49% on U | 4 | | ONLY © HITS 
To ſubduea'fairandopen enemy is, to the brave and gallant 
man, no mighty difficulty : But, in contriving or in avoidi 
<< ſecret ſtratagems and latent perils, generous and noble ſouls are 
„ by no means adroir and expert. For your better ſecurity there- - 
fore, hen you have augmented the number of citizens, as the 
power of the people will: bereſtored; let it be your principal 
concern to cultivate good manners, and, by a firm coalition; unite 
the old and new ritizens. But the greateſt ſervice you can poſ- 
„ ſibly do to your country, to your fellow citiaens, to yourſelf, 
and your poſterity; is to etinguiſh that extravagant paſſion for 
riches, which is ſo prevalent amomgſt us; or, at leaſt, give 
fuch a check to it anne circumflance of the times will permit. 
And, unleſs this be done, neither in the city nor in the camp, 
<<- neither in the adminiſtration of public or private affairs, can any 
due order, any regular economy, be expected. For, where 
the love of money once prevails, it proves always too powerful 
for diſcipline, and ſuppreſſes all good diſpoſitions; nor is the 
<<, firmeſt mind able to reſiſt its efforts; but, ſooner or later, falls 
{© a vidim' to this n. Numerous are the inſtances that occur 
in biftory, what Princes, what States and Nations, have intirely 
„ owed; to the oppreſſive weight of their e the loſs of 
<«« thoſe mighty empires, which have been the glorious acquiſiti- 
ons of virtuous poverty. Nor is it at all ſürpriſing: For when 
„an vpright man beholds one of leſs merit more careſſed and 
« eftee upon no other recommendation but a ſuperior for- 
* tune; at firſt, it has Er than to raiſe „ 
Tu, a2 «6 
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4 and him with perplexities: But, when he has ſtill every 
<« day freſh experience that pomp and ſplendor triumph over ge- 
© nuine glory and honour ; wealth and opulence over worth and 
merit; his mind is at laſt alienated ; he deſerts the cauſe of vir- 
tue, and flies to the tents of voluptuouſneſs. It is doubtleſs the 
4. love of glory that ſtimulates and ſupports induſtry: Stripped of 
„that attracting charm, virtue in herſelf appears to men with a 
very forbidding a ſpect, and under a very una miable form. In 


* ſhort, wherever riches are in high eſteem, there all worthy ac- 


% compliſhments, there honour and probity, modeſty and chaſtity, 
+ muſt loſe all their regard, become neglected and deſpiſed, , For, 
«+ .in;the-purſuitof virtue, men are confined., tq, one road only; a 
<<. road too ſurrounded with perils and difficu}ties : But, in queſt of 
«« riches, great is the latitude they take, and every one / puſhes 
% forward what way he. pleaſes ; and by any means, honourable 
4 or diſhonourable, ſtrives to obtain his end. Above all things, 
therefore, you muſt determine to cruſh this prevailing power 
« of gold. And I am perſuaded, that no one hereafter will judge 


* man more or leſs qualified for judicial offices, or the adminiſtra- 


«tion of the Commonwealth, if you put the election of Conſuls 
and Prætors upon ſuch a — that real worth and merit, 
„ and not wealth and riches, muſt of neceſſity prevail in the 
choice.“ ¶ We have ſeen alſo that Cæſar had nothing ſo much 
at heart as the execution of his ſumptuary laws. 


As to the appointment of magiſtrates, it will be the ſafeſt and 


© moſt convenient method to inveſt that power in the people, If 
«| you confine it to a few, you approach too near a regal govern- 
„ ment: If you ſuffer the elections to be carried by bribery, that 
were baſe and diſhonourable. It is my opinion, therefore, {har 
„% allof the firſt claſs of the people ſhould he intitled to the privilege 
« of fanding candidates for judicial aſſic es ; but I think it ad- 
<« viſeable that their number ſhould be augmented, It is well known 
« that neither the people of Rhodes, nor any other free State, were 
4 ever. diſſatisfied with the judgments of their courts, where rich 
6 or poor, juſt as it fell out, were promiſcuouſly joined together 
in all conſultations, even of the greateſt, as well as the ſmalleſt 
„ importance. But, as io the election of magiſtrates, the law 
4 enacted by C. Gracchus, when Tribune of the people, is by no 
„ means to be deſpiſed: That, out of the five claſſes, promiſcu- 


«ouſly, thoſe centuries obo were to give their ſuffrages ſhould be 


* choſen by ot, When the people are thus reduced to an equali- 
«ty; and ſuperiority of fortune no longer gives ſuperior claim to 
« dignity and honour, the only contention, that can then remain, 
« will be, who ſhall ſurpaſs each other in virtue and merit. Theſe 
* remedies, which I have preſcribed, will, I apprehend, prove a 
every eaſy and effectual cure for the evils attending riches. For 
our admiration, or deſire of any objects, ariſes from the uſe 
and advantage we propoſe from them; it is from the hopes of 


gain 
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gain that men are prompted to iniquitous courſes : Take away 
that incitement, and you will find no man alive will be any 
longer a villain, when a villain can be no longer a gainer. But, 
** whilſt the temptation to riches remains, avarice, like a ſavage 
** beaſt of the defart, is inſufferably outrageous and cruel : Which 
way ſoever ſhe flies, the lays waſte whole towns and countries; 
** contounds all things, human and divine, without diſtinction: 
Nor walls nor armies are able to obſtruct her imperious vio- 
** lence : the falls upon all in her way, robs all the meets, robs 
them of their reputation, their chaſtity, their children, parents, 
and country: All become the prey of this,univerſal plunderer. 
And yet there is a remedy for this mighty evil: Take away all 
eſteem and honour from riches, and virtue will inſtantly recover 
her vigour, and be able to triumph over the rage of this de- 
vouring peſtilence. | ts 

* But, though all men, whether friends or enemies, allow this 
to be true, yet, ſuch is the factious ſpirit of the nobility, that 
you mult expect violent oppoſition from that quarter. This is 
the grand obſtruction you will meet with; if you can remove 
that, by guarding yourſelf againſt their dark deceit and baſe 
ſtratagems, all the reſt of your way will be ſmooth and eaſy: 
„ Baſe — may juſtly call them, for, were they influenc- 
ed by any virtuous principle, it would prompt them rather to 


emulate than envy the worthy. But as ſloth and indolence, and 


dulneſs and invincible ſtupidity, preſs heavy upon them, the 
only efforts they can make are clamorous complaints and invidi- 
<< ous reproaches againſt that high renown, which they look 2 * 
das a tacit reflection on their own infamous reputations. But 
* what neceſſity is there to ſay any more about them? You want 
not to be informed of their characters. You are no ſtranger to . 
Bibulus, the man who, by irreſiſtible courage and great abilities, 
forced his way to the conſular dignity ! Yes---You muſt doubt- 
leſs be ſenſible of this, becauſe you know him to be a creature 
&* ſcarce endowed with the faculty of ſpeech z who has, indeed, 
a heart diſpoſed to any villainy, but not a head to contrive and 
execute it! What is there to be apprehended from ſuch a man 
as this, a man to whom the very conſulſhip, the higheſt office 
in the State, was the higheſt diſgrace? And, as to L. Domitius, 
* what magnanimity can there be in him, when every part of his 
* body is defled with ſome foul vice, ſome deteſtable crime or 
* other ; his tongue with falſhood and lies, his hands with blood, 


8 


his feet with ignominious flight; and his pollutions, in other 


* reſpects, are ſo abominably ſhameful, that even the bare men- 
tion of them would be an unpardonable indecency ? Cato is the 
* only man amongſt them who has any ſort of merit: The dexte- 
« rity of his parts, his eloquence, his artifice and penetration, are 
no contemptible qualifications : But they are no other than what 
may be acquired by Grecian diſcipline. The nobler qualificati- 
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The RoMan HigTory. Bock X. 
„ ons, fortitude, vigilance, and unwearied induſtry, are not to 
«© be learned from the Greeks. For can a people, who had neither 
«« vigour nor ſpirit to defend the liberty of their own country, be 


4 qualified to inſtruct others in thoſe arts and accomplithments, 


that are neceſſary for the ſupport of empire? As to the reſt of the 
faction, they are a ſet of noblemen ſo utterly inſignificant, ſo 
« exceſſively dull and ſenſeleſs, that, like ſtupid ſtatues, their 
„ names and titles are their only ornaments.— As for L. Poſthumi- 
« us and Favonius, they appear to me not unlike the additional 
« lading, which is taken into a large ſhip, above the ordinary 
« burden: It ſhe arrives ſafe at her port, it may be of uſe ; but 
* had the mariners met with tempettuous weather, thoſe goods 
« would have been firſt thrown over-board, as they were of the 
« leaſt value.“ [What Salluſt ſays here of the nobles agrees very 
well with the character Cicero gives, 1n his letters to Atticus, of 


the Honeſt or the Fiſhpondmen : but the picture he draws of 


Cato is very unlike that which he has given usof the ſame man 
in his hiſtory of Catilines's conſpiracy. There Cato is put up- 
on an equality with CxSsAA in noble birth, eloquence, greatneſs 
of ſpirit and glory : And ſimplicity of life, regular condu &, 


and invincible ſtrid neſe, are mentioned as his acknowledged 


' wirtues. He contended nat, it is ſaid, in wealth with the weal- 


thy, nor with the factious in practices of faction; but in brave- 


m he yielded not to the moſi courageous ;. nor in temperance to the 


moſt reſerved ; nor in purity of morals to the moſt innocent He 
aimed not /o much to appear, as to be a virtuous man; and, the 
leſs he courted renown, the more it followed him. Salluſt, when 
he wrote the conſpiracy of Catiline, had not, probably, been ex- 
aſperated by perſecutions, or had retired from all public buſineſs, 
and was pelle at his eaſe: Whereas, in this epiſtle, his lan- 
guage is that of a lately provoked enemy. Cicero ad Att. vii. 15. 
peaks of Favonius and Poſthumius, as vain weak men, of im- 
rtance only in their own conceit : Uni Fadonio leges ab ilh no- 
5 imponi non placebat ; ſed is haud auditus in concilia.---Poſthu- 
mius autem, de quo nominatim Senatus decrevit, ut flatim in Sici- 
liam iret, Fuffanoque ſuccederet, negat ſe fine Catane iturum : 
Et ſuam in Senatu operam auctoritatemgue magni Eſtimat. This 
Poſthumius is probably the ſame man whom Cicero mentions, in 
another letter to Atticus, ix. 2. as having joined Cæſar before 
Pompey left Italy : And this circumſtance ſeems to prove that this 
epiſtle of Sa/luft was written upon the rupture between Cz/ar and 
Pompey, and before the former was maſter of Zrudufium.} 
„ Having thus given you my judgment concerning the reſtitution 
Fc of the plebeian power, and the reformation of their manners; 
* I will now point out to you the ſteps which it will be adviſeable 
% to take, with regard to the Senate. 
No ſooner was my age and reaſon ripe for application, but 1 
turned my thoughts to literature, rather than the exerciſe of 
10 arms 
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arms and riding: And, as nature had given me greater ſtrength 
of mind than body, I choſe to inure the moſt able and vigorous 
part to labour and fatigue z and, in the purſuit of this courſe, 


the obſervations I have made, in my conftant application to 


ſtudy, and the informations of men, as well as books, have 
thoroughly convinced me that ail empires and ſtates .in the 
world have proſpered and flouriſhed, as long as they purſued 
wiſe and wholſome counſels : But, when partiality, fear, and 
voluptuonſneſs corrupted thoſe counſels, their ſtrength ſoon 
began to decline : Then they loſt their dominion, and, at laſt, 
their liberty. ES. | 

« I confeſs it is my ſettled opinion, that whoever is placed in 
an eminent ſtation, and has à greater ſhare of property in any 
State, is ever found to be moſt concerned for its ſecurity and 
preſervation. As to others, they have but one motive to en- 
gage their attention, their liberty. But the man who, by vir- 
tue and bravery, has acquired riches, fame, and dignity, has 
thoſe additional incitements. And therefore, whenever he 
ſees any dangers threatening the State, the apprehenſion alarms 
his mind, rouſes all his thoughts and cares, and excites his ut- 


' moſt * and labour; his liberty, his glory, his property are 


at ſtake, and he will defend them. His vigilance is ſeen in all 
2 his activity in every quarter: For, the more flouriſhing 

is circumſtances are, when the conſtitution is ſecure, the 
more anxious, the more reſolute and vigorous, will be his en- 
deavours, when he apprehends it to be in danger. Theſe con- 
ſiderations convince me, that, in a conſtitution, where the 
people are to put in execution the determinations of the S2nate, 
as the body does the dictates of the mind, prudence and policy 
are indiſpenſable qualifications in the Fathers ; lagacity an] pe- 
netration talents unneceſſary in the People. Dur anceſtors, 
3 oppreſſed with grievous wars, held out with unwearied 
induſtry, after infinite Ioſſes, and when their money was ex- 
hauſted. Such was their magnanimity, that neither the for- 
midable ſtrength of their enemies, nor the emptineſs of their 
treaſury, nor any unproſperous events could ſubdue their invin- 
cible ſpirits. 12 — they made by virtue they did 
not part with but with life. And they owed their ſuccets not 
ſo much to their courage in the field, as to the wiſdom, the 
boldneſs, and the conſtancy of their counſels. For, in thoſe 
happy days, all the members of the Commonwealth, firmly 
cemented together, acted as one man; had no other views but 
her welfare ; entered into no cabals but againſt the public ene- 
my 3 and every individual exerted his abilities both of mind and 
body, not to aggrandiſe himſelf, but his country. Far different 
are the practices which prevail in this age; for now a ſet of no- 
blemen, enervated with indolence and floth, who never faced 
an enemy in battle ; unexperienced in war, unacquainted with 
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, military toils and hardſhips, trained up to faQion only within 


the walls of the city; arrogantly uſurp ſovereign authority over 
all the nations upon earth: Whilft the Fathers, whoſe ſalutary 
counſels have hitherto preſerved the State in all her difficulties, 
are driven, like the waves of the ſea, this way or that, by ar- 
bitrary impulſe ; one day enact laws, the next repeal them, 
juſt as it ſuits the caprice, the reſentments, and arrogance of 
theſe lordly oppreſſors; for that alone is allowed to be the rulg 
to eſtimate public good or evil. F 

But if now, in your regulations, you reſtore to the Senators 
their common privileges —— equal liberty, or contrive for them 
fome ſecure method of giving their Juſfrager then would the 
exorbitant power ſome of the nobility poſſeſs ſoon be diminiſh- 
ed, and the Commonwealth would riſe again and 57% ta "But, 
though an attempt to bring the intereſt and influence of the 
whole body upon a level may be thought impracticable, ſince 
ſome of them made their entrance into the world upon the bot- 
tom of anticipated honours and dignity, and a numerous train 
of clients ; whereas the generality of others, Senators, not by 


deſcent but creation, cannot have, in all reſpects, equal influ- 


ence and advantages: Ter they ſhould, at leaft, be freed from 
any reſtraint of awe or terror in giving their ſuffrages. When 
every one can thus act, as it were, in obſcurity, then the dread 
of any man's arrogant power will no longer force him to com- 
py with meaſures prejudicial to his own intereſt and liberty. 


Liberty is a jewel of high eſtimation ; the worthy and the un- 


worthy, the coward and the brave, equally love and admire it. 
But, admired as it is, we often ſee men, alarmed by the dread 
of ſuperior ſtrength,  tamely give up that ineſtimable treaſure to 
the demands of a public robber. eak and infatuated man ! 
Liberty or bondage is the ſubject of contention ; and, whilſt the 
victory is yet uncertain, they receive the iznominious yoke ; the 
worſt lot that could have befallen them, had their reſiſtance 
been unfucceſsful. e | 
« Two expedients, therefore, I would purpoſe to confirm the 
Senatorial power; firft to augment their number; and then to 
make a rule, that each ſhall give his ſuffrage by tablets. By 
the one, every man, being tkreened under the protection of a 
veil, will not be intimidated from acting according to the dic- 
tates of his own mind. By the other, the additional numbers 
will be anadditional ſervice and ſecurity to the State. For ſuch is our 
preſent fituation, that our public deliberatious are very ill attend- 
ded: Some few are engaged in judicial offices; ſome are taken up 
withdomeſticconcerns or the ſervice of their friends; but the more 
general cauſe of their abſence is, not ſo much any other avocation 
as the intolerable arrogance of thoſe lofty oppreſſors, who have 


uſurped ſuch exorbitant power, for n»w ſome of the ancient 


nobility, with a few of the new-created Senators, whom they 
. 1. ; k TO. e have 
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have taken in as a farther ſupport to the faction, cenſure, ap- 
prove, and decree by their own abſolute authority; and act, in 


every inſtance, juſt as their on arbitrary will inclines them. 


«6 
47 


But, ef you augment the number of Senators, and oblige them to 
give their ſufſrages by tablets, then would thoſe haughty rulers 
toon abate" their arrogance, when they found they muſt ſubmit 
to the-determination of thoſe very men, over whom they have 
exerciſed ſuch rigorous, ſuch deſpotic ſway. 


When you have examined thele expedients, you may, perhaps, 


aſk me, what number it is adviſeable to add to the ſenatorial or- 


der ; and in what manner, and for what purpoſe, I would ad- 
viſe the diſtribution of them into their ſeveral parts and diſtin 
offices: And, as I have propoſed the committing the judicial 
proceedings to the firſt claſs of the people, in what form they 
ſhould be diſtributed, and what ſhall be the number of each dif- 
ferent diviſion ? It would not be difficult to draw up a particular 
plan; but I thought it adviſeable, firſt, to propoſe a general 
icheme, and to have your approbation of that, before I proceed 
farther. If you think my expedients juſt and true in general, 
you will find the reſt very eaſy and obvious. I will not deny, 
that I havea ſtrong ambition to ſee the juſtneſs and propriety 
of theſe regulations confirmed by their happy conſequences : 
For, from your ſucceſs and proſperity, I ſhall expect to derive 
ſame ſhare of glory and reputation to myſelf. But yet far greater 


is my defire, much more ardent my paſſion, to ſee the Common- 


wealth reſtored, whatever expedients are uſed, with as much 
expedition as it can poſſibly be effected. Liberty is a happineſs 1 
prefer infinitely above the higheſt acquiſitions of fame and glory: 
And let me intreat, let me befeech and exhort you, now that 
you have raiſed yourſelf to the higheſt military renown, and 
gloriouſly triumphed over the warlice nation of the Gaul, not 
to ſuffer the mighty Roman empire, hitherto invincibla, to pe- 
riſh and decay, or be diſſolved by civil wars, or inveterate 
diſcord, Should ſuch a calamity happen through your fault, be 
aſſured, Cz/ar,, that, neither day nor night, will you be free 
from pungent remorſe ; the ſenſe of ſuch a corroding guilt will 
ever diſturb your reſt, and your afflicted mind will be inceſſant- 
ly racked with madneſs and deſpair. For I look upon it as an 
inconteſtable truth, that the Deity conſtantly inſpects the aQi- 
ons of all the human race ; nor will the virtues or vices of any 
one paſs unregarded ; but, agreeably to the different nature of 
them, they will be followed by a different retribution. Theſe 
may not, indeed, be the immediate effects, but they are the 
conſtant expectation of every man, ariſing from the conſciouſe 
neſs of his aQions. 


Imagine now that the Genius of Rome, attended by your an- 
© ceſtors, were to accoſt you at this important criſis: You would 


hear them delivering their ſentiments in the following ſtrain : 


«© Remember, 
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« Remember, CxSsAR, that it is from us you derive your deſcent, 
« from a race of virtuous and valiant heroes. We gave thee ex- 
« iftence in this flouriſbing city, tobe the ſupport of our dignity, 
* a ſtrength to our eftabliſhment, and a terror to our adverſaries. 
% And, when from us you received your life, you received, with 
« it, all the acquiſitions, which were the fruits of our infinite toils 
* and perils, a country the maſt powerful and extenſive, a place 
* and family the moſt illuſtrious in that country ; to all which, 
1% ave took care do add many excellent accompliſhments, joined to an 


% affluent fortune, acquired with honour ; in ſbort, all the felici- 


« ties that adorn a ſettled peace, all the rewards that crown a 
4 — Sag war. Think not that, in return for theſe extenſive 
« obligations, we require from thee any undertaking inconſiſtent 
« with virtue and probity. No what we expedt at thy hands 
« 13 THE RESTORATION OF FALLING LIBERTY. Accom- 
« pliſh TH1s, and every corner of the univerſe will inſtantly be 
% filled with the applauſe of ſuch a virtuous atchievement. What ! 
* though you have already given many illuſtrious proofs of great 
ie abilities, both in your covil and military capacity, yet in this, 


% CaSAR, thou art not fingular ; there are many brave, magna- - 


& nimous ſpirits, who have arrived to the ſame degree of glory. 
« But, if you would ſurpaſs all others, ariſe now — reſcue, from 
* the brink of ruin, this moſt renowned, this mighty Empire. 
« Then, indeed, wilt thou riſe to maichleſs greatneſs, and ſhine 
* in unrivalled luſtre But ſbould a different fate attend this 
« State, ſhould it periſh through the malignity of the diſtemper 
« that affiids it; wha ſees not that univerſal wars, deſolation, 
« and ſlaughter will attend her fall? But if youu feel a generous 
« ardour to do the moſt acceptable ſervice to us and to your country, 
&« afſert the liberty of the Commonwealth, and ſave the finking 
« State : Then will ſucceeding «ges view thee exalted above all 
« the human race, and, even after death, with fingular felicity, 
gathering freſh laurels of praiſe. For it ſometimes happens that 
« the clouds of adverſe fortune caſt a ſhade on living grandeur, 
«© and often times the blaſt of envy check its growth. But, when 
& the hero yields to fate, malice and detraction expiring with 
« him, bis merit becomes more and more conſpicuous, and daily 
« riſes to higher degrees of fame and glory. 

« Thus, Ca. ſar, I have preſented you with a brief plan of ſuch 
« regulations as, I apprehend, will contribute moſt to the public 
« good, and your own intereſt. But, whatever ſcheme you think 
„proper to purſue, I] beſeech the immortal gods that it may 
i have a protperous event, and that both you and your country 
« may reap the fruits of your ſucceſsſul endeavours.” 
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The ſecond Epiſtle of SaLLUsT to C. jurius Ca84R, 


concerning the Regulation of the Commonwealth. 


IT heretofore prevailed, as an eſtabliſhed truth, that king- | 


« doms and empires, and whatever other objects men eagerly Pur- 
« ſue, were only the gifts of fortune; ſince they were often caprici- 
« ouſly beſtowed upon the undeſerving, and never enjoyed by any, 
« without a ſenſible diminution and decay. But | of 9k has 
% convinced us that Appius the poet was not miſtaken when he 
„ ſaid, that every man is the architect of his own fortune. In you, 
« eſpecially, Cæſar, is this maxim verified; in you, who have 
e {o farſurpaſſed all others, that ſooner were men wearied in ce- 
lebrating your glorious actions, than you in performing them. 
« But ſtill, as in the finiſhed works of architecture, ſo in the ac- 
“ quiſitions of heroic virtue, the utmoſt attention is acquired; if 
they are negleQed, their beauty will ſoon be impaired ; or, 
for want of care to ſupport them, the nobleſt ſtructures may 
« fall to ruin. For it is not Fithout reluctance that any man 
* ſubmits to the ſovereign authority of another; and, however 
« juſt and mild he may be in the exerciſe of ſuch power, ſtill we 
«© are apt to be under apprehenſions of oppreſſion from him whoſe 
« ſituation enables him to oppreſs when he pleaſes, Nor are ſuch 
% apprehenſions without foundation; for thoſe who get the reins 
« of government into their hands are, in their conduct, generally 
influenced by an abfurd maxim, that, the more baſe and dege- 
« nerate the people are, the more ſecure is the power of the So- 
« wvereign. But far different ought to be your meaſures, Cæſar; 
and, as you yourſelf are yirtuous and brave, who are to give 
laws, it is highly expedient to make the people ſo, who are to 
receive them. For the wvorft of men are always found moſt im- 
i patient under the reſtraints of government. 

„Indeed, when I conſider, that the exerciſe of your power, in the 
* courſe of the war, has been more gentle than that of others in 
„the times of peace; when I ſee your victorious troops demand- 
« ing the gratification of plundering the canquered ; and when I 
« conſider, that the conquered are your fellow-citizens ; I muſt 
«* confeſs that theſe difficulties, which you have to encounter in 
«« ſettling your conqueſts are greater than any, before you, have 
« met with. But out of theſe difficulties you muſt reſolve to extri- 
« cate yourſelf, and ſettle the Commonwealth upon a firm eſta- 
« bliſhment for the future; an undertaking to be effected, not fo 
„ much by the force of arms, or by triumphs over enemies, as by 
« a method much more noble as well as difficult ; by the whol- 
« {omeinſtitution of laws, and the ſanction of diſcipline and peace. 
« An affair, therefore, of ſuch high importance, calls upon all, 
not only of eminent abilities, but alſo thoſe who are leſs diſtin- 


«c guiſhed, 
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4 guiſhed, to communicate their ſentiments, and offer the beſt 
advice in their power: For it is-my opinion, chat the future 
« happineſs or miſery of Rome entirely depends upon the methods you 
« take in ſettling your victories. | ; | | 


That thisgreat end may be more eaſily and effectually accom- 


* pliſhed, Ibeg your attention to a few things, which occur to my 


thoughts upon this occaſion. 
« You have been engaged, illuſtrious General, in a war againft 


« an eminent adverſary, a man of immenſe wealth and boundleſs 


* ambition ; but more diſtinguiſhed by his fortune than any pru- 
« dence and ſagacity in his conduct. Amongſt his adherents, ſome 
* few followed his arms, whoſe enmity to you had no other fou n- 
* dation, than the injuſtice they had done you: Others were drawn 
« to his party by the tie ef affinity, or ſome perſonal obligation. 
Mot one of the had any ſbare in his power ; for, could he have 
«* ſubmitted to a participation of dominion, the whole wworld would 
„not have felt the ſhock of a devouring war. The reſt of his party, 
« thevaſt multitude of the common people, that were in his camp, 
« were drawn thither, not 1 much by their own judgment, as by 


„% the prevailing example of others, whom they looked upon as 


« more diſcerning than themſelves.” The evidence of theſe truths 
we have already ſeen in the courſe of this hiſtory.) © In this 
«« juncture, a ſet of wretches, whoſe infamous luxury had left no- 
« thing unpolluted, encouraged by malicious reports, with the 
« hopes of ſeizing the Commonwealth, came over to your camp; 
% and there, without any reſerve, threatened death and rapine, 
and all the miſeries of unreſtrained licentiouſneſs, to thoſe who 
engaged in neither party. But many of them, when they found 
« you would neither cancel their debts, nor ſuffer your fellow- 


« citizens to be treated as public enemies, withdrew from your 


« camp. Some few of them, indeed, ſtill, remained, imagining 
they ſhould enjoy greater eaſe and ſecurity there, than they 
could in the city: So terrible an apprehenſion had they of the 
power and rage of creditors. It is almoſt incredible what num- 
bers, and what men of high rank and diſtinction went over to 
« Pompey alſo upon the very ſame motives ; and, during the whole 
* courſe of the war, adhered to him, as a facred and inviolable 
* fanQuary to people under ſuch difficulties and diſtreſſes. 

„% Now, as the ſucceſs of your arms has made you the arbiter of 
« war and peace; that you may put ſuch an end to the one, as 
« may be a demonſtration of your regard to your fellow-citizens, 
+ and make the other as honourable and laſting as poſſible; conſi- 
«« der well what are the moſt adviſeable ſteps for the regulation of 
*« your own conduct; ſince it is on Tou only that this affair in- 
«« rirely depends. It is my opinion, that the rigid exerciſe of 
« power tends rather to render it vexatious and uneaſy, than 
firm and laſting : Nor is it poſſible for any man to make himſelf 
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an object of dread to the many, but, at the fame time, a recipro- 
« cal.dread of the many muſt recoil upon himſelf. And to be in 


e ſuch a ſituation is to be eternally involved in a ſtate. of warfare 
on all ſides perilous : For, to whatever quarter you betake your- 


« ſelf, n) ſecurity is to be found, ſurrounded as you are with con- 


„ tinual dangers, and alarmed with terrible apprehenſions. Very 
« different is the ſituation of thoſe, whoſe power is tempered with 


« mildneſs, and moderated by humanity and benevolence ! Every 
„thing around them appears fair, flouriſhing, and happy; and 
« the very enemies of the nation ſhew them more favour and 
« eſteem than thoſe of a, contrary character meet with from their 
« own citizens. And can any one ſay, that I am prompted to 
give this advice by a particular regard to the conquered party, 
« or a ſiniſter view to detract from the glory of your triumphs ? 
© No doubt I deſerve this. cenſure, for declaring that ſuch treat- 


© ment as foreign nations, nations naturally our foes, have met 


« with from us, and our anceſtors, ought not to be denied to our 


« fellow citizens, and that we Romans ſhould not, like ſavage bar-- 


« barians, inſiſt upon the retaliation of blood and ſlaughter. 
a Hays they then forgot the reproaches they lately caſt upon 


« Pompey,; and upon Ss cruel uſe of viory ? How Domitius, 


Carbo, and Prutus, with ſeveral others, were flain ; that they 


fell not, when under arms in the field; not in the heat of bat- 
« tle, by the common calamity of war; but, after that was over, 
« even when they were ſupplicating mercy, they were moſt inhu- 
« manly murdered by Pompey. Have they forgot how the people 
of Rome were, like fo many cattle, butchered in the field of 
% Mars ? Bloody and inhuman, has been the uſe other conquerors, 
« before you, haye made of their viftories ! Dreadful were the 
« ſcenes 5 private ſlaughters, unexpected maſſacres, women flying 
« into the boſoms of their children, and children into the boſoms 
« of their parents, and in all. quarters, our habitations plundered: 
« and demoliſhed ! The very men who acted this bloody part would 
now perſuade you to purſue the ſame meaſures: As if the only 
« motive of the war had been, whether you or - Pompey ſhould 
« have an arbitrary, power. of; oppreſſing mankind ; as if you had 
not reftored.the Commonwealth, but leized ig as a prey of your 
« ſucceſsful arms ; and as if the flower of our axmy, and the choi- 
« ceſt of our veteran troops, took. up arms, againſt brethren and 
parents, and Tome even, againſt their own, offzpring, from this 
% motive only, that the moſt abandonedof men might, from the ca- 
lamities of others, procure means to indulge their inſatiable ap- 
« petites, or that their enormous lives might reflect diſhonour on 
the worthy men engaged in the ſame cauſe,” and, fo ſtain the 
« glory of their conqueſts. I venture to ſpeak thus, becauſe I 
am perſuaded you are no ſtranger to the conduct of every indivi- 
* dual amongſt them, and how far they obſerved: the rules of mo- 

i. « deration, 
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40 detation, even When the event of the war was uncertain; and 
4% how ſome of them gave ſuch a looſe to debauchery and licenti- 
« ous feſtivity, in the very field of battle, as men of their years 
could not have indulged themſelves in, without a blemiſh to 
their reputation, even in time of peace and tranquillit 7. 
I ſee no n to ſay any more of the diſpoſition of military 
« affair s. WO | | 
As to the eſtabliſhing of peace, ſince that is the great point 
«you and your friends have in view ; confider, in the firft place, I 
« beſeech you, the nature of the affair now under deliberation : 
«| For thus, by diſtinctly ſeparating the A e on both ſides, 
„you will, of conrſe, open a way to right meaſures. Fown, 
« when I reflect with myſelf, that whatever had a beginning has 
« naturally a determined r, Jam perſuaded, that, whenever 
« the fatal deſtruction of Rome's empire approaches, it can only 
„ happen when her citizens are hatrafſed with inteſtine wats: In 
that critical juncture, when their ftrength is worn out and their 
« ſpirits exhauſted, they will fall a prey to ſome foreign Prince or 
« State. But, were it poſſible to preſerve harmony amongſt our- 
« ſelves; the whole world, all the nations of the earth' in confede- 
« racy, would not be able to diminiſh or ſhake this mighty em- 
« pire. Therefore, to ſecure all the advantages of ünanimity, 
and to remove and prevent 1 the miſchiefs of diſſenſions and 
©: diviſions, is the great point that requires yo etual atten- 
« tion. The den Ly io ee chi i. to 1. an to the fa- 
« ſhionable- vices of licentious profuſeneſsand rapine'; not by re- 
* inforcing thoſe obſolete laws, which the depravity of the times 
+ "has rendered contemptible ; ur by obliging every man 10 live 
dvi hin the bounds of his fortune. For now, a prevailing cuſtom 
has taught the Roman youth to look upon it as a laudable and 
„ gallant behaviour to ſquander away, not only their 6wn, but 
other mens fortunes : and to deny themſelves, or their depen- 
ꝗents, no ſort of gratification whatfosyer. This they call manly 
0 conduct, this, true greatneſs of ſoul; whilſt modeſty paſſes for 
ſtupidity ; and moderation, as the quality of an abject, inactive 
« ſpirit. Poſſeffed with ſuch notions,” when once engaged in a 
profligate courſe, they run on with unbridled fury; and no 
©. ſooner do their od ſupplies fail them, but they fall with impetu- 
ous violence upon our allies, ſometimes upon our fellow citi- 
nens, diſturb the order and tranquillity of government, and, by 
© any means Whatſoever, would raiſe a new fortune to repair the 
«ruins of the oldone; OOTY OOOCG B's 5 
FSince, therefore; this is te per of our affairs, it 
ſeems to me abſolutely necefſary to cruſh the power of the 
+ uſurers, that every man may take upon him the management 
« of his own affairs. To effect this, che only true and natural 


method would be to oblige the magiſtrates, in their judicial 
055 proceed- 


— 
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proceedings to promote rather the intereſt of the people in 

« general, than to favour the narrow intereſt of the creditors, 

« and to eſtabliſh their glory and reputation upon their endea- 

« yours to add ſtrength to the Commonwealth, and not on ſuch 

« meaſures as tend to diminiſh it. Fes * | 

« I am very ſenſible what diſguſt the firſt advances in this re- 
formation will give, to thoſe eſpecially, who, after victory, 
expected rather greater latitude to their licentions inclinations, - 
than any ſtricter diſcipline and reſtraints. But, if you regard 

« more the true intereſt of the Commonwealth, thin the ſooſe 

l « defires of theſe men, you will prevent their outrageous inten- 
f « tions, and ſettle both them and us, and all our allies, in a firm 


$ « ſtate of peace and tranquillity. But, if the youth are per- 
[ « mitted' to go on in their prefent purſuits, then will Cæſur's 
y « exalted glory ſoon fall to the ground; and Rome itſelf will fall 
iy « with Cæſar. Give me leave to add, that it is, with a view of 
Ty « procuring peace, that men of ſenſe and underſtanding enter in- 


T „to war; and, under all the toils and hardſhips attending it, 
5 they are ſupported by the proſpect of future tranquillity. If 
> « this great end be not effectually accompliſhed, what does it a- 
a- “% yail, Whether you conquer, or are conquered? 


ind than correct its manners; but only to give a check tb the baſe 
but practices and licentious debanchery of the Roman youth. This, 
en- „this onl; is the true notion of clemency; to prevent ſuch vices 
nly « as deſerve the puniſhment of expuiſfion ; to put a ſtop to extra- 
for « vagant ſollies, and the purſuits of falſe pleaſures ; and to eſta- 
tive «* blith union and harmony in the State: | 8 | 
1 2 « muſt confeſs here, Font ſenfible, that the greatneſs of this 
no important undertaking raiſes doubts and fears in other men; 
*tu- but to me it gives the ſtrongeſt affurances of ſucceſs: For mat- 
citi- ter of ſmall moment are belyw the notice of ſo exalted a ge- 
, by Wl © nivs. ' Great indeed is the taſk, and great will be the reward, 
r the WW © if you aecompliſh itt 5 

g „Now one grand point, which demands your attention, is, 
s, it MW © that the People, whoſe minds are at preſent corrupted with 
the Ml © gifts of corn, and other public largeſſes, apply, themſelves to 


x 

Y 

y, „ Wherefore, in the name of the immortal gods, take upon j 
id you the care and protection of the Commonwealth, and 0 
n- « bravely puſh through all difficulties, with your wanted vigour : 
a- and reſolution. For either ybu, Cæſar, can heal the wound- 4 
e- « ed State, or it will be in vain for any other to attempt the ö 
1es cure. And what i that we now require at your hands? ; 
we « You are not called to bloody executions, to cruel and rigorous a 
om proceedings; methods which would ſooner depopulate the State, 9 


n 


8 „ 


ment their reſpectire occupations. Such an application would divert 
tural | © their thbughts'from giving any diſturbance to the government: 


A” 
— 


dicial The youth alſo ſhould be taught to turn their purſuits from 
ceed- riotous expence, and the thirſt of riches, to a courfe of induſ- 
40 try 
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% try and the ſtudy of virtue, And this great end you will ac- 
« compliſh, by putting an effectual ſtop to the uſe which men 
now make of money, and ſtripping that fruitful ſource of evils 
„ of the eſteem it has gained ＋ world. For, whenever I 
have examined by what ſteps illuſtrious heroes roſe to the 
height of renown, by what means any people — 5 their 
« conqueſts, and, to what cauſes the ruin of mighty Kingdoms 
and States was to be aſcribedz' in either caſe I always diſ- 
covered the fame good or evil cauſe, conſtantly producing the 
ſame good or evil effects: And that the ſuc were always 
*« ſuch as held riches in contempt; the unſucceſsful ſuch as co- 
« veted and admired them. Nor, indeed, is there any poſlible 
method to riſe to glory and immortal fame, but by fubduing 
„the thirſt of riches and ſenſual pleaſures, and giving a free 
„ ſcope to the exerciſe of the mind; not fondly ſoothing and 
66 gratifying the demands of unreaſonable and corrupt inclinations ; 

ut by inuring it to labour and patience, to wholſome diſci- 
«< pline and valiant exploits. A man may raiſe a * palace in 
„the town, or villa in the country; he may ae them with 
« magnificent hangings and ftatues, with other expenſive orna- 
« ments, and thus make every thing in them conſpicuous, but 
„ himſelf ; yet, from the richneſs of ſuch decorations, he is far 
« from, deriving honour or glory, that he himſelf caſts a 
* blemiſh upon their luſtre. And, as for ſuch as are fo aban- 
« doned, that they paſs not a day without twice overcharging 
* their ſtomachs, nor a night without diſhonouring their hed 
« with polluted embraces z when once the mind, . deſigned by na- 
ture to govern and controul, is thus become a ſlave to degenerate 
« paſſions, in vain will they attempt to rouſe her up to exerciſe, 
« when her vigour is decayed, and her faculties impaired. Men of 
„ this character, having neither ſpirit nor abilities, muſt una void- 
„ ably confound and deſtroy themſelves and every. ſcheme they 
« engage in. Now theſe and all. other evils. which afflict the 
State, together with the high value and eſteem that is ſet upon 
« riches, would be effectually cured, if neither the offices of 
% magiſtracy, nor any other things, which are the objects of mens 
« eager purſuits, can 7 obtained by the influence of 
% money. Praper care ſhould at the ſame time, be taken, that 
« Italy and the provinces be put in a more ſecure ſituation ; an 
<« affair which requires no great penetration to accompliſh : The 
« fameremedy will anſwer, where the evil is the ſame ; for there 
too, as well as in the city, the public ravagers have plundered 
and ſeized every thing they met with, forſaking their own ha- 
“ bitations, and in violation of all juſtice and equity, poſſeſſing 


<« thoſe of other people. It is no leſs neceſſary to put a ſtop 
„to that unjuſtifiable partiality, which has hitherto; prevailed in 
our army, where ſome of the people have been forced to bear the 

| | | Fatigue 
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fatigue of warfare for thirty years, whilſt others have been 


entire excuſed from the ſervice. It is likewiſe my opi- 


nion, that the torn, which has hitherto been uſually the reward 
f the worthleſs and inactive, ſbould be ſent to our municipal 


«* towns and colonies, and there diſtributed to the ſoldiers, when 


„they return home after their diſcharge from ſervice. 

T have now, as briefly as the caſe would admit, laid before 
„you ſuch regulations as appear to me moſt conducive to the 
good of the Commonwealth, as well as your own reputation 
« and glory: And 1 apprehend, it will not be improper for 
me to add a word or two in relation. to my undertaking. There 
is ſcarce any man who does not believe himſelf furniſhed with 
all the faculties that make up a true and diſtinguiſhing judg- 
« ment; or, at leaſt, endeavours to make the world believe ſo : 

but, certainly, all men in general have ſo violent a propenſity 
«« to: blaſt and condemn the performances of others, hat the fa- 
„ 'culties of ſpeech ate too flow; to utter the quick ſuggeſtions 
of their hearts. That I have laid myſelf open to ſuch men 
« is a conſideration, that does not, in the leaſt, afflict me; 
Had I been ſilent on fuch occafion, I ſhould have been leſs 
« able to have'borne the reflection. For, whether you purſue 
the methods pointed out, or others ,oecur, which may be 


> 


„ thought more adviſable, ſtill I have given the beſt adyice 1 


« am capable of, and contributed my utmoſt aſſiſtance towards 
« the regulation of the Commonwealth. EOF 8 190 

„ have nothing more to do, but to follow you with my 
4 earneſt wiſlies, that whatever meaſures you purſue may be at- 
« tended with approbation, and crowned with ſucceſs, by the im- 


“ mortal gods,” i 2 
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CHAP. XI. 


ce ws gr aft pb he Roman Em 


0 Juxꝛus CagaR, Dictator IL 
Conſul V. with 
R.. Ax rowius. 


" - R. Fr the opening of the new year, Ceſar bid 


into his fifth conſulſhip, in partnerſhip with M. 
He had promiſed it all along to Dolabella, 
8 contrary to. expectation, took it at laſt to him- 
ſelf "This was contrived by Antony, who, jealous 
of. Dolabella, as a rival in Cæſar's favour, had been 
fuggeſting ſome what to his diſadvantage, and la- 
e to create a diffdence of him in Cæſar; which 
ſeems to have been the ground of what is mention- 
ed above, Czfar's guarding himſelf ſo particularly, 
when he paſſed by his villa. Dolabella was ſenſib y 
touched with this affront, and came full of indigna- 
tion to the Senate, where, not daring to vent his 
ſpleen on Cæſar, he entertained the aſſembly with a 
ſevere ſpeech againſt Antony Which drew on many 
warm and angry words between them ; till Cz/ar, to 
end the diſpute, promiſed to reſign the conſulſhip to 
Dolabella, before he went to the Parihian war, But 
Antony proteſted, that, by his authority as Augur, he 
would diſturb that election, whenever it ſhould be at- 
tempted *, and declared, without any ſcruple, that 
the ground of his quarrel with Dolabella was, for 


There were ſixteen Privieri this year, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
whom were Brutus end Caſſius, and fix Ediles. Beſides the two 
plebeian Ediles, Cæſar had inſtituted two more called Cereates, 
who, were to have the inſpection of corn and all kinds of grain for 
the probifiom of the cit. 

This proves, by the way, that Cz/ar kept up the uſual forms 
in the election of magiſtrates. 


having 
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X. | 
having” cavghr him in attempt to debauch his wife Y: of R. | 
Autonid, the daughter of his uncle * ; though that was' 799. 
thought to be a calumny, contrived to colour his di- 
1 ber 0 3 
; vorce with, and late marriage with Fulvia the widow 468 Conf. 
1 . . „ 
Ceſar, fays Plutarch, being born for great atchieve- t in 
ments, and paſſionately fond of glory, his continual 
ſucceſs as nd inducement to him to'etjoy the fruits 
of his labours, but became à ſpur to animate him 
to greater, enterpriſes. He grew in ble! to preſent 
4 glory, that he might ſeek freſh honour ; and, be- ö 
1 Som in a manner, his own rival, nie Was ambi- | 
5 tious y = tiew enterpriſes and exploits to efface | 
, the ſplendor of his former ones. He had always 
922 entertained the thoughts of avenging the death of 
* Craſſus, his friend N power; and no 
Hoher had he pur an end to the an war, than | 
% | Þ< openly declared his intention to'retrieve the hon- 
n- b Cicero relates, as an dggruvating circumſtahce, thät Antony! | 
A made this-diſhonourable declaration in the prefiince of his uncle; 1 
by and father-n-lew: Antonius: Omnibus eum [C. Antonium patrem | 
. Antontæ uxoris tus] contumeliis oneraſti, quem patris loco, ſi ulla ; 
: her in te eſſet, colere debebas ; filiam ejus, uxorem tuam, ejeci- | 
Us i, alia conditione quæſita et ante pexſpecta: {Cicero inſinua tes, 
a that he Was alrady in good terms with Fuldia, und had deter- 
ny mined to marry; her] Non; eſt ſatis: Probri infomutaſti pudiviſſi- 
= am feminam:, Yuid eſt, quod addi poſſit ®', cantentus eo non 
| fuiſti. Frequentiſſimo Senatu kalendis Jan. ſedente, Patruo, hanc 
to tibi eſſè cum Dolabella cauſam odii dicere auſus et, quod ab eo 
ut ſorori & ui the ftuprum dblatum efſe (comperiſſes. \ Quis in- 
he terpretars poteſi, impudentiorne, qui. in Senatu an impror 
Bor, gui in Dolabellam: An impurior, gui Patriuo audiente: | 
* Vn crudeliar, qui in illam miſeram, tam ſpurcè tam im- i 
at pi dizeris © Phil. ii. 38. o, in a ſpeech, which he 0 
Or has compoſed for Cicero againſt Calenus, makes his orator re- f 
* Antony with his unkind behaviour to C. Antonius, whom 
of e neither recallcd from baniſliment during Cæſar's adminiſtra- 
67 tion, nor after his death. Thus the genuine Cicero and the per- 
4 ſonated Cicero contradict one "another. Many obſervations of 
6 the fame kind may be made, which evidently prove, that the 
lang invectives which we find in the Greek hiſtorian are either 
3" the production of his own imagination, or copied from very in- 


accutate memoirs. 
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Wof R our of the. Empire, and made preparations. for this 

Bel. A 5 jon, hed "ing, eople greatly, approved of. 
| frer r bis ptr, from Spain, he ſent his legions, be- 
- #4 * Naß im into, ſacedonia, intending, before he led, 
4 them into the Eaſt, to Thalliſe the Daci. 2 | 
1 made inroads upon the Roman territory; an after 
1) he, had .Fanguiſhed de Parthians, he prof (ed to go 
 Hyrcanig to the borders of the Ca/pran, ica, to paſs, 

May Cu caſts, and return, through Scythia, (Germany, 
and Gaul,  mto-taly, extending and ſecuring on all 
ſides, inhis Progreſs, froptiers of the mn em- 
pire. As thiß expedition. . not be 1 1 in 
leſs than two ; or three ee, years, he appointed 8. 

En other ma ſtrates. or. the two following, 1 1 "ws 
his abſence, the ions for 1 theſe offices might raiſe. 


. 


diſturbanc inet city. A. Hirtius and Vibius 
' Panſa wi A "Og for the next, . "and D. 
Brutus and Munacius us. for the following year. 


The neceſſary preparations for ſo grand an enter- 
priſe did not divert his attention from the works of 
Various deſigns, all uncommonly great, em- 
ployed his thoughts. He laid the foundations of two 
magnificent edifices for the ornament of the city; 4 
temple to Venus, which, for grandeur, would hg 
exceeded every __ in the world of that kind; and 
a theatre of immenſe extent; both which were af- 
terwards completed by Auguſtus. He- undertook to. 
rebuild and repair ſeveral towns in Nah, to drain. 
the Pomptime:marſhes, which render, to this day, the 
air of that part of Zaly very unwholſome; to diſ- 
charge the lake Fucinus; to dig a new bed. for the 
Tiber from Rome to the ſea, i in order to facilitate the 
navigation of that river; to form a port at Oftia, 
capable of receiving the firſt-rate (hips; to form a 
cauſey over the Appenine mountains from the Adriatic 
ſea to Rome; to rebuild Corinth and Carthage, whi- 
ther he had tranſported colonies of Roman citizens, 
a project alſo perfected by Auguſtus ; to cut through 
the Ithmus of * to ſave ſeamen the trouble 


and 
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and danger of navigating round the Peloponueſhs ; and 
to take an exact geographical map of the whole Ro- 
inan empire, with all its roads, and the diſtances of 
the towns. He alſo employed the learned Varro to 
collect a library of all the Greet and Latin authors, 
"which he intended for the uſe of the public, and 
which was placed by Auguſtus in the temple of Apollo 
on Mount Palatine. In fine, he fotmed the deſign 
of abridging the collection of Roman laws, and, out 
of that immenſe and extravagant bulk into which 
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they had ſwelled, to draw together in a ſmall com- 


paſs the beſt and moſt neceſſary. 


Thus was Cæſar continually looking ronnd him 


from his dictatorial chair, how beſt to acquit him- 
ſelf of his duty, and to ſuſtain the dignity of his 
office; ons up the greateſt poſts of truſt and honour 
with men of eminence, courage, and capacity ; rely- 
ing entirely, without any guards, upon the affections 
wa the people, when a dire conſpiracy was formed 
againſt his life, which deprived. mankind of the be- 


nefit of ſuch univerſal benevolence, and was as fatal 


to thoſe who engaged in it. | 
We are told by the ancient hiſtorians, Suetonius, 
Plutarch, and Dio, who have evidently taken their ac- 
counts from Pompeian memoirs, that Cz/ar's uſual 
prudence intirely failed him at once; and, as if the 
height to which he was mounted had turned his 
head and made him giddy, he ran mad after the 
appellation of King; and, when he was actüally poſ- 
ſeſſed, in quality of Dictator, Emperor, and Maſter of 
Manners, of all the power of the Empire, was not 
ſtill content without a title, which could add nothin 

to him but envy and popular odium. The proofs 
of this heavy charge he in the following facts: On 
the 26th of January, returning with the pomp of an 
ovation, decreed him by the Senate, from Mount Alba- 
nus, where he had celebrated the Feriz Latine, amidſt 
the acclamations of 1 people, he was ſaluted King 
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by ſome in the throng, and, at the ſame time, a royal 
diadem with a crown of laurel was fixed upon one 


of his ſtatues... The multitude, ſays Plutarch, was 
. ſilent, and ſeemed abaſhed, and Cz/ar was forced to 


anſwer, My.name is Ceſar, and not King: And it was 


" remarked that he paſſed on with an air of ſullen- 
neſs and diffatisfation, | as one diſappointed of his 
expectations. Epidius Marullus and Czſetius Flauus, 
two Tribunes of the People, ordered the diadem 
to be taken down, and committed to 3 8 the man 


who had put it round the bead of the ſtatue, de- 


dclaring that they would alſo puniſh thoſe who had 


dared to ſtyle him King; for that Cæſar refuſed and 
abhorred that title. (æſar, ſays Suetonius, was much 
concerned that the mention of his advancement to 


the royal dignity had been made with ſo little ſuc- 


ceſs, or, as he pretended, that he had been thus 
deprived by the Tribunes of the honour of refuſing 
it: He accufed them before the Senate of a. defign to 
raiſe a ſedition againſt bim, by perſuading the city, that 


he really affefled to be a King; but, when the Senate 


was going to pals the ſevereſt ſentence. againſt them, 
he was content with a amen from their ma- 
giſtracy, and expelling them from the Senate. From 
that day, adds Suetontus, he was never able to wipe 
away the ſcandal of affecting the name of King. 

But the Dictator's intentions are ſuppoſed. to have 
been clearly manifeſted by Antom's bold attempt a 
few days after, on the 15th of February, when the 
feſtival of the Lupercalia was celebrated. Cz/ar, in 
bis triumphal robe, being ſeated upon his golden 
Chair in the Roſtra, to ſee the diverſion of the running, 
Antony, then Conſul, in the midſt of the ſport, at 
the Luperci, made him the offer of a royal diadem, 


e Is not this a ſtrange inference ?. Ce/ar charges the two Tri- 
bunes with a deſign of making him odious, and raiſing a ſedition, 
by perſuading the city, that he really affected the royal title. 
The Senate condemns the Tribunes as guilty of this crime: There- 
fore Ce/ar moſt certainly affected the royal title. 


and 
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in order to gain his end. A prophecy was found in 
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and eſſayed ſeveral times to put it upon his bead. Cæ- V. of R. 

ſar as often rejected it, and at laſt ſent it away to Bel Str. 

the Capitol, proclaiming, that Jupiter was the nh 43. 

King of the Romans And Antony had entered into 408 

the public acts, * that, by the command of the Peo- 

« ple, as Conſul, he had offered the name of King to 

„ Ceſar, perpetual Diflator, and that Cæſar would not 

accept of it!.“ . | 76 
Notwithſtanding fo public and ſolemn a refuſal of 

the royal diadem, Cæſar is ſuppoſed to have till 

proſecuted the ſcheme of getting himſelf called King, 

and to have had recourſe to the miniſters of religion, : 


K* 


the Sibylline books, warning the Romans, that the 
6 Parthians could never be conquered but by a 
« King:“ And it was whiſpered, that L. Cotta, one 
of the Guardians of theſe books, was appointed to 
lay the oracle before the Senate, and to propoſe 
that, ſince their moſt mortal enemies could not be 
vanquiſhed but by a King, Cz/ar ſhould have that 
title conferred upon him. But this was no more. 
than a rumour, according to Cicero, Suetonius, and 


Dio“. It is hard to believe that Cæſar either laid 
Bba4 {xt SOS 


d Cæſar, it is ſaid, was angry with the Tribunes Marullus 
and Flavus for depriving him of the honour of refuſing the crown : 
If fo, and if we muſt believe that the offering of the crown on 
the feſtival of the Lupercalia was not a mere frolic of Antony's, 
but a thing concerted between him and Cæſar; then I do not 
ſee what abſurdity there is in ſuppoſing, that Cæſar took this 
means to retrieve his honour, and make a public and folemn 
declaration, that he did not aſſed the kingly title, in contradic- 
tion to the invidious rumours ſpread by his enemies. | 
e Dr. Middleton gives us this rumour for certain fact, and tells Middl. p. 
us, that Cæſar's impatience to be a King accelerated his fate, 225. 
and puſhed on the nobles, who had conſpired againſt his life, to 
the immediate execution of their plot; that they might fave 
themſelves the ſhame of being forced to concur in an act which 
they heartily deteſted: And the two Brutus's, in particular, the 
honour of whoſe houſe was founded in the extirpation of &ingly 
government, could not but conſider it as à perſonal * 
| A 
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408 


Brutus, -Caſſius, and their aſſociates were excited by 


. © theſe facts to conſpire againſt his life. Other mo- 
onſ. 


tives will account more naturally for the conſpiracy: 


Thoſe of the Pompeian faction, who engaged in this 


and a diſgrace to their very mane to ſuffer the reſtoration of it, 


Now, to my apprehenſion, there is in theſe facts and rumours 
no proof of Cæſar s having affected the royal title, It is quite 
improbable in itſelf, and it is not to be admitted, but upon the 


| ſtrongeſt evidence, that ſo great a man as Cæſar ſhould: lay fo 


much ſtreſs upon a title; which, fo far, it is owned, from be- 
ing. an honour to him, ſeemed rather a diminution of his dig- 
nity ; And I cannot but approve of our late Poet Laureat's rea- 


Cibber, p. ſonin on this accuſation: It has never been proved, that the 


* 


Mering the crown to CR8SAR was a previouſly concerted expe- 
« dient between him and Antony to feel the pulſe of the People : 
« To thorten the queſtion then, let us ſuppoſe all this to be fact, 
„ and ſee what will come out of it; not more than this, ſure, 
« that Ca ſar had a mind to be King, provided it could be with 
« the conſent of the People; but, when he found it was diſagree- 
« able to them, be troubled himſelf no farther about it. And why 
« ought we not, with equal reaſon, to believe, that, in Cz/ar's 
«re A crown, he was as much governed by his affe&ion 
« to the People, as by his fear of them? If we may allow then 

that Cæſar would not have been diſpleaſed, had the People 
« called upon him to be King, it is as much as we can, in 

* conſcience, charge him with. But, if it is inſiſted, that he 
« had ſet his heart upon the title, it will be taking too much from 


'** the intrepidity of Cz's a.n to ſuppoſe he would not, at any hazard, 


«have gratified his ambition. When he had once made himſelf 
% maſter of the Roman world, could there be any great difficul- 
% ty in his giving what name he pleaſed to his office? It is not 
« eaſy, therefore, to conceive, that the folid ſenſe of Cz/ar. 
« could be very anxious about a title, which neither the want, 
« nor the acquiſition of, could lefſen the glory, or add 
„ to the honour of his ſtation. The power of it he was 
* ſecure of, and no title could enlarge it. But take the power 
« from the regal title, and it will ſignify no more than the word 
King in a dictionary. And, tho' a great deal of ſtreſs has 
been laid upon this point, as the moſt unpardonable mark of 
*© Ce/ars ambition, I cannot ſee why his defire, or his indiffe- 


L rence to be a Ning, gives him a jot more or leſs to anſwer 


« for: For, if his bringing order into ſo diſtracted a State will 
« not excuſe his making Timſelf perpetual Difator, his bei ns 
« made a King could not have been at all a better or wo 

* reaſon for deſtroying him.“ TOR EY 


n 
e 
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conſpi racy, 


* 
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conſpiracy, were under the influence of an animofi- V. of K. 
ty Which Cz/ar's elemeney could not diſarm; thoſe 2 «A 
of his own party who entered into it were guided Yom | 
by an inſatiable avarice, which no rewards could 408 Con. 
ſatisfy ; the hopes of plunder, by throwing the State Sen. de Ira 
again into confuſion, had weight with many; and, in": 36. | 
relation in particular to Caſius and Brutus, the loſs | 
of liberty was leſs afflicting to them, than that they 
| muſt depend upon a Superior for preferment; a griev- | 
| ance which Cæſar could not ſoften by laying them | 
under the greateſt obligations. Cafſins, it is thought, | 
was the firſt contriver of the deſign, and impart- | 
| ed his thoughts to ſome of his Goda before he 

communicated them to Brutus; but, upon their tel- 


| 
ling him that it was of the greateſt importance to | 
i ow. | 
C. Caffius was defcended from one of the moſt ancient and | 
„ honourable families of the, Republic. He is ſaid to have ſhewn | 
: a remarkable inſtance, when a boy, of his high ſpirit and 
1 love of liberty; for he gave Sy//a's ſon Fauſtus x box on the BE. 
n ear for bragging among his ſchool-fellows, of his father's great- | 
* neſs and abſolute power; and when Pompey called the boys be- | 
n fore him, to give an account of their quarrel, - he declared, in | 
, his preſence, that, if Fauſtus ſbould dare to repeat the words, | 
- he would repeat the blow. In his later years he was converted | 
7 from Stoiciſ/m to be a follower of Epicurus ; maintaining, that 
If the pleaſure which his maſter recommended, was to be found 
4 only in the habitual practice of jnſtice and virtue. While he | 
t profeſſed himſelf, therefore, an Epicurean, he lived like a Stoic; i 
* was moderate in pleaſures, temperate in diet, and a water- | 
t. drinker through life. He married Tertia, the ſiſter of Brutus, 
d with whom he was ſtrictly united in friendſhip and politics. We 
1 have ſeen his gallant behaviour againſt the Parthians after Craſ- 
er ſus's death, and his conduct in the civil war. The ancient 
d hiſtorians give him the character of a brave, witty, and learn- 
8 ed man; but paſſionate, fierce, and cruel: And they have aſ- 
* ſigned very frivolous reaſons of diſguſt, as the motives of his kil- 
8. ling Fs gals That Cz/ar took a number of lions from him, which 
er be provided for a public ſhew ; that he would not give him 
ill! the conſulſhip that he gave BzxuTvs the mare honourable pre- 
w | #or/bip in preference to hin. Middl. p. 229. n 
ſc eb gr have 
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V. of R. have a man of Brutuss reputation and credit at the 
head of the enterpriſe, and that they would not 


vy to it. Brutus entered into it readily ; and we are 
told, that he was ſpurred on by ſeveral billets and 


8 M. Junius Brutus pretended to derive his name and deſcent 
in a direct line from the firſt Conſul L. Brutus, who expelled Tar- 
quin, and gave freedom to the Roman people; and Atticus paid 
him the compliment to draw up his genealogy. But Dionyſus 
of Holicarnaſſus, and other writers, do not allow him this illuſt- 
rious original; becauſe, for upwards of two hundred years, the 
Roman hi 
was ohe of the firſt Tribunes of the people; and, when after- 
wards the Brutus's were raiſed to the firſt dignities of the State, 
they were looked upon as a new race of people. However, at 
the time we are ſpeaking of, as this family had enjoyed, for two 
centuries, the firft honours and poſts of the State, it is no won- 


der that the opinion favourable to the pretenſion of Brutus pre- 


vailed. He was now one-and-forty years old, being born in the 
conſulſhip of L. Cornelius Cinna III. and Cn. Papirius Carbo, 


A. U. 668; Which fully confutes, as Dr. Middleton obſerves, 


the vulgar ſtory of his being commonly believed to be Cæſars 
ſon: Since he was but fifteen years younger than Cæſar himſelf: 
whoſe familiarity with his mother Servilia cannot be ſuppoſed 


to have commenced” till many years after Brutus was born; or 


not till Cæſar had loſt his firſt wife Cornelia, whom he married 
when he was Youngs and always tenderly loved; and whoſe fu- 
neral oration he made when he was Quæſtor, and conſequently 
thirty years old. Brutus, having loſt his father when young, 
was trained, with great care, by his uncle Cato, in all the 
ſtudies of polite letters, eſpecially of eloquence and phil-ſo- 
phy. He had excellent parts and equal induſtry, and acquired 
an early fame at the bar, where he pleaded ſeveral cauſes of 
great importance, and was eſteemed the moſt eloquent and learn- 
ed of all the young, nobles. His manner of ſpeaking was cor- 
rect, elegant, and judicious, yet wanting that force and copiouſ- 
neſs which are required in a conſummate orator. But philoſo- 
hy was his favourite ſtudy ; in which, though he profeſſed bim- 
elf of the more moderate ſect of the old Academy, yet, from a 


certain pride and gravity of temper, he affected the ſeverity of 


the Srtoic. Whether he was a man of ſo much mildneſs, ſuch 
ſtrict probity, and conſummate virtue, as Plutarch pretends, his 
aQions muſt evince. His credit, at this time, was due to his 
birth, and alliances, his talents, perhaps too his riches, which he 
increaſed with great application and induſtry. See Vol. VI p. 342. 


inſcriptions, 


| 4. Qherwiſc engage in it he immediately made him pri- 


ſtory mentions none but a Plebeian of that name, who 
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inſeriptions, reproaching bim with his inaction. In V. of R. 


one left upon his prætorian tribunal, was written, 
You are aſleep, Brutus, you are no true Brutus. Upon 


the pedeſtal of the ſtatue of the elder Brutus were 406 Goat 


found the following words: Would thou couldſt come to 


life again! and under the ſtatue of Cæſar: Brutus, guet. in 
for . baving expelled Kings, was made the firſt | Conſul , Ce. 


and this man, for having expelled the Conſuls, is now 
become our King. Caſſius and Brutus admitted to the 
number of ſixty accomplices ; the chief of whom were 
Trebonius, Decimus Brutus, 2. Ligarius, Seruius Gal- 
ba, C. and P. Servilius Caſca, Tillius Cimber, and Mi- 
nucius Baſilus. Plutarch, among many other impro- 
bable circumſtances, relates, that the conſpirators had 
thaughts of letting Antony into the ſecret, who was 
upon very ,good terms with ſeveral of them; but 
that Trebontus oppoſed it, telling them that he had 
ſounded Antony at Narbonne, when Cæſar was on his 
return from the Spaniſh war, and that he very well 
underſtood his meaning, but did not ſeem inclined 
to engage with him; though he was ſure he had in- 
violably kept his ſecret®, The ſame author adds, 
that though Brutus did not think it fafe to truſt C- 
cer with the deſign of the conſpiracy, on account 
of his want of reſolution, he yet mentioned it to his 
wife Porcia '. 25 Ko 

| The 


b Cicero, Phil. ii. 14, affirms, that Antony aſſented to Trebo- 
nius's propoſal.— Si interfici Cæſarem voluiſſe crimen eft, vide, 
queſo, Antoni, quid tibi futurum fit, quem et Narbone hoc con- 
filium cum C. Trebonio cepiſſe notiſſimum eſt, et ob ejus conſilii 
ſocietatem cum in interficeretur Cæ ſar tum te d Trebonio widimus 
ſevocari. Ego autem (vide quam tecum agam non inimicè quod 
bene cogitaſti aliquando, laudo Quod non indicaſti, gratias ego 
Nuod non feciſti, ignoſco. TEL 

i Plutarch tells a very pretty tale upon this occaſion, and we 
find it alſo in Dio. Brutus, having undertaken the management 
of ſo hazardous an enterpriſe, on which depended the liberty 
of Rome, and the fortunes of many virtuous and noble families, 
was ſo far maſter of himſelf as to preſerve: an air- of ſerenity 
during the day and in public; but, when he retired to his fami- 
ly. Land during the night, be could, not maintain the fame 2 
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and at length they determined on the laſt place, as 


V. of R. 
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Tue Conſpirators had debated whether they ſhould 
kill him in the Campus Martius, in the eyes of all the 
people, while he was taking their votes, at the elec- 
tion of the magiſtrates; or in the Via Sacra,” or at 


= 
 % 


the entrance of the Theatre, or in the Senate-houſe ; 


the moſt proper, and fixed on the des 'of March as 


the time when they would execute their deſign. They 

did not doubt but that the Senate would applaud the 

act when done, and even aſſiſt, if there Was occaſion, 

in doing it; and there was a circumſtance which 
BA. - 8; 2 | | | 


of inward peaceand tranquillity ; and Porcia (his new wiſe, who had 


robbed Claudia of his heart) could eaſily perceive, that his breaſt 


laboured with ſome great delign, ſome agoniſing care, which he 
endeavoured to conceal: As the loved him tenderly, the was defirous 


10 ſhare with him his care and trouble; but, before 4the 'ventured 
to put any queſtion to him, ſhe reſolyed to make a very extraor- 


dinary trial of her on conſtancy. | She took a. ſmall knife, and, 
aving ſent her women out of the room, thruſt it into her thigh. 
The wound bled copionſly, and the violent pain was quickly 
ſucceeded by a fever. Brutus was in the utmoſt conſternation, 
and knew not what to think. Then Porcia; in the extremity 
of her ſufferings, thus addreſſed him: Brutus, I am Cato; 
daughter, and was given you not merely to ſhare. your bed and 
* table as 4 miſtreſs, Rog to partake of your good or. ill fo Ig 
* Yourbehaviour to me hitherto. has been irteproachable. But how 
can I ſerve you, or in what manner can I prove my ſenſe of your 
«« goodneſs, unleſs in aſſiſting you to ſupport a latent uneaſineis, 
„ which diſturbs your reſt? Why then am I denied your confi- 
& dence? Women, indeed, have no great reputation for ſecrecy : 
but a good education and ſuitable company have great influence 
on the diſpoſitions and tempers, even of women: And who 
has a better right to make a merit of theſe advantages, than 
0 Cato's daughter and Brutus's' wife? However, I rely not on 
<« any pre- conceived opinion of my reſolution, but. have by ex- 
<«« periment; convinced myſelf that pain cannot ſubdue my cou- 
„rage.“ She then pointed to the wound ſhe had given herſelf, 
and declared, that ſhe had no other motive for putting herſelf 
to that torture, than to make a trial of her conſtancy. Brutus, 
tranſported with adniration, lifted his hands to heaven, and im- 
plored the immortal gods to crown his enterpriſe with ſucceſs, 
that he might live to be a huſband worthy of ſuch a wife: And 
immediately let her into the whole ſecret of the conſpiracy. 
k If the conſpirators thought ſo, then Cæſar had not filled up 
the Senate with a very great number of Gals, and other Barba- 
rians. vt aaa It HEM 52 AG fs; $1 
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4 
d particularly encouraged them, that it happened to J. of R. 
ae de Pompey's Senate⸗houſe, in which their attempt was yp 
e- ff to be made; and where Cæſar would ednſequently, 43. 

at fall at the feet of ;Pompey's ſtatue, as a ſacrifice. to 408 Cont. 

>; || the manes of that Arifocratic Chief. FTbey took it 

as alſo, for granted that the People would 2 

as ly on their ſide; yet, for their greater ſecurity, D. 

'Y Brutus gave orders to arm his gladiators:that morn- 

ie ing as if for ſome public! ſbeu; that they might be be 

a, ready on the firſt notice, to iſecure- the avenues of 

b — and defend them from any ſudden. vio- 

8 lence; and Pompey's theatre; Which adjoined to the 

11 denate-houſe, beijog) the propereſt place for the ex- 

he erciſe of the gladiators, would cover all ſuſpicion 

us that might ariſe from them. The only delibetation 

ed chat perplexed them, and on which they were much 

7" divided, Was, Whether they ſhould not kill! Antony 

h. alſo and Lepidus, together with Cæſar; eſpecially Pg 
dy I tony, who was\Gonſul, and the more likely to create 

"> I freſh danger tothe Commonwealth. (Ata, with a App. it. - 
majority of the company, was warmly , for killing 499. 502. 

9 5 — 8 

ad ut-the-two. Brutus s as warmly : oppoſed! and x 2475 
ne. — over ruled it: They alledged, that to ſhed (. 

„ more blood than was neceſſary would diſgrace their 

is, cauiſe, and dia upon them an inputation of cruel- 

f- ty; and of acting, not as patriots, but as partiſans 

y of Pompey; not ſo much to free the city, as to re- 

% Jvenge themſelves upon their enemies, and get the do: 
* minion 95 it into their .own' hands. But hat og”) Cage: 
on 1] (39 Fu ©: . 4135 bs 

X- i Cirererdfib- —.— in his letters, this fatalpiſtate; Ep. 

u- Fam. x. 28. Melm. xiii. 7.“ Would. ta heaven you had invited. 

lf, e to that noble feaſt, which you made on the ides of March : 

elf , No remnants;-tnoſt afuredly [ſhould have been left behind. 

us, „ Whereas the part you ualuekily fparcd gives us ſo mucli per- 

m- “ plexity, that we find ſomething to regret even in that godlike, 

ſs, “ ſervice which you and your aſuſtrious aſſociates have lately 

nd “ rendered to the Republic. Io ſay the truth, ,when, I reflect 

« it is owing to the favour of ſo, worthy a man as yourſelf, 

that Antanꝝ now lives to be our general bane ;. I am ſometimes 


* inclined.to be a little angry with you for taking him aſide, 
* when Ceſar fell.” 1 


382 The RöoAN HIS TOA Bock X. 

V. of R. ed with them moſt was a vain” that Aus- 

Bel. Chr, Y would be tractable, and wy ene as ſoon 
8 as the deed was over. 
| ain © As theſe intrigues: . 
| cretly as not to give ſome cauſe of ſuſpicion,” Geſar, 
if we believe P received information of the 
nightly meetings of the Conſpirators; and one res 
when he was cautioned to be upon his guard 


Antony and Dolabella, he anſwered, I ig mt: Frm, 
Jolly, curkd fellows that I am afraid of "it is: 75 5 ate, 
| e-ones ;| Under-which' Eepde he glanced 
and Brutus. Brutus, in particular, * the 
ſame hiſtorian, appeared formidable to him, on ac- 
3 his courage, ſeverity, and natural impetuo- 
ty: But, when he reflected on his and Bon- 
| = his apprehenſions diſappeared; he was 
ad viſed not to truſt him too far, — ald he, clap- 
paing his hand to his breaſt do you think that; Brutus will 
nur flay vill this debilitated carrafe has finiſhed its career ! 
Ceſar had reſolved to truſt to fortune, and was often 
heard to ſay, that he had rather die one by treache- 
ry, than live always in fear of it; that he had lived 

long enough, and that, by his death; the Empire 
would be a greater loſer than himſelf. The very 
night before his aſſaſſination, being at ſupper in Le- 
pidus's houſe, he maintained, that the mat chgible 

| death was that which was leaſt expected. 

Suet. 81. In the morning of the fatal day, we are-told, that 
. in Cæſuar, finding himſelf indiſpoſed, was inclined to put 
4 off the aſſembly ; to which he is ſaid by Suetonius 
and Pluaych to have been likewiſe moved by many 
prodigies that had lately happened, and a. dream 
that bis wife Calpurnia had that very night, in which 
ſhe ſaw him ſtabbed in her yon” : but D. Brutus, by 
__-» rallying 


\ 


m Suetoniul's s account of the prodigies is as follows, c. 81. “ Cæ- 
„Jar had warning given him of his approaching fate by ſeveral 
« plain prodigies. A few months 28 when ſome — 
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rally ing thoſe fears as unmanly and unworthy of him, V. of R 
and alledging that his abſence would be interpreted . 5 
n A a ed 545 $a 3 


- — 
” 4, * 
17 


4 


« e hich he had Ee nt Came we ln down pid f 
« pulchres, and were the buſier in that work, becauſe the 
found ſome veſſels of antique workmanſhip,' a table of br 


« was diſcovered in a monument whetein Capys, the foun- 


der of Capua, was ſaid to be buried, with an inſcription; in 


« Greek. words and letters, to this effuCt;, That, whenever \ the 
« Bones of Capys came to be uncovered, a deſcendant rom Iülus 
« would be ſlain by the hands of his relations, and his death 


« revenged by dreadful devaſtation - throughout all Traly © 


408 Coal. 


'1 4 
. 


„% And this account leſt any one ſhould” think it an idle 


« ſtory, comes from Cornelius Balbus, an intimate friend 


« Cxsar,” [An excellent reaſon. Why, it © ſhould not be 
a forgery to raiſe the ſpirits of the veterans, and juſtify, in 
the eyes of the lower "fort, the vengeance of 'Cz/aris death] 


„A few days before his death ſome horſes, hie hi upon his paſs 
the Rubicon, he had conſecrated and turned looſe to graze 


« wit qt pn. keeper, would take no food, and wept plenuful. 
0 


thiayer Spurinma warned him, as he was facti- - 


« ly. The * 
n ein to look to himſelf, otherwiſe ſome miſchief would befal 
kim before the ides of March were over. The day before the 
„ ſaid ides, birds of ſeveral kinds from a, neighbouring grape, 


« purſuing a wren, that flew, into Pompey s Senate-houſe, With 


« ſprig of laurel in his hill, tore it there to pieces. — T he 


„ night before the day of bis being ſlain, be dreamed that he 


ns got above the clouds and ſhaking hands with Jupiter : 
« And his wife Calpurnia fancied in her ſleep. that the top of 
« the houſe was coming down, and her huſband ſtabbed in h. 

« bofom', and immediately the chamber- doors flew open.” 


Cicero, de Div. I. i. 52. I. ii. 16, relates one of the moſt re- 
markable prodigies ſaid to have happened at this time: that, 
as Caſar was ang a little before his death, with great 


& pomp and ſplendor, in his triumphal robes and golden chair, the 
« victim, which was a fat ox, was found to be without a heart : 
And, when Ce/ar ſeemed to be ſhocked” at it, Spurinna, the 
Haruſpex, admoniſhed him to beware, left, through a failure of 
© counſel, his life ſhould be cut off, fince the heart was the ſeat 
and ſource of them both. The next day he ſacrificed again, 
« in hopes to find the entrails more propitious: But the liver of 
« the bullock appeared to want its head, which was reckoned 


« alſo among the direful omens.” Theſe facts, which are ri- 


diculed by Cicero, were probably invented after Ce/ar's deaths 


If they really happened, they were contrived by Ce/ar's * 


384 De Roman His rory. Boo X. 
Y. of R. as an affront” to the aſſembly, drew him out againſt 
| 709. his will to meet his deſtined fate. 
Bef. Chr. M. Brutus and Caſſius appeared according to cuſtom | 
2 48 Cong in the Forum, ſitting in their prætorian tribunals to 
| hear and determine cauſes; where, though they had 
daggers under their gowns, they fat with the ſame | 
calmneſs, as if they had nothing upon their minds; 8 
till the news of Ce/ar's coming out to the Senate 0 
called them away to the performance of their part c 
in the tragical act. Phlutarch, who never fails to give ſ 
us every circumſtance, that can make his relation e 
more intereſting, whether it, be founded on good au- * 
thority or not, tells us, that, When Cz/ar came out h 
of his houſe, a ſlave endeayoured to get near and h 
ſpeak to him; but, not having been able to pierce at 
the crowd that attended him, he went into the houſe S, 
and deſired Culpurnia to ſecure him till 'Cz/ar's return, m 
becauſe he had ſomething to communicate to him of m 
tte greateſt importance. In the way to the - Senate- a 
houſe, Artemidorus, a Greek philoſopher, put into his Au 
hands a paper containing a circumſtantial account an 
of the whole plot, and ſaid to him: Read this, and pr 
loſe uo time, for it concerns you much. This man, who do 
aſſiſted ſeveral of Brutus's friends in the proſecution tra 
of their ſtudies, had made ſeveral diſcoveries; but ou 
Czſar, ſurrounded as he was by his courtiers, could ag 
not read the contents, and entered the Senate-houſe bu 
with the paper in his hand. Many circumſtances mi 
zave the Conſpirators great alarms, and put their fon 
attitude to the teſt. An acquaintance of Caſca came || wh 
up to him and faid, You thought 10 be very ſecret, but | tid 
105 | vet | tha 
ſere 
der; 
Pop 
C 


and the heart- and head of the liver conveyed away by ſome ar- 
tifice, to give them a better pretence of inforcing their admo- 
nitions, and pitting Cæſar upon his guard againſt dangers which 
they really apprehended, from quite different reaſons than the 
pretended denunciations of the gods. Suetonius writes, that 
on this, or a like occafion, Ce/ar's anſwer was, that the entrails Þ rato 
fhould be more favourable when he pleaſed, and that it ought cha 
not- to be looked upon as an ill omen, if a beaft wanted a heart. 


Brutus V 


| | ol 
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Brutus has acquainted me of the whole affair. Juſt as V. of R. 9 
Caſca was going to make a reply which would have Bet Chr 
diſcovered all, the other added: ¶ bat then, my Friend, 13. 
are you on . a ſudden grown rich enough to ſtand for the 408 dont 
Edileſbip ! Caſca ſnuddered at the danger he had e- 
ſcaped. M. Brutus himſelf had a moſt violent ſnock: 
Word was brought him that his dearly beloved Por- - 
cia was at the point of death: For, as the moment 
of her huſband's hazardous enterpriſe drew -near, 
ſhe was ſeized with a deadly panic. Brutus, how- 
ever, ſhewed himſelf a true deſcendant of that hero 
who facrificed his own children to the liberty of 
his country, and the ſame ſpirit over-ruled now in 
him every other affection. In fine, Cz/ar arrives; 
and, as he came out of his litter, Popilius Lenas, a 
Senator, made up to him and talked with him with 
much earneſtneſs, and the Dictator ſeemed to give 
much attention to what he delivered. This Hypilius, 
a little time before, had been with Brutus and Ca, 
ius, and ſaid to them, I wiſh your deſign may ſucceed, 
and I adviſe you not to defer it; for there are ſeveral 
private accounts of it. The Conſpirators did not 
doubt, therefore, but they were diſcovered and be- 
trayed. An univerſal conſternation reigned among 
our intrepid aſlaſlins ; they looked at each other, and 
agreed by ſigns not to wait till they were ſeized, 
ſe but to ſtab themſelves in order to avoid the igno- 
es | miny of a public execution; and already Caſſius and 
ix | ſome others had laid their hands to their poniards; 
ne | when Brutus, obſerving that the geſture and atti- 
ut | tie of Popilius was rather that of a ſupplicant 

than an accuſer, perceived his error, and, by the 
ar- ſerenity of his countenance, made the others un- 
ao derſtand that they had nothing to fear. At length 
he Ppilius killed the Dictator's hand and withdrew. 
bat Cæſar went forward, and a number of the Conſpi- Plut. in 
ails rators ſurrounded and conducted him to the Curule Ct. 
ght chair: Whilſt two of them, Decimus and Trebonius, 
Vol. VIII. TE ſtopped 


R 


386 
V. of R. 


| Bel. Chr. 


43. 
408 Conf. 
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ſtopped Antony at the door of the Senate-houſe. As 
ſoon as he had taken his place, Tillius Cimber, who was 
to begin the attack upon his perſon, advanced nearer 
than the reſt, as if he had ſome favour to requeſt of 
him; and, laying hold of his gown, drew it over his 
ſhoulders, which was the ſign agreed upon. This, faid 
Cæſar, is plain violence; And he had ſcarcely pro- 
nounced theſe words, when he was wounded a little 
below the throat by one of the Ca/ca's. He ſeized the 
aſſaſſin's arm and ran it through with his fyle for wri- 
ting; and, endeavouring to ruſh forward, was ſtop- 
ped by another wound, which was afterwards judged 
to be the only mortal one he received. Finding him- 


ſelf ſurrounded on all fides with drawn daggers at 


him, he wrapped up his head in his toga, and ſpread 
it alſo before over his legs, that he might fall the 
more decently; and ſo received three and twenty 
wounds, fetching a groan only on receiving the firſt, 
without uttering ſo much as one word". 

Thus fell Cz/ar, in the 56th year of his age: A 
man, who, conſidered as a cf bord and a Captain, 
may juſtly challenge the firſt place in the regiſters of 
mankind. He was formed to excel in peace as well 
as in war; was provident in council, fearleſs in acti- 
on, and executed what he had once reſolved on with 
an amazing celerity. With the greateſt nobleneſs of 
birth, of perſon, and of countenance *, he joined 

| every 


n Plutarch ſays, that upon receiving the firſt wound, he turned 
upon Caſca in a fury, ſaying, Wretch, what are your deſigns ? 
And that, notwithſtanding his loſs of blood, and the many dag- 


gers 2 at him, he raged amongſt them like a lion: But, when 


rutus came upon him, he ſaid in Greek : What, art thou one 

of them too, thou, my $on BRurus. | 
o He is faid to have been tall, of a fair complexion, round-limb- 
ed, pretty full-faced, with eyes black and lively ; and very health- 
ful, except, that, towards the end of his life, he was ſubje& to 
ſudden ſwoonings, and to be frightened in his wo He was alſo 
ſurpriſed twice with the falling ſickneſs in the midſt of buſineſs. In 


the care of his perſon, he was ſa very nice, that he had not only 


the 
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every great quality that can exalt human nature, and V. of R. 


give a man the aſcendant in ſociety. He was open, 
incere, great and magnanimous in all his behaviour; 


faithful to his friends, and zealous to promote their 408 


intereſts?*; generous and liberal even to profuſion to 
his dependents; and was diftinguiſhed for the moſt 
ſingular humanity and clemency in the midſt of the 
greateſt provocations and examples of cruelty and re- 
venge 3, He was magnificent, polite, and, in reſpect 
of natural endowments, learning, and eloquence, 
ſcarce inferior to any man. He was a moſt ge 

| cent 


the hair of his head cut, but likewiſe had the hair in the other 
parts of his body taken up by the roots; and he is alſo ſaid to 
have been very particular in his dreſs ; for he uſed the /atus clavus 
with fringes about his hands, and looſely girded about him with 
an effeminate air. Suet. 45.. See alſo Vol. V. p. 433. 

p Suetonius, 71, 72, gives us the following inſtances of his at- 
tachment and zeal for his friends and clients. — When he was but 
a young man, he defended the cauſe of Maſintha, a noble youth, 
u ing Hiempſal, with ſo much keenneſs, that in the courſe 
of the pleading he ſeized Juba, the King's ſon, by the beard; 
and, upon his client's being declared tributary to Hiempſal, he im- 
mediately took him by force from thoſe who were leading him 
away, and kept him concealed in his houſe for a long time; and, 
when he went, at the expiration of his prztorſhip, for Spain, he 
carried him off with hun in his litter, amidft the confuſion produced 
by thoſe who were taking leave of him. When he came to have 
the whole power of the . — in his hands, he advanced 
ſome of his friends, though of very mean extraction, to the high- 
eſt poſts in the government; and, when he was reflected upon for 
it, openly declared, that, had he been aſſiſted by robbers and cut- 


throats, in the defence of his honour, he would have made them the 


ſame requital. 

q He could not find it in his heart to do any harm to Cornelius 
Phagita, who had trepanned him in the night, with a deſign to 
carry him to Sylla; and out of whoſe hands he did not eſcape, 
without much difficulty, and a great bribe. Philemon, his Secre- 
tary, who had promiſed his enemies to poiſon him, he cauſed to 
be put to death, but without torture. Suet. 74. 

r His orations were admired for two qualities, which are ſeldom 
found together, ſtrength and elegance. Cicero ranks him among 
the greateſt orators that Rome ever bred ; and Quintilian, X. 1. 
fays, that he ſpoke with the = force with which he ga; 
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V. of R. ficent patron of wit and learning, whereſoever he 
28 found them; and, from his love for thoſe talents, 
Bef Chr. ould eaſily pardon ſuch as had employed them 
— Conſ againſt him*. In all the military 9 

| a 


( 

| 

q 

I 

K 

E 

and, if be had devoted himſelf to the bar, would have been the n 
only man capable of rivalling Cicero. His Commentaries, in h 
O 

P 

n 

Ct 


Cicero's judgment, are plain, neat, and beautiful; and he adds, 
in thus preparing his materials for ſuch as ſhould write his hiſtory, 
he may perhaps Arte encouraged ſome inferior geniuſes to undertake 
it, who might think to ornament it more; but has diſcouraged all 
men of ſenſe from meddling with it. Nor was he maſter only of 
the politer arts, but converſant alſo with the moſt abſtruſe and cri- fr 
tical parts of learning; and, among other books which he publiſh- of 
ed, he addreſſed two books to Cicero, On the anglogy of language, 
or the art of ſpeaking and writing correctly. Philoſophy alſo, and 
poetry ſometimes employed his leiſure; and Suetonius mentions a 
poem of his, called ter, or, the Journey, which he wrote on his Fa 
way to the Spaniſh war. - 
s Though C. Memmius had publiſhed ſome very abuſive ſpeeches * 
againſt him, and he had anſwered them with equal ſharpneſs, yet 7 
he afterwards aſſiſted him with his vote and intereſt, when he ſtood "” 
for the conſulſhip. When C. Calbus, who had written ſome ſcan- 
dalous epigrams upon him, endeavoured to bring about a reconci- « 
liation by the interceſſion of friends, he wrote the fir/t letter; and "y 
when Catullus, for a like offence, came to beg his pardon, he in- 
vited him to ſupper. He alſo bore, with great moderation, a libel 
of Aulus Cæcina againſt him. This man, whoſe genius and elo- 
quence are much extolled, was ſtill in exile in the year 707 ; and, — 
to make amends for the invective he publiſhed againſt Cæſar, he 99 
employed himſelf in drawing up a work in which he mentioned 1 ö 
him with honour; and, while his friends were earneſtly ſolliciting 
his pardon, he ſent to Cicero his performance, begging him to in- a 
- tereſt himſelf particularly in his cauſe. (Ad Fam. vi. 7. Melm. ix. ny 
30.) © Your judicious obſervation, ſays he, has enabled you to C 
«« penetrate into the receſſes of Cz/ar's heart; and you are ac- n 
« quainted with all the moſt probable methods of prevailing with n 
« him: So that each ſucceſsful ſtep that ſhall be made in this-af- _Y 
fair, from its commencement to its concluſion, muſt proceed al- * 
00 

a 

mn 

* 

ſe 

of 


“together from you. I am ſenſible likewiſe that you have great 
“ intereſt with Cz/ar, and ſtill greater with all his favourites. I 5 
« doubt not then of your effecting my reſtoration, if you will exert 
« yourſelf for that purpoſe. With regard to the book my fon will 
deliver to you, I entreat you either not to ſuffer it to be publithed, 
« or to correct it in ſuch a manner, that it may not appear to my 
« diſadvantage.” Ciceros anſwer is much to Ce/ar's honour. (Ad 

Fam. 


| 
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had no ſuperior ; and no General ever acquired to ſuch Y. of R. 


a degree the eſteem and affection of his ſoldiers, In 
riding, in throwing the javelin, and in every exerciſe, 


he poſſeſſed a ſingular dexterity ; and he was able to 408 


endure fatigue beyond all credibility. He uſed to 
march commonly at the head. of his troops, bare- 
headed, both in foul and fair weather; and to ſwim 
over the rivers which obſtructed his way. In his ex- 
peditions he was daring, but cautious; and never 
marched an army without uſing every poſſtble pre- 
caution againſt ſurpriſes. He was never diſcouraged 


from any enterpriſe, nor retarded in the proſecution - 


of it, by ill omens: He engaged in battle, not only 
after preyious deliberation, but often on a ſudden, 


Fam. vi. 5. Melm. ix. 32,) —— © I have read your performance, 
and ſtill continue to read it, with much attention; as I ſhall 
« preſerve it it with the greateſt fidelity. Your affairs, indeed, of 
« every kind, are my principal concern; and I have the pleaſure 
“to ſee them every day appear with a more and more favourable 
« aſpet. You have many friends, who contribute their good of- 
« fices for this purpgſe; of whoſe zeal your ſon, I am perſuaded, 
* has already acquaſyted you, as well as of his own hopes, that 
their endeavours will prove effectual. In regard to what may 
be collected from appearances, I do not pretend to diſcern more 
than, I am perſuaded, you ſee yourſelf: But, as 2 may re- 
flect upon them, perhaps, with greater diſcompoſure of mind, 
„ think it proper to give you my ſentiments concerning them. 
« Believe me then, it is impoſſible, from the nature and circum- 
« ſtances of public affairs, that either you, or your companions in 
« adverſity, ſhould long remain under your preſent misfortunes : 
« Yes, my friend, it is impoſſible that fo ſevere an injury ſhould 
continue to oppreſs the honeſt advocates of ſo good a cauſe. But 
my hopes are particularly ſtrong with reſpe& to yourſelf : Not 
merely in conſideration of your rank and virtues, (for theſe you 
* — in common with many others) but particularly from your 
« ſingular learning and genius, The man, in whoſe power we all 
of us are, holds theſe ſhining qualities in much eſteem: And, 1 
« am well aſſured, you would not hade remained even a Jngle mo- 
ment in your preſent fituation, if he had not imagined himſelf 
wounded by thoſe talents he admires. His reſentment, however, 
ſeems daily cooling ; and it has been intimated to me, by ſome 
of his moſt particular friends, that you will undoubtedly find ad- 
vantage in the high opinion he has conceived of your abilities.” 
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The ROMAN HISTORY. Book X. 


V. of R. hen opportunities offered, after a march, or in ſtor- 


my weather, when nobody could imagine he would 
move: And on all occaſions he behaved with the 


408 Conſ. greateſt intrepidity and reſolution; inſomuch, that 


the ſerenity of his countenance was, often, in the moſt 
imminent dangers, the chief ſupport of the courage 
of his troops. Juſt and impartial to his officers and 
ſoldiers, he treated them with an equal ſeverity and 
indulgence; when the enemy was near, exacting the 
ſtricteſt diſcipline ; but, on other occaſions, excuſing 
them from all duty, and leaving them to revel at plea- 
ſure. His ſoldiers, he uſed to boaſt, did not fight 
the worſe for being perfumed. In his ſpeeches to 
them, he called them always Comrades ; and he orna- 
mented their arms with gold and filver, that they 
might make the finer appearance, and be the more 
tenacious of them in battle. He loved them to that 
degree, that, when he heard of the diſaſter of his 
troops under Titurius Sabinus, he neither cut his hair 
nor ſhaved his beard, till he had revenged it upon the 
enemy ; by which means he inſpired them with a mu- 
tual affection for his perſon, and an invincible bravery, 
They never mutinied during the whole courſe of the 
Gallic war; and, when they were guilty of it during 
the civil war, we have ſeen how quickly he brought 
them back to their duty, by his authority. In his 
civil capacity he was directed by great and extenſive 
views: The acts of his conſulſhip, which the Ariſto- 
cracy ſo vigorouſly oppoſed, were all wiſe and tend- 
ing to the public good: And, when he was maſter of 
the Empire in quality of Perpetual Dictator, he diſ- 
covered in all his undertakings the moſt general be- 
nevolence. ns | 1 

When we contemplate the virtues of this great 
man, and think of the great deſigns he had formed, 
it is impoſſible not to regret his death; and when we 
call to mind, that, of thoſe who were the leaders in 
the conſpiracy againſt him, ſome had been indebted 


to 
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to him for their lives, and others had been loaded by Y. of R. 
him with honours , we cannot but charge them with ,, 792. 
the baſeſt ingratitude for having killed their benefac- 3 
tor. But Cicero was of a different opinion: He ſaid, 408 Conſ. 
Hat the public was the more indebted to them on theſe Middl. p. 
accounts; and that, as to the kindneſs of giving them 4. 
„their lives, it was the kindneſs only of a robber, who 

* bad firſt done them the greater wrong: That, if 

* there had been any ſlain of ingratitude in the act, they 

could never, have acquired ſo much glory by it; and 

* though he wondered indeed at ſome of them for doing 

it, rather than ever imagined, that they would have 

& done it; yet he admired them ſo much the more, for be- 

ing regardleſs of favours, that they might ſhew their 
regard to their country” And he tells his friend Ad Att. 
Atticus, that he was preſent at the death of Cæſar in . 14. 
the Senate; where he had the pleaſure to ſee the tyrant 

&« periſh as he deſerved.” 

Theſe ſeniments have been well combated by a 
judicious author; and I cannot do better than tran- 
ſeribe what he has ſaid upon the occaſion : 

Who can ſee Cz/ar fall with this Cicerontan ſtain Cibber, p. 
upon him? Had. this expreſſion come from the 219. 
mouth of a malignant Caſſius, little had it ſurpriſed 
us; but from the mild morality of a Cicero, that 
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Whence thele jarring ſentiments? Was Cicero or 
*« Czar altered, that the one could give, or the other 


* Cicero too, who, when under his protection, had | | 

% looked on him in ſo different a view; when, not +. 
a only his eloquence, but his excellent poetry had "wil 
: been inſpired with the praiſes of this very tyrant, * 
c „ whom now he vilifies and depreciates. In this wm 
: light, I ſay, it calls for farther expoſtulation. il 
t merit, ſuch different terms of praiſe or cenſure ? 1 
I * Could that Czfar deſerve to periſh as a tyrant, whom 
be ** Cicero had allowed to have taken up arms with no 
* ** other view than to defend himſelf from injuries? or 
d * could ſuch an inſult from Cicero be due to the aſhes 


0 Ce 4 of 
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( 
V. of R. 4 of a man, whoſe clemency he had ſo lately taſted, 
Bel Sur.“ and fo gratefully had celebrated? If Cicero then | 

4 „ was a flatterer when he offered theſe praiſes te Cz- 
408 Cond, © ſar, why are we not equally to diſbelieve him, when 
s he blackens or loads him with invectives? Czyar, 
* with all his imputed tyranny, is, in every part but 
„ power, ſo unlike the hideous wretch we call a ty- $ 
rant, that the name finds no reception among the $ 
* viſible virtues it here injuriouſly breaks in upon. 6 
Every act and motion of him ſo rejects the infamy, 6 
that he ſeems a Genius rather formed io lead a ruined i 
„people into bappineſs, than to drive them into ſlavery. F 
Were we to look upon Cæſar as a fierce uſur- F 
te per, who, with an unwarning violence, had ſeized $ 
upon the public liberty, and had torn to pieces the 


_* happineſs and quiet of a well-ſettled government, $ 

<« then, indeed, might the 2 Gicero conceived , 

<« in ſeeing him periſh be allowed to flow from the 6 

te laudable paſſion of a Patriot. But, as hiſtory h 

< has not ſet Cæſar in quite ſo deteſtable a light, t 

<« nor yet the injured liberty of Rome in ſo clear a one, n 

* why may we not look with a complaining eye upon q 

© this Patriot pleaſure of Cicero ?—— 6 

Cibber, p. Was Cæſar an enemy to his country, becauſe he 6 
222. ce Was Dictator; and, upon the ground of his ambi- x 
& tion, ſhall we juſtify the Conſpirators, and pro- 2 

„ nounce that he deſerved the fate which befel him? ; 


« His ambition might have gone beyond the ambiti- 
„ on of others, who were viſible candidates for the 
“ tyranny complained of; yet the public, at leaſt, 
ce were, or might have been, gainers in their prefe- 


& rence of ſo meritorious a maſter, who, though his cc 
c mill gave laws to the Roman world, yet his laws 

« were no reproach to his will, Nor could even the * 

“% Confpirators ſay they would have governed better « 

& than Cz/ar did, when, out of themſelves, he had * 


choſen the principal magiſtrates. What then did 
« Ceſar take from them that was ſo dear to them, unleſs 


Chap. XI. The As 2 His TORY. 


„it were the liberty of ſo frequently breaking thoſe V. of R. 
bol ſome laws which their wiſer anceſtors had made for ,, n 
their ſecurity? All the real hardſhips they ſuffered 4. 


e frem him was the loſs of that little care they took to 408 Conſ. 


* ſee them obeyed; and could the redreſs of this grie- 
« yance be a new grievance? When particular men 
* grew too big for the od laws, was it not rather a 
* remedy than a diſeaſe, that Cz/ar, by giving new 
% laws, grew too ſtrong for the ſtouteſt of theſe Re- 
« publican tyrants ? If their own adminiſtration could 
“have kept them within bounds, they had not want- 
* ed a Cæſar to repair the fences they had broke 
„through: In this then Cz/ar leſs deſerved to be 
called the wolf than the ſhepherd. 

* The crime complained of in Ceſar is not of the ſame 1d p. 244. 
* kind of treaſon as that of a ſubjeft, who ſeizes on the 
«* throne of bis lawful Prince, and then ſteps into it him- 
«* ſelf, No, Ceſar” [ſuppoling him an «ſurper for 
having accepted, from the Senate and people, of 
the dictatorſhip] ** uſurped only upon uſurpers, upon a 
* corrupted government, under which the Roman liberty 
* had long groaned, even before the Triumvirate had in- 
e ſulted it; for, in the diffuſed tyranny of many, Cz- 
* ſar, at worſt, made but one in ſcarce leſs than a 


hundred; and, when thoſe licentious rulers were 
cc 


393 


& 


cc 


reduced to three, (of which it is true Cz/ar, in his 
own defence, ſtill thought fit to make one, and 
found at laſt he had no other way to be intirely 


+ ſafe, than by being the only one) he had juſt as good 


a right to take the reins of government from the other 
two, as the united three had to take them from bun- 


** dreds.-—— 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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„But, alas! to the lawleſs and the tumultuous, ſo Id. p. 223 


dear had been the headſtrong liberty of confound- 


ing, ſo ſweet were the acquiſitions of party vio- 


* lence and prevalent corruption, that the dull dream- 


ing peace and ſurfeiting plenty, which Cz/ar had 


* reſtored to them (becaule Cæſar, it ſeems, had no 


“ right 
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The RoMAN HISTORY. Book X. 


V. of R. ( right to beſtow them) were to paſs rather for inju- 
Bob * ries than bleſſings, and equally deſerving an exem- 


43- 
408 Conſ. 


« plary revenge or puniſhment. Admitting now we 
« were to receive all this as undeniable reafon, and 
that Ceſar, with all his benefits and great qualities, 
Vas ſtill a grievance, becauſe he was thought, or 
called ſo; yet, where ſhall we find thoſe boneſt, in- 
jured Romans, who had this abſolute and unqueſti- 
onable right to complain that he had either offered 
violence to their virtue or their innocence? Mas 
it the uncorrupted magiſtrates, the Senate, or the people, 
< or the collective body of them all, that inſpired theſe 
Patriot conſpirators to revenge the general injury ? 
It could not, ſure, be the legal government ; that had 
long, long before, been torn to pieces by a ſucceſ- 
ſion of civil broils and factions, of which the uſur- 
pations of Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Craſſus, and a 
train of ſuch pious menders of the ſtate, had been 
too flagrant inſtances. —Had he injured the people? 
Neither; he had aſſerted and recovered their rights, 
and had charmed them with his magnanimity, for 
which they loved, and therefore more willing] 

obeyed him. —— But might not theſe ſervices be 
purely political? Were they not all outſide; with 
no other view in his heart, than firſt to make fools, 
and then ſlaves of them? But why this inſinuati- 
on? why this preſumptuous imputation upon a juſt 
* action? or why ſo hard a reſtraint upon virtue, 
that ſhe is never to act when any incidental benefit 
to the agent, beyond the merit of the deed, may 
de joined to it? Muſt the public too be ſufferers, 


© becauſe a private account may be found in relieving 


CH p. them? This may be an argument with thoſe who 
224. 


vill ſuffer none to do good to the public but them- 
5 ſelves, and that in their own way too. But the 
„ Jaws of virtue are more favourable; they tolerate 
all actions of public ſpirit, nor ſuffer them to be 
di ſcountenanced, though ſure that ſuch an imputa- 
„tion 
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tion were to lie upon the duty or the merit of them. V. 5 R. 


Hard were the fate of Ceſar, if ſuggeſtions might in- 
validate his virtue! No, ſuggeſtions ſhall not ſo much 


as caſt a ſbade over the Conſpirators; their private paſ- 406 Conſ 


ons, their blind revenge, their ingratitude and their en- 
vy, need not the weak aſſiſtance of inſinuated guilt to 
piece and patch out a complaint againſt them. The caſe 
of Cæſar and of his aſſaſſins can never be decided, 
if any evidence leſs than fact is admitted on either 
ſide. —Let us hear, then, what the Senate has to com- 
plain of. What, all filent! Has Cæſar made it up 
with them too? Is he to be acquitted by a volenti 
non fit injuria? Have they not with open eves com- 
pounded with his tyranny, and made the empire 
of the world his purchaſe? This indeed were a 
moſt enormous corruption! Sure they will not im- 
peach him for it! No, they rather choſe to load 
him with honours and unlimited power, found 
their liberties ſafer in his lap than in their own un- 
ruly hands, ſtyled him mperator, with the higher 
diſtinction of Father of his Country. Such was their 
reſentment, ſuch their grievances, and ſuch their 
remedy. Was then this mighty work of their own 
hands, this monument of power, erected only to 
teſtify and commemorate, or to redreſs and heal 
their calamities? For healed they certainly were, till, 
from the freſh wounds of Cx/ar, broke forth a worſe 
calamity, a fatal civil war, that never ended till Ro- 
man Liberty was no more. Where then ſha]l we find 
theſe yet undiſcovered ſufferings from Cæſar, unleſs 
in the dark, vindiftive boſoms of the Conſpirators ? 
There, indeed, we ought to ſuppoſe them more 
grievoully tyrannical, becaule fo dreadful], fo vaunt- 
ed, a vengeance reſented them. And yet it has ne- 
ver been known, that their particular complaints 
were diſtinguiſhed by any greater hardſhip than 
what was offered in common to the reſt of the qui- 
eted Roman people. 

"I „Were 
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Id. p. 226. 
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* Were we to give up all that is aſked of us, that 
** Cz/ar to the eyes of Brutus and his aſſociates, ap- 
** peared a tyrant, even in that view can we juſtify 
the aſſaſſins? Have laws, either divine or human, 
** ordained aſſaſſination to be the puniſhment of any 
** crime whatſoever? Were the conſpirators to be at 
once the judges and the executioners? Nor do we 
find that any public act had deputed them to be 
the public avengers: The greateſt of them were 
** but /e/f-commiſſioned, and in that, at beſt, but a /ort 
6 of ſecret uſurpers of the public authority. 

*+* And yet ſo farther unfortunate is their cauſe, that 
& all people theſe were leſs qualified for ſo high an f. 
& fice than (from the higheſt to the loweſt) were the moſt 
* offended Romans. For, though obligations and fa- 
* yours ſo lately accepted from him could not make 
them grateful, they might, at leaſt, have made 
them merciful to Cæſar. But, alas! ſo it was, the 
* provinces he had aſſigned to ſome, and the greateſt 
** poſts of dignity to others, had availed him nothing. 


he arrogant preſumption of being generous, juſt, and 


* jealous Honour, ſuch a ſtinging provocation, ſuch a tri- 
* umph of ſmiling pride and inſolence, as could never 
% be forgiven or got over, but by the determined death of 


& the diſtributor. What a tyrant! What Patriots. 


„Meere not this enough to make our judgment ficken, when 
* ſo bold, ſo weak, ſo wicked a cauſe is before us? But 
let us not too haſtily give ſentence. Perhaps, the 
warmer advocates for liberty, the Patriot abhorrers 
of Cz/ar, may think it a narrowneſs of mind in us 
„to ſuppoſe his plauſible acts of benevolence and 
* bounty ought to have excited a ſenſe of gratitude 
in the uncorrupted ſpirit of a Roman; and that it is 
** more a call for our admiration, than our reproach, 
that theſe valiant champions of. the public rather 
** choſe to plunge their daggers in his heart, in ſcorn 


* of his obligations, than to be meanly merciful at 
| the 


Ld 
Lg 
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« the price of their honour. 


« the heroic 17 of theſe Patriots had not been leſs 
„ brave or no 


& but the pride was debaſed that came after it. Then, 
„ too, with a better grace, they might have drawn 


„ daggers, not upon their acknowledged bene factor, 
* but their enemy avowed. 


le, had it previouſly refuſed theſe bribes of 
„ Czſar;, the ſcorn ſhould have preceded the acceptance, 40 


397 


And yet, methinks, V. of R. 
709. 
Bef. Ch. 


43. 
8 Conf. 


* But however, though we cannot eaſily get over Cibber, p. 
« this weakneſs of thinking them ungrateful, yet if 227. 


« we are ſtill fo juſt as to allow this animated enter- 
« priſe, or this glorious vengeance, (if we muſt call 
« it ſo) the utmoſt merit it can lay claim to, if we 
* conſciouſly confeſs (for ſure they can aſk no more 
« of us) that to ſacrifice our private intereſts to the pub- 
« lic good is the higheſt merit human nature can aſpire to: 
« Yet let the public good (the declared motive of the 
Conſpirators) be at Jeaft as vjſible to us as the ſacrificed 
intereſt; let us be ſure we are within fight of the 
one, and not blinded by the other : Firſt, let us be 
morally convinced that the death of Czfar could be 
the cure of all the public complaints; that it was as 
infallible, as it was the only one to which the redreſs 
of this injured liberty was limited : For, if the Re- 
public was in no wiſe relieved by it, how unſkilful 


* ſo violent a remedy? bat then ſhall we call it but 


* a more deſperate act of tyranny than ever Cz/ar, in all 
% his courſe of ambition, committed? 


* dued the whole Roa AN ambition, or have turned fac- 
tion into virtue, then, perhaps, liberty might have 
aroſe from this particular ſacrifice; but, from fo 
unprofitable an expedient 1 expect the cure of a 
national contagion, vy putting only one infected perſon 
to death; bow wild, how vain, how inviſible the bope ! 
And, though we ought not to judge of attempts 
* by their ſucceſs or failure, yet, when the hope of 


& ſucceis 


or how inhuman muſt have been the application of * 


* If, indeed, BRurus could have eradicated or ſub- 14. p agi. 
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V. of R. *“ ſucceſs has fo ill a foundation, what but an imagi- 


Bel Chr. 


43. 
408 Conſ. 


Cibber, p. 
229. 


cc 
cc 


" ms 


nary caſtle could be built upon it? Nay, the very 
people, whoſe cauſe theſe Conſpirators pretended 
to aſſert, choſe rather, by their compaſſionate cla- 
mours for vengeance on the murderers of Cz/ar to 


ſuſpend their liberty, than to enjoy it by a baſe and 


cruel connivance at their eſcape. Strong, very ſtrong, 
muſt have been the Republican grievances, when 
they rather choſe to be ſettled ſlaves their own way, 
than to feel, (as they had done) in ſo many violent 
magiſtrates, ſo many galling, griping, grinding 
maſters. A provocation which, in later govern- 
ments, has ſhewn us, that revenge may be ſome- 
time ſweeter than liberty. 1 

** To proceed then, let it be clear to us that under 
the cauſe of Liberty were concealed no private paſſions, 
no ſtimulating pride, no lurking envy, that moulded this 
conſpiracy to the dreadful form it came out in For, as 
hiſtory ſet a mark of more than ſuſpicion on their 
principal, as Caſſius was more known to have hated 
the perſon than the tyranny of Cæſur, it will add 
very little to the honour of their cauſe to ſay his 
accomplices were impoſed upon, or that the artful 
management of this turbulent ſpirit had made it 
a darling point of glory to break through their 
bonds, both of private and of public gratitude, in 


+ clearing their way to the heart of Cæſar. However 


pompous the pretence might be, it will be hard to 
prove, that it had either conſcience, honour, or the 
moſt diſtant hope of honeſt, luſty Liberty to build 
upon. | 

But now we are to ſtand a ſtronger oppoſition ; 
the honour and integrity of a Brutus now riſes to 
diſarm our mercy for Cz/ar, and to vindicate his 
death. F Brutus thought no ties, not even the love 


* that Czſar bore him, were of equal value to the cauſe 
* of Liberty; if Brutus choſe to make his friend and 


et 


benefactor fall a victim to the public juſtice 5 if ſuch 


a man 
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& a man of ſo immaculate a character was of this Patri- V. of R. 


&* ot-party, ſhall not the ſanttion of ſo great a name 
« bang immortal praiſes on their memory? 

such, indeed, have been the encomiums which 408 
“the learned have ſometimes heaped upon him, and 
« which even the friends of Cz/ar have not totally 
“ refuſed him.” But, how far we are to be led by 
the authority of Brutus, how far he deſerves theſe 
high encomiums, the following hiftory will ſhew. 
Hitherto he has certainly made no figure as a man of 
honour and virtue. 


709. 
Bef. Chr. 
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Y. of R. 


709. 
Bef. Chr. ger, congratulated the Senate, and Cicero* in particu- 
408 Conſ. | 


Middl. p. 
244. 


The RoM AN HIS TOR. 


Book X. 


F XII. 


The general conſternation of the Senate, Conſul, and People, 


«c 
«c 
40 
«6 
«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 
cc 
£6 
«c 


upon the death of Cæſar. The treaty between Antony 
and the Conſpirators. Antony's artful management. 
The Conſpirators are obliged to leave Rome. Antony 
gathers an army about him, and diſpoſes of every thing 
according to his pleaſure. Sextus Pompey makes his 
peace by the mediation of Lepidus, and 1s declared Ad- 
miral of the Republic. Octavius appears upon the 
ſtage, is thwarted by Antony in every thing, raiſes an 
army to make good his claim, courts the Senate and An- 
tony's enemies, whom he protects. Antony ſets out 
from Rome to take poſſeſſion of Ciſalpine Gaul, and 
befieges D. Brutus in Mutina. He is followed by young 
Octavius, who, at Cicero's motion, is authoriſed by 
the Senate to raiſe troops, and make war againſt An- 
tony. | 


HE Conſpirators had no ſooner finiſhed their 
work, than Brutus, lifting up his bloody dag- 


lar, 


t Middl. p. 244. This gave Antony a pretence to charge him 
afterwards in public with being privy to the conſpiracy, and the 
principal adviſer of it: But it is certain that he was not at all 
acquainted with it: For, though he had the ſtricteſt friendſhip 
with the chief actors, and they the greateſt confidence in him, 
yet his age, character, and dignity rendered him wholly unfit to 
bear a part in an attempt of that nature; and to embark” him- 
ſelf in an affair ſo deſperate, with a number of men, who, ex- 
cepting a few of their Leaders, were all either too young to be 
truſted, or too obſcure even to be known by him. He could 
have been of little or no ſervice to them in the execution of the 
act, yet of much greater in juſtifying it afterwards to the city, 


« for having had no ſhare in it, nor any perſonal intereſt to make 


«i 


his authority ſuſpected. Theſe were the true reaſons, with- 
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lar, on the recovery of their liberty, and eſſayed to V. of R- 


make a ſpeech to them upon the occaſion ; but the 
Senators, 


« gut doubt, why Brutus and Caſſius did not impart the deſign 
to him, Had it been from any other motive, as ſome wri- 
ters have ſuggeſted; or had it admitted any interpretation in- 
„ jurious to his honour, he muſt have been often reproached 
« with it by Antony and his other adverſaries of thoſe times, 
„ho were ſo ſtudious to invent and propagate every calum- 
« ny that could depreſs his credit.” [Surely Cicero was known 
for a coward, and Plutarch is in the right to ſay this was a 
good reaſon not to make him privy to the defign.] © I cannot; 
„ however, entirely acquit him of being in ſome degree acceſ- 
« fary to the death of Cæſar ; for it is evident, from ſeveral of 
« his letters, that he had an expectation of ſuch an attempt, and 
from what quarter it would come; and not only expected, but 
« wiſhed'it : He propheſied very early, that Czſar's reign could 
not laſt fix months, but my neceſſarily fall, either by violence 
« or of itſelf ; and hoped ta live to ſee it. Ad Att. x. 8. “ He 
« knew the difatfeQion of the greateſt and beſt of the city: Which 
they expreſſed with great freedom in their letters, and with 
much more we may imagine in their private converſation: He 
knew the fierce and haughty ſpirit of Brutus and, Caſſius, and 
« their impatience of a maſter ; and cultivated a ſtrict correſpon- 
* dence with them both at this time, as if for the opportunity of 
exciting them to ſome act of vigour. On the news that Atticus 
« ſent him, of Cz/ar's image being placed in the temple of Qui- 
„ rinus, adjoining to that of the goddeſs Salus, I had ratber, 
© ſays he, have 2 the comrade of Romulus, than of the goddeſs 
* of ſafety, ad Att. xii. 15: referring to Romulus's fate of be- 
ing killed by the Senators. In another letter (ad Att. xiii. 40.) 
it feems to be intimated, that Atticus and he had been contriv- 
ing, or talking at leaſt together, how Brutus might be ſpirited 
« up to ſome attempt of that kind, by ſetting before him the fame 
e and glory of his anceſtors: Does Brutus then tell us, ſays he, 
that Ceſar brings with him glad tidings to honeſt men # Where 
will he find them, unleſs he hangs himſelf ? Hut how ſecurely 
is he now intrenched on all ſides * What uſe then of your fine 
invention ; the picture of old Brutus and Ahala, with the werſes 
under, which I ſaw in your gallery ® Yet what, after all, can 
he da? One cannot help obſerving, likewiſe, in his pieces ad- 
dreſſed about this time to Brutus, how artfully he falls into a 
lamentation of the times, and of᷑ the particular unhappineſs of 
Brutus himſelf in being deprived by them of all the hopes and 
uſe of his great talents; putting him in mind at the fame time 


of his double deſcent from anceſtors who had acquired immortal 
Vol VII. D d « glory 
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V. of R. Senators, ſeized with aſtoniſhment at ſo daring an at- 

Bel Jr tempt, after they had been mute ſpectators of the 

43. deed, ruſhed out of the Senate. houſe, and Cicero 

408 Sent with them; as if they were all afraid of the ſame 

Philipp. fate. Antony, who had indeed ſome reaſon to be ap- 

1. 12. prehenhve, took refuge in a neighbouring houſe ; and, 

, throwing offall the marks of his conſular dignity, ſtole 

| away to his own, where he ſtrongly barricaded him. 

ſelf. The Conſpirators, diſappointed by the timid 

behaviour of. the Senators, addreſſed themſelves to 

the People, and, marching out in a body, with à cap, 

— in the ſign of liberty, carried before them on a ſpear, pro- 

"  ceeded in a calm and orderly manner through the 

Forum, where, in the firſt heat of joy, ſeveral of 

the young nobility, who had borne no part in the 

conſpiracy, joined themſelves to the company with 

{words in their hands, out of an ambition to be 

3 thought partners in the act; but they afterwards 
ppian, "24 : x 

03. paid dear for that vanity, and were involved 

Dis. p. in the ruin it drew upon all the reft. Brutus de- 

. ſigned to have ſpoken to the people from the Roſtra; 

CS at but, perceiving them to be in too great an agitati- 

Brut. on to attend to ſpeeches; being uncertain too what 

turn the popular humour might take, and knowing 

there were great numbers of Cæſar's old ſoldiers in 

the city, who had been ſummoned from all parts to 

attend him to the Parthian war; he thought proper, 

with his accomplices, to take refuge in the Capitol, 

which he ſeized on by the aſſiſtance of Decimus's 

gladiators, on pretence of returning thanks to Jupi- 

ter. The dead body of Cz/ar was left in the Se- 

nate-houſe, where, after it had been viewed by thoſe 

who had the curioſity and courage to venture in, it 

was put into a litter by three of his ſlaves, and car- 

ried to his houſe, one arm dangling out of the win- 


/ „glory by delivering Rome from ſervitude.” See the concluſion 
of His treatiſe an famous Orators. 
dow. 
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dow. The Conſpirators, being ſecure in the Capitol V. of R. 
from any immediate violence, ſummoned the people ien 
thither in the afternoon; and Brutus, in a ſpeech to Pay 4 
them which he had before prepared, juſtified. his con- 408 Conſ- 
duct, explained the motives of it, and, in a pathetic 
manner, exhorted them to exert themſelves in the de- 
fence of their country, and to maintain the liberty 
now offered to them againſt all the abettors of'the late 
hang 1 
When the Senators ſaw that all was calm, ſeveral 
of them ventured up to the Capitol in the evening, 
and Cicero among the reſt; who tells us that his ad- 
vice was, that Brutus and Caſſius, as Prætors, ſhould g A 
* call the Senate into the Capitol, and proceed to siv. 10. 
„ ſome vigorous decrees for the ſecurity of the public 
« tranquillity :” But Brutus and his accomplices were 
for proceeding calmly, and with all due refpect to 
the authority of the Conſul; and, having conceived 
hopes of Antony, propoſed ſending a deputation to 
him, to exhort him to meaſures of peace. Antony, 

| | Dd 2 b who 


u This is looked upon as a falſe ſtep, and Cicero, in his ſecond 
Philippic, c. 35, and in his letters, to Atticus, xiv. 10, fays he 
remonſtrated againſt it, nor could be prevailed with to bear a 
part in it: He foys, he told them plainly, that there could 
be no fafe treaty with bim; that, as long as he was afraid — 
„of them, he would promiſe every thing; but, when his fears 
were over, he would be like himſelf, and perform nothing: So 
thit, while the other conſular Senators were going backwards 
and forwards in this office of mediation, he ſtuck to his point, 
and ſtaid with the reſt in the Capitol, and did not ſee Antony 
* for the two firſt days.” But it muſt be corfidered, 1. That, 
were it poſſible to bring things about by peaceable meaſpres, 
that way undoubtedly was the beſt. 2. That Antony and Leg idus 
had really more ſtrength in their hands than the Senate, and, if 
provok ed t6 exert it, might very en ſily deſtroy them all, or ſorce 
them to fly out of the city. 3. That, amonz the other Senators, 
D olabella, who c imed the confulthip, went vp alfo to the Ca pi- 
tol, and there appeared very zealous for a recomciliation. 4. It 
was not poſſible to foreſee the events that followed, and Bru- 
tus and his friends had pærticular re: ſons to entertain a better opi- 
nion of Antony. Dr. Middleton tells us, p. 254. Ce/ar had uſed 

. | «c him 
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V. of R. who had no thoughts of peace, but whoſe buſineſs it 
Bet Gr Was by diflimulation to gain time, profeſſed a ſincere 
Fl » , . . 
43. inclination to it, and ſeemed to have no other deſire 
408.Conſ than to ſee the Republic ſettled again on its old baſis , 
and he pretended that he had brought Lepidus into 
the ſame; meaſures. Lepidus was at this time in the 
ſuburbs-of Rome at the head of a legion, ready to de- 
part for the government of Spain, which together with 
a part of Gaul, had been aſſigned him by Cz/ar. In 
- the night, therefore, after Cæſar's death, he brought 
his troops into the field of Mars, and, ſenſible of his 
ſuperiority, began to think of making himſelf maſter 
of the city, and taking immediate revenge on the 
Conſpirators: and Dio ſays, that by break of day he 
harangued the people againſt them. What Lepidus 
propoſed might eaſily have been put in execution, but 
Antony diverted him from that deſign, and managed 
him agreeably to his own views. His: authority and 
forces he made uſe of to harraſs and terrify the oppo- 
ſite party till he had driven the Conſpirators out of 
the city: And, when he had ſerved his purpoſes with 
him at home, he contrived to ſend him to his govern- 
ment to keep the provinces and Commanders abroad 
in due ſubjection to them; and that, by being ſtati- 
oned with his army in Gaul, he might be ready for 
any event which ſhould require his help in /taly. An- 
tony, to render their union the firmer, and at the ſame 
time to humour his vanity, gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Lepidus's ſon, and aſſiſted him to ſeize the 


% him roughly on ſeveral occaſions, and they knew, his reſentment 
, M it, and that he had been engaged by Trebonius, on Ceſar's 
« [aft return from Spain, in a deſign againſt his life: And, though 
« he did not perform that engagement, yet they thought it an ob- 
« lipation, as well as a proof of his continuing in the fame mind 
© that he had not diſcovered it: Which was the reaſon for their 
„ ſparing him when Cz/ar was killed, and of Trebenius's taking 
« him aſide, on pretence of buſineſs, leſt his behaviour on that 
© occaſion might provoke them to kill him too.” 


High- 
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High-prieſthood, vacant by Cz/ar's death, without re- Y.of R ; : 

gard to the ordinary forms of election. ' REY 
The next day paſſed in mutual afſurances from 1 5 

both ſides of their diſpoſition to concord and amity : 408 Conſ 

And Plutarch ſays, that Brutus and Caſſius ventured Middl. p. 

down into the Forum, and were heard with ſilence 253. 

from the Roſtra: But that L. Cornelius Cinna, one of 

the Prætors, beginning to ſpeak and accuſe Cæſar, 1 

- they broke out into ſuch a ſudden rage that the Con- 9 

ſpirators thought fit to withdraw again into the Capi- ii 

tol: Where Brutus, expecting to be beſieged, diſ- 

miſſed the moſt eminent of thoſe who had followed 

him thither, not thinking it juſt that thoſe, who were 

not partakers of the deed, ſhould ſhare in the danger. 

Antony ſummoned the Senate on the third day to ad- plut in 

juſt the conditions of the agreement with the Con- Brut. 

ſpirators, and confirm them by ſome ſolemn act. An- 

tony, Plancus, and Cicero are ſaid to have made ſtudied 

orations much to the ſatisfaction of the houſe. Cicero 

moved the aſſembly in the firſt place, after the exam- 

ple of Athens, to decree a general amneſty, or act of 

oblivion for all that was paſſed, to which they unani- 

mouſly agreed. Antony ſeemed to be all goodneſs, 

talked of nothing but of healing meaſures; and, for 

a proof of his ſincerity, moved, that the Conſpira- 

tors ſhould be invited to take part in their delibe- 

<« rations, and ſent his ſon as an hoſtage for their 

« ſafety :” Upon which they all came down from 1 

the Capitol: And Brutus ſupped with Lepidus; Caſſius þ 

with Antony. . 1 
There were ſeveral things however very artfully 

propoſed and carried by Antony on pretence of public 

concord, of which he made afterwards a moſt perni- 

cious uſe, particularly a decree for the confirmation of 

all Czfar's acls; which propoſition was ſupported by 

all thoſe who either were actually in office, or were 

named to be magiſtrates of the following years. But 

this motion was ſuſpected by many, who oppoſed it Philip. i. i. 
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for ſome time, calling upon Antony td explain it, and 
to ſpecify how far it was to extend: He aſſured them, 
that no other acts were meant than what were known 


408 Conf, to every body, and entered publicly on Cæſar's regi- 


Ad Att. 


ſter : They aſked, if any perſons were to be reſtored 
from exile ? He ſaid, only one, and no more: Whe- 
ther any immunities were granted to cities or coun- 
tries? He anſwered, none; and conſented that it 
ſhould paſs with a reſtriction, propoſed by Servius Sul. 
Ptcius, that no grant, which was to take place after 
the {des of March, ſhould be ratified. This was ge- 


nerally thought fo reaſonable, and Antony's ſeeming 


candour made ſuch an impreſſion, that thoſe who faw 
the miſchief of it durſt not venture to oppoſe it: 
Eſpecially, as there was a precedent for it in the caſe 
of Sylla, and as it was ſuppoſed to relate cinefly to 
the veteran ſoldiers, whom it was not poſſible to ob- 
lige, or keep in good humour, without confirming 
the privileges and poſſeſſions which Ce/ar had granted 
to them. In favour of the Conſpirators, it was added, 
that this was enacled for the ſake of the public tranquillity, 


In fine, it was reſolved that Cz/ar's funeral ſhould be 


ſolemnized at the public expence. All this had been 
agreed to before by Brutus: Though Caſſius had op- 


xiv. 10. & poſed the laſt article, and Atticus had warned his 


NM. 


App. B. 
Civ. J. iii. 


— 


friends of the dangerous conſequences of it, main- 
taining that all was loft, if the tyrant received thoſe 
honours. Dolabella, whom Cz/ar, upon his intended 
expedition to Parthia, had deligned and nominated 
to the conſulſhip, now ſeized the enſigns of that of- 
fice; and, though Antony had proteſted againſt that 
deſignation, and reſolved to obſtruct its effect, he 
now quietly received him, and acknowledged him as 
his collegue. 

The day following Antony received the thanks of 
the Senate for his prudent and peaccable behaviour; 
and ſome hiſtorians tell us, that the greateſt provinces 
of the Empire were decreed to the Conſpirators; to 

Brutus, 
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Brutus, Macedonia; to Caſſius, Syria; to Trebonius, Afia, V. of R. 


to Tullius Cimber, Bitbynia; and that D. Brutus was 
confirmed in the government of Gſalpine Gaul. This 


would have been putting into the hands of the Con- 408 Conſ. 


ſpirators the chief forces of the Empire; and, if fo, 
it is hard to imagine that Antony had at this time any 
view of raiſing a civil war. But Syria and Macedonia 
were not decreed to Caius and Brutus till Antony was 
declared a public enemy. 

This calm was but of ſhort duration; for, Cæſar's 
will being opened at the houſe of Antony, it was found 
that Cz/ar made his ſiſter's grand-children his heirs , 
young Oavius for the three quarters of his eſtate, 
and Q. Pedius, with L. Pinarius, for the remaining 
quarter. In the concluſion he adopted Oftavins. Se- 


veral of the Conſpirators were named tutors to his 


ſon, in caſe he had one; and, in failure of his firſt 
heirs, D. Brutus was named to the ſucceſſton of his 
eſtate. He bequeathed his gardens near the Tiber to 
the public, and three hundred ſeſterces to every Ro- 
man citizen; which greatly contributed to awaken 
the people's affection towards him. They declared, 
that a man ſo generous, and who had given ſuch 
proofs of his tenderneſs to his fellow citizens, could not 
be a tyrant; and the favourable ſentiments they en- 
tertained of him manifeſted themſelves ſoon after at 
his funeral. | 

A little temple, all glittering with gold, was built 
in the form of that dedicated to Venus the Mother, be- 
fore the Roſtra; and in this temple his body was 
placed, on an ivory bed, covered with a gold and 
purple cloth. At his head roſe a trophy, upon which 


hung the robe in which he was killed. At the fame 


time, in the Campus Martius, near the ſepulchre of Ju- 
lia, was raiſed a pile for the burning of his body, 
whither all thoſe who in great numbers had brought 
perfumes to burn with it, were directed to carry 


them, When all was ready, Antony mounted the 
d 4 Roſtra, 
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Roſtra, and ordered a herald to read the ſeveral de- 


crees of the Senate, which declared Cæſar's perſon 
facred, and accumulated al! human and divine ho- 
nours upon him: He then commanded him to read 


the oath that all the Senators had taken, not only not 


to attempt any thing againſt his life, but to defend it 


at the expence of their own; and he added a few 


words ſuited to the 'occaſion * When he had done 
ſpeaking, the body was carried down from the bed 
of ſtate into the Forum by the magiſtrates, and 
thoſe who had borne offices under the deceaſed. The 
people, moved at the fight of this melancholy ſpec- 
tacle, and inflamed by verſes adapted to raiſe com- 
paſſion, which were induſtriouſly ſpread. among them, 
would not ſuffer the body to be carried further, or to 
the field of Mars; but would have it burnt, ſome in 
Pompey's Senate-houſe, where he had been killed; 
others in the temple of Jupiter. In this tumult, two arm- 
ed men came up to the body, and ſet fire to what co- 
vered it. The mob upon this immediately pulled up 
the ſeats of the judges, the counters of the bankers 
and ſhop-keepers, and gathered all the wood they 
could lay their hands on. The muſicians threw into 
the fire the cloaths they had prepared for the ceremo- 
ny; the veteran foldiers their arms; the women their 


. ornaments ; and the flame became ſo violent, accor- 


ding to Appian, that the houſe of L. Bellienus was in- 


x Dio has given us a long oration of his own compoſition, and 
Appian writes, that Antony not only unfolded before the people 
Czſar's garment, pierced by the daggers of the Conſpirators, and 
ſtained with his blood; but alſo ſhewed a waxen image, with all 
the wounds marked upon it, which, in order to excite compaſſion, 
and ſpirit them up to revengk, he twirled about before them in 
relating his hero's aſſaſſination. But, though it muſt be allowed 
that Antony did make a ſhort funeral oration, yet it does not ſeem 
probable that he acted the part which Appian and Dio make him 
act. Suet. in Cf. J. 44. Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, reflects 
upon him in no other reſpect, than for his calling Cæſar, clariſſi- 
mum Virum. 
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tirely conſumed. From the funeral, the mob ran with V. of R. 
firebrands to ſet fire to the houſes of the Conſpirators, pi. 
who had great difficulty to prevent them, notwith- 3. 
ſtanding the preparations they had made againſt ſuch 408 Conſ. 
an attack. Helvius Cinna, one of the Tribunes, and Val. Max. 
a particular friend to Ceſar, was torn in pieces by the pi? Cr 
rabble, being miſtaken, unluckily, for the Prætor L. t BuF 


et Ru. 
Cornelius Cinna, who had extolled the act of killing Dio, p. 


Czſar, in a ſpeech from the Roſtra; and, fixing his 267 
head upon a pike, they carried it about the town. 
This ſo alarmed all thoſe who had any ſimilitude 
of name with any of the Conſpirators, that Caius 
Caſca thought fit, by a public advertiſement, to ſigni- 
fy the diſtinction of his perſon and principles from Pub- 
lius Caſca, who gave the firſt blow to Cz/ar?. 2 

8 


y * We are not to imagine, however, as is commonly believed, 
that theſe violences were owing to the general indignation of 
the citizens againſt the murderers of Czfar ; excited either by 
the ſpectacle of his body, or the eloquence of Antony, who 
made the funeral oration : for it is certain that Cæſar, through 
his whole reign, could never draw from the people any public 
„ ſignification of their favour ; but, on the contrary, was conſtant- 
* ly mortified by the perpetual demonſtrations of their hatred and 
*« difaffeQtjon to him. The caſe was the ſame after his death: 
The memory of his tyranny was odious, and Brutus and Cafius 
+ the real favourites- of the city; as appeared on all occaſions, 
** wherever their free and genuine ſenſe could be declared, in the 
public fhews and theatres z which Cicero frequently appeals 
„to as a proper — to all honeſt men to act with 
„ ſpirit and vigonr in the defence of their common liberty. 
„What happened therefore at the funeral was the effect of ar- 
tifice and faction; the work of a mercenary rabble ; the great- 
„ eſt part ſlaves and ſtrangers, liſted and prepared for violence, 
** againit a party unarmed, and purſuing pacific counſels, and 
© placing all their truſt and ſecurity in the juſtice of their 
* cauſe. Cicero calls it a conſpiracy of Cæſar's freedmen, who 
++ were the chief managers of the tumult ; in which the Jews 
ſeem to have borne a conſiderable part; who, out of hatred 
to Pompey for his affront to their city and temple, were zea+ 
** louſly attached to Ceſar ; and, above all other foreigners in 
**© Rome, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the expreſſions of their grief | 


for his death; ſo as to ſpend whole nights at his monument.” 
Middl. p. 256, The 
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v. of R. This was a clear warning to the Conſpirators, how 


709. little reaſon they had to expect any ſafety in the city, 7 
__ 8 without a guard for their defence. 
408 Conf M. Brutus : 


The whole ſubſequent hiſtory is a confutation of what is here 
aſſerted. Brutus and Caſſius were the favourites of a part of the 
Nobility, but could have no admirers among the people; though 
indeed all confiderate men were ceftrous of peace upon any terms, 
Appian, Bell. Civ. I. iii. exprefsly contradicts what Cicero ſays of 
the popular favour thewn at Brutus's plays: He relates, that, 
when jome bribed for that purpoſe, cried out, that Brutus and 
Caſſius ſhould be recalled, there was ſuch an uproar among the 
people, that the plays teaſed till ſuch time as thoſe who demanded 
their return were filent. And indeed this was the proper occaſion 
for the people to ſhew their favour; and, had they ſhewn it with 
any unanimity, Brutus's return would have been the conſequence 
of it. Cicero's account to Atticus of the Cæſarians is as follows: 
« Flirtius warmly loves the man whom Brutus ſtabbed ; he, and 
© all the reſt, are perpetually lamenting the . miſerable end of fo 
great a man, and declaring that the Republic is ruined by it. 
* 1 hey fay that all his acts will be made void, as ſoon as the peo- 
* ple's fears are over; and that clemency was his ruin; ſince, if 
* it had not been for that, he could not have periſhed in fuch a 
% manner.” Ad Att. xiv. 22. And this is a proper place to pre- 
ſent the reader with an excellent letter of a very worthy man, of 
Matius to Cicero. Ep. Fam. xi. 28. 

« YOUR letter gave mo great pleaſure, by letting me ſee 
that you retain ſtill that favourable opinion of me, which [| 
„had always hoped and wiſhed ; and, though I had never in- 
« deed any doubt of it, yet, for the high value that I ſet 
„ upon it, I was very ſollicitous that it ſhould remain always 
“ inviolable. I was conſcious to myſelf, that I had done no- 
« thing which could reaſonably give offence to any honeft man; 
* and did not imagine therefore that a perſon of your great and 
excellent accompliſhments could be induced to take any without 
« reaſon, eſpecially againſt one who had always profeſſed, and ſtill 
continued to profeſs, a fincere good-will to you. Since all this 
* then ſtands juſt as I with it, I will now give an anſwer to 
*« thoſe accufations, from which you, agreeably to your character, 
out of your {ſingular goodneſs and friendihip, have ſo often 
« defended me, I am no ſtranger to what has been ſaid of me 
„ by certain perſons ſince Cęſar's death: They call it a crime in 
me, that I am concerned for the loſs of an intimate friend, and 
*« ſorry that the man whom I loved met with ſo unhappy a fate: 
„They fay, that our country ought to be preferred to any friend- 
% ſhip, as if they had really made it evident, that his death 25 
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M. Brutus and Caſſius retired immediately to Lanu- 


vium, fifteen miles from Rome; D. Brutus, Trebonius, 


10 


and 


of ſervice to the Republic; but I will not deal craftily: I own 
myſelf not to be arrived at that degree of wiſdom: nor did I 
yet follow Cz/ar in our late diſſenſions, but my friend; whom, 
though difpleaſed with the thing, I could not deſert ; for I ne- 
ver approved the civil war, or the cauſe of it z but took all 
oſſible pains to ſtifle it in its birth. Upon the victory there- 
tore of a familiar friend, I was not eager either to advance, or 
to enrich myſelf; an advantage which others who had leſs in- 
tereſt with him than I, abuſed to great exceſs. Nay, my cir- 
cumſtances were even hurt by Cz/ar's law, to whoſe kindneſs 
the greateſt part of thoſe who now rejoice at his death, owed 
their very continuance in the city. I ſollicited the pardon of 
the vanquiſhed with the ſame zeal as if it had been for myſelf. 
Is it pofflble therefore for me, who laboured to procurè the 
ſafety of all, not to be concerned for the death of him, from 
whom I uſed to procure it? Eſpecially when the very fame 
men, who were the cauſe of making him odious, were the au- 
thors alſo of deſtroying him. But I ſhall have cauſe, they fay, 
to repent, for daring to condemn their act. Unheard of inſo- 
lence! that it ſhould be allowed to ſome to glory in a wicked 
action, * not to others, even to grieve at it without puniſh- 
ment. But this was always free, even to ſlaves, to fear, rejoice, 
and grieve by their own will, not that of another; which yet 
theſe men, who call themſelves the authors of liberty, are en- 
deavouring to extort from us by the force of terror. But they 
may ſpare their threats; for no danger thall terrify me from 
performing my duty and the offices of humanity ; fince it was 
always my opinion, that an honeſt death was never to be avoid- 
ed, often even to be ſought. But why are they angry with me, 
for wiſhing only that they may repent of their act? I wiſh that 
all the world may regret Cæſar's death. But I ought, they ſay, 
as a member of civil ſociety, to wiſh the good and ſafety of the 
Republic. If my paſt life and furure hopes do not already prove 
that I with it, without my faying fo, I will not pretend to 
evince it by argument. I beg of you therefore in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to attend to facts rather than to words; and if you think 
it the moſt uſeful to one in my circumſtances, that what is right 
ſhould take place; never imagine that I can have any union or 
commerce with ill-deſigning men. I acted the fame part in my 
youth, where to miſtake would have deen pardonable ; ſhall ! 
then undo it again, and renounce my principles in my declining 
_ No, it is my reſolution to do nothing that can give any 
offence ; except it be when I lament the cruel fate of a dear 
friend and illuſtrious man. If I were in different ſentiments, I 
*« would 
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and others, ſtaid behind ſome time longer, and de- 
manded a guard for themſelves and their accomplices. 
But Antony informed them by Hirtius, that the ſoldiers 


408 Conſ and the populace were ſo enraged, that he did not 


Cic. Fam. 
Xil. 85. 
Melm. xu. 


5. 


Ibid. 


think it poſſible for any of them to be ſafe. He 
alſo aſſured Hirims that he could not conſent to let 
Decimus take poſſeſſion of the province to which he 
was nominated. Antony was ſenſible that, if the Con- 
{pirators had a firm footing in Taly, and gained any 
increaſe of power, it would be impoſſible for him and 
his party to maintain their ground againſt the nobles, 
His aim was therefore to amuſe them, and neither 
ſuffer them to remain 1n the city, nor drive them to 
deſperate meaſures, till he had collected a ſufficient 
force to cruſh them. Decimus, in the deſponding 


% would never diſown what I was doing; left I ſhould be thought 
„ not only wicked for purſuing what was wrong, but falſe and 
„ cowardly for diſſembling it. But I undertook the care of the 
„ ſhews which young Cæſar exhibited for the victory of his uncle: 
% This was an affair of private, not of public duty; it was what 
J ought to have performed to the memory and honour of my 
dear friend; and what I could not therefore deny to a youth of 
„the greateſt hopes, and ſo highly worthy of Cz/ar. But I zo 
« often alſo to the Conſul Antony's to pay my compliments; yet 
« you will find thoſe very men go oftener to atk and receive fa- 
„ yours, who reflect upon me for it, as diſaffected to my country. 
But, what arrogance is this? When Cæſar never hindered me 
from viſiting whom I would; even thoſe whom he did not care 
for; that they who have deprived me of him ſhould attempt by 
their cavils to debar me from placing my eſteem where I think 
«« proper. But I am not afraid, that either the modeſty of my life 
* ſhould not be ſufficient to confute all falſe reports of me for the 
future; or that they, who do not love me for my conſtancy to 
** Ce/ar, would not chuſe to have their friends reſemble me, ra- 
ther than themſelves. For my own part, if I could have my 
* with, I would ſpend the remainder of my days in quiet at 
* Rhodes; but, if any accident prevent me, will live in ſuch a 
manner at Rome, as always to defire that what is right may 
prevail. I am greatly oblized to our friend Trebatius, for 
giving me this afſurance of your ſincere and friendly regard 

4 me, and for making it my duty to reſpe& and obſerve a 
man whom I had eſtzemed always before with inclination. 
Take care of your health, and preſerve me in your affection.“ 


humour 
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humour he was in, thought that under the preſent V. of R. 
difficulties the moſt prudent ſtep he could take for Ber Sur ny 
5 the common intereſt, was to requeſt an honorary lega- 13. 
l tion for each of the Conſpirators, in order to give 408 Conl. 
: ſome decent colour to their leaving Rome. Hirtius 
l accordingly promiſed to obtain this for them; but, 
e in caſe he ſucceeded, it was thought, that it would 
þ not be long er? they ſhould be declared public enemies, 
/ and ſentenced to baniſhment. Decimus adviſed, there- 
1 fore, his Confederates, as the moſt prudent ſtep in 
, the preſent conjuncture, t ſubmit to fortune, and retire 
r to Rhodes, or to ſome other ſecure part of the world, where 
0 WW they might adjuſt their meaſures to public circum- 
it I ſtances, and wait at leaſt to ſee how far the news of 
8 Wl Cz/ar's death would have influence to ſtrengthen the 
ſeveral parties of Sextus Pompey, who was in arms in 


1 Hain; or of Czcilius Baſſus, who was raiſing com- 
emotions in Aſia. He took courage, however, and 
-: vent and put himſelf in poſſeſſion of his province of 


it Ci/alpine Gaul without the leave of the Conſul, Fre- 
„ bus, in the mean time, ſtole away privately to Aa, 
o and Tillius Cimber to Bithyma, and, ſoon after this diſ- 
et perſion of ſome of the Chiefs of the conſpiracy, Cicero 


Lich ſeveral other Senators retired from Rome. 
. Antony, 
re 
y 2 Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, was in Rome when Cæſar was 
1k killed, and was lodged in his honſe : She had intended to accom- 
fe pany him into the Raſt, in order to preſerve her influence over 
he tim, which was very great. But, being terrified by the accident 
to of his death, and the diforders which followed it, ſhe preſently 
* left the city. However, before her departure, ſhe laboured to get 
1 her ſon by Czſar acknowledged as ſuch at Rome, and declared the 
at heir of her kingdom; as he was the year following by Antony and 
a Ofavius: She had a conference upon this ſubject with Cicero in 
ay Ce/ar's gardens, where the haughtineſs of her behaviour gave him 
or no ſmall offence. Knowing his taſte and character, ſhe made him 
rd the promiſe of ſome preſent very agreeable ; and thus diſobliged 
4 him the more by not performing it: He does not tell us what it 
n. was; but, from the hints which he drops, it ſeems to have been 
1” lla tues and curioſities from Feypr for the ornament of his library. 


Wen 
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V. of R. Antony, as ſoon as the Conſpirators were gone, re- 
Bel. Chr. ſumed his maſk, and, as if the late violences had been 

43. accidental only, and the ſudden tranſport of a vile | 
408 Conſ mob, profeſſed the ſame moderation as before, and 


When therefore ſhe was obliged to apply to him by her miniſters 
for his aſſiſtance in her affair, he refuſed to be concerned. The 
« flight of the Queen, ſays he, gives me no pain. I ſhould 
& be glad to hear what further news there is of her and her young 
C ... I hate the Queen: Her agent Ammonicus, the wit- 
*« neſs and ſponſor of her promiſes to me, knows that I have rea- 
“ ſon: They were things only proper for a man of letters, and 
* ſuitable to my character; ſo that 1 ſhould not ſcruple to pro- 
claim them from the Roſtra. Her other agent Sara is not only 
« a raſcal, but has been rude to me, I never faw him at ny 
* houſe but once, and, when I aſked him civilhy, what commands 
„ he had for me, he ſaid that he came to look for Atticus. A; 
* to the pride of the Queen, when I ſaw her in the gardens, [ 
can never think of it without refentment : I will have nothing, 
therefore, to do with them: They take me to have neither ſpi- 
« 2 nor even feeling left.“ Ad Att. xiv. 8. 20. xv. 15. Mida. 
262. | | 

F It was during his retirement at this time, that he compoſed his 
treatiſe on the nature of the gods, addreſſed to Brutus; his diſcourſe 
on divination, or the foreknowledge and prediction of future events; 
and the ſeveral ways by which it was ſuppoſed to be acquired or 
communicated to man ; thoſe on the advantages of old age, on friend. 
ſhip, and on fate; and it was at this time, probably, that he f- 
nithed his tranſhation of Plato's famous dialogue, called Timæus, on t 
the nature and origin of the univerſe. He was employing himſelf 
alſo upon a work of a ditterent fort, which had been long upon | 
his hands, a hi/tory of his own times, or rather of his own conduct: 9 
8 

t 

h 


i Ju, ec. 


> 2D &@ «a 529 tm ce oo te 


Full of free and ſevere reflections on thoſe who had abuſed ther 
power to the oppreſſion of the Republic, eſpecially Craſſus and 
Ceſar. This he calls his anecdote; a work not to be publiſhed, 
but to be ſhewn only to a few friends, in the manner of T heopom- 
pus, an hiſtorian famed for his ſevere and invective ſtyle. Atticus 4 
was urging him to put the laſt hand to it, and continue it down 
through Cz/ar's government: But he choſe to reſerve this laſt parti h 
for a diſtin hiſtory, in which he deſigned to vindicate, at large, la 
the juſtice of killing a tyrant. Dio = that he delivered this f1 
_ ſealed up, to Jis ſon, with ſtrict orders not to read or pub- 
liſh it, till after his death: But, from this time, he never ſaw his 0 
ſon, and left the piece, probably unfiniſhed ; though ſome copics | 
of it afterwards got abroad, from which his commentator A/contus 
has quoted ſeveral particulars. Middl. p. 291. 
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e- affected to ſpeak with the greateſt reſpect of Brutus and V. of R. 
en Caſſius. He readily procured for them a decree to abſolve n ae 
ile MY them from the laws, which forbid the Prætors to be 


nd abſent from the city above ten days: And, by ſeve- 406 Conſ. 
ral other ſeaſonable acts, propoſed by him to the Se- 


— 


ers nate, appeared to have nothing ſo much at heart as 6 
ne W the public concord. Among other decrees, he offer- q 
= ed one, which was prepared and drawn up by him- 
vit- ſelf, * ta aboliſh for ever the name and office of a Dittator :” 
ea · This ſeemed to be a ſure pledge of his good intenti- 
at ons, and gave an univerſal ſatisfaction to the Senate, 


- ow 


who paſſed it, as it were, by acclamation, without 
my even putting it to the vote; and decreed the thanks 
nels of the houſe for it to Antony, 
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x About the ſame time the mob, headed by the im- 
15 poſtor Marius (who was now returned to Rome) and 
* the freedmen of Cæſar, had erected an altar in the 


ddl, Forum on the ſpot where his body was burnt; with 
a pillar of Numidian marble twenty feet high, inſcrib- 
arſe ed, To the Father of his country. Here they perſorm- 
er: ed daily facrifices, and the humour of worſhipping 
d or at this new altar ſpread fo faſt among the meaner ſort 


* and the ſlaves, as to endanger the peace and ſafety of 
e f- ; | 
„the city. But Antony had their Chief committed to 
nſer MW priſon, where he was ſtrangled without any form of 
_ law: And his body in an ignominious manner was 
uct: 


dragged through the ſtreets. By this mealure, Antony Philip. l A 
and gained freſh credit with the Conſpirators; inſomuch 
hed, that Brutus, together with Caſſius and other friends, 


pom- had a perſonal conference with him about this time, 
2 which paſſed to mutual ſatisfaction. By theſe arts he | 
part hoped to amuſe the Conſpirators, and induce them to 1 


arge, lay aſide all vigorous couniels; and thus prevent them 
this from furniſhing themſelves with troops and money, 


— 


_ which would put them in a condition to act offen- A 
* — M 
opic i lively *. g 
onus An tony, ö 
ed a Ad Att. xiv. 16, With the fame view ke wrote an artful) }-t- | 


ter to Cicero to deſire his conient to the reltoration of S. Chdius, 


the 
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V. of R. Antony, having thus put his affairs into the beſt train 
Bel Chr. that he could, and appointed the 1, of June for a 
. meeting of the Senate, in order to deliberate on the 

408 Cons. State of the Republic, took the opportunity of that 
interval to make a progreſs through Laly, for the ſake 

ok viliting the quarters of the veteran ſoldiers, and 
engaging them to his ſervice by all ſorts of bribes and 
promiſes. The government of the city, in his abſence, 
devolved to Dolabella, whoſe conduct gave great ſa- 
tisfaction to the Senate. The death of Marius had not 

put a ſtop to the mode of ſacrificing at Cæſar's co- 

lumn: The multitudes which continued to flock to 

the place, fired with a kind of enthuſiaſtic rage, ran 

furious about the ſtreets, committing alt ſorts of out- 

rage and violence againſt the ſuppoſed friends of li- 

berty. This was open rebellion, and called for a re- 

medy; which Dolabella effectually applied by demo- 

liſhing the pillar and altar, paving the area they ſtood 

upon, and ſeizing the authors of the diſorders ; whom 

he proceeded againſt with great ſeverity, cauſing ſuch 

of them as were free to be thrown down the Tarpeian 

rock, and the ſlaves to be crucified. This, we are told by 

Cicero, gave an univerſal joy to the city: The whole 

body of the people attended the Conſul to his houſe; 

and in the theatres gave him the uſual teſtimony of 

their thanks by the loudeſt acclamations ”, 

| Antony, 


the chief agent of P. Clodius, who had been ſeveral years in ba- 
niſhment for outrages committed in the city ; chiefly againſt Cicero 
himſelf, on whoſe account he was condemned, Antony, by his 
marriage with Fulvia, the widow of P. Clodius, became the pro- 
tector of all that family, and the tutor of young Publius, her fon; 
which gave him a decent pretence of- intereſting himſelf in this 
affair. Middl. p. 260. 
b In a letter on this occaſion to Atticus, Cicero ſays, O my ad- 
mirable Dolabel/a! I now call him mine; for, believe me, 
I had fome doubt of him before, The fact affords matter of 
« great ſpeculation: To throw them down the roch; to crucify ; 
demoliſh the pillar ; pave the area; in ſhort, it is heroic. He 
. «c has 
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danger to our tyrant-killers : But now I agree wit 
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Antony, in his progreſs through Ialy, having drawn V. of R. 
great numbers of the veterans towards Rome, to be , 7%: 
ready for any purpoſe his affairs ſhould require, found 43. 
himſelf above controul, and began immediately to 408 Conf. 
act with leſs reſerve. Brutus and Caſſius continued 
ſtill near Lanuvium, being yet irreſolute what meaſures 
they ſhould take : They kept themſelves quiet and 
retired, expecting what time and chance would offer, 
and waiting particularly to ſee what humour the Con- 
ſuls would be in at the next meeting of the Senate, 
with regard to themſelves and the Republic; and, 
ſince they were driven from the diſcharge of their 
Pretorſhip, they contrived to put the people in mind 
of them, from time to time, by their edicts, in which 
they made the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of their pacific diſ- 
— declared that their conduct ſhould give no Vell. Pat. 
handle for a civil war; and that they would ſubmit ii. 62. 
to a perpetual exile, if it would contribute in any ad _ 
manner to the public concord; being contented with 1 
the conſciouſneſs of their act, as the greateſt honour 
which they could enjoy. Their preſent deſign was to 
come to Rome on the 1ſt of June, and to take their 
places in the Senate, if it ſhould be thought adviſe- 
able; or to preſent themſelves at leaſt in the Roſtra, 
and try the affections of the people, for whom Brutus 
was preparing a ſpeech. But now the conduct of An- 
tony began to open Brutus's eyes, and convince him of 


has extinguiſhed all appearance of that regret for Cæſar, which 
« was ſpreading every day ſo faſt, that I began to — ſome 

you and con- 
„cc ive better hopes.” Ad Att. xiv. 15. O the brave act of 
*« Dolabella! What a proſpect does it give us? I never ceaſe 
« praiſing and exhorting him—Our Brutus, I dare ſay, might now 
*« ſafely walk through the Forum, with a crown of gold upon his 
head: For who dare moleſt him, when the rock or the croſs 
is to be their fate? And when the very loweſt of the people 
give ſuch proofs of their applauſe and approbation ?” Ad Att. 
xiv. 16. See alſo his letter to Dolabella, Ep. Fam. ix. 14. which 
is in the higheſt ſtrain of compliment. 
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Y. of R. the miſtake of his pacific meaſures; and he thought 
Bel. Ghy, it time, therefore, in concert with Caffivs, to require 
43, an explicit account of the Conſul's intentions, and 
expoſtulate with him gently in the following letter : 


43. 
408 Conſ. 


Ep. Fam. 
xi. 2. 
Middl. p. 
288. 


BRurus and Cassius, Prætors, to M. Ax roxlus, 


8 


Conſul. 


lf we were not perſuaded of your ſincerity and 
good-will to us, we ſhould not have written this to 
you; which, out of the kind diſpoſition that you 
bear to us, you will take without doubt in good 
part. We are informed that a great multitude of 
veteran ſoldiers is already come to Rome, and a 
much greater expected there on the 1/2 of June. If 
we could harbour any ſuſpicion or fear of you, we 
ſhould-be unlike ourſelves : Yet, . ſurely, after we 
had put ourſelves into your power, and, b your 
advice, diſmiſſed the friends, whom we had about 
us, from the great towns, and that not only by 
public edict, but by private letters, we deſerve to 
be made acquainted with your deſigns; eſpecially 
in an affair which relates to ourſelves. We beg of 
you, therefore, to let us know what your intentions 
are with regard to us. Do you think we can be ſafe 
in ſuch a crowd of veterans? who have thoughts, 
we hear, even of rebuilding the altar; which no 
man can deſire or approve, who wiſhes our ſafety 
and honour. That we had no other view from the 
firſt but peace, nor ſought any thing elſe but the 
public liberty, the event ſhews. Nobody can de- 
ceive us but you; which is not certainly agree- 
able to your virtue and integrity: But no man 
elſe has it in his power to deceive us. We truſt- 
ed and ſhall truſt to you alone. Our friends are 
under the. greateſt apprehenſions for us : For, tho' 
they are perſuaded of your integrity, yet K. 


_ 4 
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« fleft that a multitude of veterans may ſooner be V. of R. 
* puſhed to any violence by others, than reſtrained ,, 7%: _ 
« by you. We deſire an explicit anſwer to all parti- z. 
« culars: For it is filly and trifling to tell us, that the 408 Conf. 
« veterans are called together, becauſe you intend to 
„move the Senate in their favour in June: For who 
„do you think will hinder it, when it is certain that 
« we ſhall not? Nobody ought to think us too fond 
of life: When nothing can happen to us, but with 
* the ruin and confuſion of all things.” 
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The aſſembly on the 1½ of June was compoſed en- 
tirely of thoſe who were either devoted to Antony, or 
quite indifferent how affairs ſhould turn. Hirtius and 
Panſa, the Conſuls elect, did not appear, and Cicero 
alſo abſented himſelf, He had moved towards Rome 
in the end of May; but, having received an account 
that the town was filled with veterans, who talked 
deſperately againſt thoſe who did not favour them 
that Antony came thither, attended by a ſtrong body 
of them; that all his views were bent on war, and 
that he deſigned to transfer the province of Gaul from 
Decinus Brutus to himſelf by a vote of the People; he 
determined not to venture to the Senate, but with- 
drew again from the city. The major part of the Se- 
nate followed his example, and fled out of the city 
for fear of ſome violence, leaving the Conſuls, with 
a few of their creatures, to make what decrees they 
pleaſed. Antony repreſented, that his life was in dan- 
ger on account of the ſeveral decrees he had paſſed 
and executed in favour of the Republic, and demand- 
ed a guard; which was no ſooner granted him, than 
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. he inliſted the veterans he had brought to Rome, and, 
inſtead of a moderate guard, formed to himſelf a little 
: army of ſix thouſand old ſoldiers. The day following 
0 he obtained a decree which had been propoſed before 


and deferred till the 1 of June, to give the cogniſance and 
execution of the atis of Cæſar to the Conſuls, This de- 
, Ee 2 Cree 


Bel Chr. 


80,7291. 


ID. 
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V. of R. cree put every thing into his hands; for, being maſter 


both of Cz/ar's papers, and of his Secretary Faberius, 
by whoſe hand they were written, he had an oppor- 


406 ont tunity of forging and inſerting, at pleaſure, whatever 


he found of uſe to him; which he practiſed without 
any reſerve or management, recalling from baniſh- 
ment the exiles, and ſelling publicly, for money, what- 


proconſulſhip, it ſnould become a province: He re- 
ſtored: to King Dejotarus all his dominions, though 
every body knew that Cæſar hated no man fo much 
as Dejotarus; but the bargain was made in Fulvia's. 
apartments for the ſum of ten millions of ſeſterces by 
the King's agents at Rome. Antony, immediately after 
Cæſar's death, by ſeizing upon the. ready money he 
had left, and which Calpurnia delivered up to him, 
had preſently amaſſed. an infinite ſum: For though, at 
the time of Cz/ar's death, he owed, as Cicero told 


322,9161. him, forty. millions of ſeſterces *; yet, within leſs 


than a fortnight after, he had paid the whole debt. 
But he ſoon made himſelf maſter of a much larger 
ſum, by ſeizing on the public treaſury, which Cz/ar 
had depoſited, for the occaſions of the government, in 


$651,037 l. the temple of Opis, amounting to ſeven hundred millions 


of ſeſterces, or above five millions and an half of our 
money. The uſe he made of it was to purchaſe ſol- 
diers, and he was now in a condition to outbid any 


c Tu autem quadringenties HS. quod idibus Martiis debuiſti, . 
quonam moderante kalendas Aprilis debere deſüſti. Phil. ii. 37. 


compe- 
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competitor : But the firſt purchaſe, which he made V. of R. 
with it, was of his collegue Dolabella, who had been 5 28 
long oppreſſed with the load of his debts, and whom, 
by a part of this money, and a promiſe of a farther 408 Conſ. 
ſhare in the plunder of the Empire, he drew entirely 
from Cicero and the party of the nobles into his own 
eaſures. This was an acquiſition worth any price 
to him; the general inclination both of the city and 
country, we are told, being clearly againſt him. The 
town of Puteoli, one of the moſt conſiderable in Hahy, 
had lately choſen the two Brutus's and Caffius for their 
patrons, and there wanted nothing but a Leader, it is 
ſaid, to arm the whole Empire againſt him. Dolabella 
ſeemed to be that very perſon, till bribed, as Cicero 
lays, by the force of money, he not only deſerted, but 
overturned, the Republic. | 
On the 5th of June commiſſions were granted ſeve- 
rally to Brutus and Caſſius to buy up corn in Aſia and | 
Sicily, The ſituation of theſe Leaders of the Repub- Middl. p. 
lican party, was, at this time, very diſagreeable; 295. 
they were ſtripped of the power of their offices, ſuf- 
fered a kind of exile, and even depended upon Antony 
for their ſafety. Their friends, therefore, at Rome, 
had been ſolliciting the Senate for ſome extraordina- 
ry employment to be granted to them, to cover the 
appearance of a flight, and the diſgrace of living in 
baniſhment, when inveſted with one of the firſt ma- 
giſtracies of the Repulic. This was the ground of 
the commiſſion juſt mentioned to buy corn ; which 
ſeemed, however, to be below their character, and 
contrived as an affront to them by Antony, who affect- 
ed ſtill to ſpeak of them always with reſpect. But 
their friends thought any thing better for them than 
to fit ſtill in /taly, where their perſons were expoſed 
to danger from the veteran ſoldiers, who were all now 
in motion: And that this employment would be a ſe- 
curity to them for the preſent, and afford an oppor- 
tunity of providing for their future ſafety, by enabling 
them to execute, what they were now meditating, a 
Ee 3 deſign 
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Ad Att. 
X111. 11. 


and 12. 


The Roman HISs To Rv. Bock X. 


V. of R. deſign of ſeiſing ſome provinces abroad, and arming 
Bel. Chr. 


408 Con with publicly, in order to make them odious. 


themſelves in defence of their party; which was what 
their enemies were moſt afraid of and charged them 


On the 26th of June, Brutus and Caſſius held a ſe- 
left Council of their friends, at Antium, to which 
Cicero was particularly invited. There were preſent, 
among others, Favonius, Servilia, Porcia, Brutus's wife, 
and his ſiſter Tertulla, the wife of Caſſius. Cicero, be- 
ing aſked his opinion, adviſed, © that Brutus ſhould 

o to Aſia, and undertake the affair of the corn: 
That the only thing to be done at preſent was to 
provide for their ſafety ; That their ſafety was a 
* certain benefit to the Republic. . . . . Here Caſſius 
interrupted him, and, with great fiercenels in his 
looks, proteſted that he would not go to Sicily, nor 
accept, as a favour, what was intended as an af- 
front; but would go to Achaia. — Brutus ſaid, that 
% he would go to Rome, if Cicero thought it proper 
for him - but Cicero declared it impoſſible for him 


cc 
cc 


e to be ſafe there ;—but, ſuppoſing, ſays he, I could 


* be ſafe: Why then, ſays Cicero, I ſhould adviſe it 
* by all means, as the beſt thing you could do, and 
better than any province.— After much diſcourſe 
and complaining for the loſs of opportunities, for 
* which Caſſius laid all the blame on D. Brutus, Cicero 
ſaid, that, though that was true, it was in vain to 
„ talk of what was paſſed; and, as the caſe then 
“ ſtood, he ſaw nothing left but to follow his advice, 
—to which, at laſt, they all ſeemed to agree, eſpe- 
“ cially when Servilia* undertook, by her mediation, 

* tq 


d Servilia, though ſiſter to Cato, had been one of Cæſar's miſ- 
treſſes: In the civil war he gave her ſeveral rich farms out of his 
Pompeian confiſcations ; and, according to Suetonius in Cæſ. 50. 
bought a ſingle jewel for her at the price of about 50, oool. She 
was a woman of ſpirit and intrigue, in great credit with the Cæſa- 


rean party, and at this very time poſſeſſed the eſtate and villa of 

Pontius Aqnila, one of the Conſpirators. Cicero reckons it _ 

the ſolœciſms of the time, rhat the mother of the tyrant-killer 1 V 
d 5 4 91 


| 
| 
| 
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« to get the affair of the corn left out of their com- Y. of R. 


« miſſion; and Brutus conſented that the plays and 
« ſhews, with which he was to entertain the city ſhortly 


« as Prætor, ſhould be given by proxy in his ab- 408 Conf. 


* ſence.” Cicero took his leave, pleaſed with nothing, 
he ſays, but the conſciouſneſs of having done bis duty : 
For, as to the reſt, he gave all for loft, found the veſſel 
not only broken, but ſhattered to pieces; and neither pru- 
dence, reaſon, nor deſign in what they were doing. So 
that, if he had any doubt before, he had none now, but 
longed to get abroad as ſoon as pqlſible. 

There was no great expectation of the ſhews and 
plays which Brutus, as Pretor of the city, was going 
to exhibit, according to annual cuſtom, in honour of 
Apollo, on the 3d of July; and all people were atten- 
tive and impatient to ſee in what manner they would 
be received. The ſucceſs of them anſwered all the 
hopes of Brutus and his friends; for they were re- 
ceived with great applauſe by all ranks, though An- 
tony's brother-in-law Caius, as the next Prætor in of- 
fice, preſided at them. One of the plays was Tereus, 
a tragedy of Accius, which, having many ſtrokes in 
it on the characters and acts of tyrants, were infinitely 
clapped by the people. This gave great pleaſure to 
Brutus, who remained about a month longer in /taly, 
making preparations for his voyage. 


Sextus Pompeius about this time made propoſals to- 


wards an accommodation. After the battle of Munda, 
he had been obliged to fly from Corduba, and hide 
himſelf in the mountains of Celtiberia: Here he re- 
mained ſome time in diſguiſe; but Cz/ar had no ſooner 
left Spain, than, gathering together a number of his 
ſcattered ſoldiers, he dared to appear again in arms, 


bold the eflate of her ſon's accomplices ; (ad Att. xiv, 21.) yet ſhe 
had ſuch a thare in all the counſels of Brutus, that it made Cicero 
the leſs inclined to enter into them, or to be concerned with one 
whom he could not truſt . When be is influenced ſo much, ſays he, 
by bis mother's advice, or, at leaſt, ber intreaties, why ſbould 1 
interpoſe myſelf * Ad Att. xv. 10. Middl. p. 297. | 
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and made war ſucceſsfully againſt two of Cz/ar's Lieu- 


Ber Jur. tenants, Carinnas and Pollio. Upon the news of Cæ- 
43. Jar's aſſaſſination, numbers flocked to him, and he ſaw 
408 Conſ. himſelf again at the head of ſeven legions, with which 


Middl. p. 


05. 
Ad Att. 
xvi. 11. 


Philip. v. 
13 & 14. 
Ibid. xiii. 
4 & 5. 


Appian, 
p. 528. 
io, 1.45. 


6,651,037 l. 
Arb. DE 


Philip. 
xüii. 5. 


he appeared in open campaign, and ſtormed ſome 
towns. The ſum of his demands was, that all who 
had the command of armies ſhould diſmiſs them. 
This propoſal was contained in the letter which he 
addreſſed to the Conſuls; but to Libo, his father- in- 
law, to whom he incloſed this public letter, he ſigni- 
fied at the ſame time that, unleſs his father's eſtate 
and houſe at Rome were reſtored to him, he would 
agree to nothing. This overture from Pompey was 
procured chiefly by the management of Lepidus; who, 
having the province of Spain aſſigned to him, where 
Pompey was very ſtrong, had no mind to be engaged 
in a war at ſuch a diſtance from Rome, and drawn 
off from attending to the main point in view, the 
event of affairs in /aly: For which purpoſe, on pre- 
tence of the public quiet, he made the offer of a trea- 
ty and honourable terms to Pompey, and that, on 
condition of laying down his arms, and quitting the 
province, he ſhould be reſtored to all his eſtates and 
honours, and have the command of the whole naval 
power of Rome, in the ſame manner as his father 
had it before him: All which was propoſed and re- 
commended to the Senate by Antony himſelf ; where, 
to preſerve a due reſpect to Cz/ar's acts, by which 
Pompey's eſtates had been confiſcated, it was decreed, 
« that the ſame ſum, for which they had been fold, 
te ſhould be given him by the public, to enable 
him to purchaſe them again.” This amounted 
to ſeven hundred millions of ſeſterces, above five 
millions and an half of our money, excluſive of his 
jewels, plate, and furniture, which, being wholly 
embezzled, he was content to loſe. On theſe terms, 
ratified by the authority of the Senate, Pompey actu- 
ally quitted Spain, and came to Marſeilles , where, - 

0 1 
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his quality of Admiral, he made naval preparations, V. of R. 
with which he ſoon after ſeized upon Siczly. The pro- 1 
ject was wiſely concerted by Lepidus and Antony; for, 43 2 
while it carried a ſhew of moderation and diſpoſition 408 Con. 
to peace, it diſarmed a deſperate enemy, who was in | 
| condition to give great obſtruction to their deſigns, 
| and diverſion to their arms, at a time when the ne- 
ceſlity of their intereſts required their preſence and 
whole attention at home, to Jay a firm foundation of 


their power in the heart and center of the Empire. 

- A little before this time, a new actor, the young 
| OXavius, left by his uncle Cæſar, the heir of his name 
$ and eſtate, appeared upon the ſtage, who, though 
3 hitherto unnoriced, ſoon made a diſtinguiſhed figure 
- upon it, and became the object of general attention. 
| He had attended Cz/ar in the Spaniſh war ; after which 
1 he was ſent to Apollonia, a celebrated academy or 
C fchool of learning in Macedonia, there to wait for him 
- in his way to the Parthian war, in which he was to 
- ſerve in quality of Maſter of the Horſe. As ſoon as 
n the news of his uncle's death was ſpread in thoſe parts, 
e all the officers of the troops quartered there made him 
d a tender of their ſervices. Agrippa and Salvidienus 
1] were of opinion that he would do right to accept of 
T them; and, in all appearance, if he had followed 
- their advice, all the veterans would have repaired to 
A him, and, in the confuſed and unſettled ſtate of things 
h in Italy, he would eaſily have made himſelf maſter of 
I, Rome, and forced Antony to join him. But he thought 
a, this too raſh an undertaking, before he had ſounded 
le the diſpoſitions of the citizens and foldiers. The fole 
d retenſion, therefore, that he avowed at preſent, was 
ve to aſſert his right to the ſucceſſion of his uncle's eſtate, 
is and to claim the poſſeſſion of it. This was thought 
ly an attempt by many too hardy and dangerous for a 
IS, mere boy, not nineteen years complete; for the ari- 
U- ſtocratical party had great reaſon to be jealous of him, 
in leſt, with the inheritance of the eſtate, he ſhould 


graſp 
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V. of R. graſp at the power of his uncle; and Antony ſtill more, 


— — 
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who had deſtined that ſucceſſion to himſelf, and even 
ſeized the effects, leſt, by the advantage of that 
wealth, Odtavius might be in a condition to make head 
againſt him. His mother Atta, therefore, and her 
huſband Philip, out of concern for his ſafety, preſſed 
him, by letters, 1% ſuſpend his claim for a while, and 
not aſſume an invidious name, before he could ſee 
what turn the public affairs would take. But, on the 
other fide, there were many about him conſtantly 
puſhing him on to throw himſelf upon the affections 
of the city and the army, before his enemies had 
made themſelves too ſtrong for him. The remon- 
ſtrances of theſe laſt had weight with him; and, in- 
cited by his natural ambition, he reſolved without de- 
lay to paſs over into /taly, On his landing at Brun- 
dufium, he was received by the ſoldiers with great de- 
monſtrations of attachment to his cauſe ; and the ve- 
terans ſettled in Italy came from all parts to meet him, 
complaining of Antony's indolence in revenging the 
death of his great friend and benefactor. He croſſed 
the country to join his mother and father-in-law, who 
were at Cume, where Cicero alſo was at this time, as 
well as Balbus, Hlirtius, and Panſa. On the 180 of April, 
he arrived at Naples; whither Balbus went the next 
morning to receive him, and returned the ſame day 
to Cicero, near Cumæ, having conducted Ofavuims to 
the adjoining villa of his father-in-law Philip. Hir- 
tius and Panſa preſented him to Cicero, to whom he 
made the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that he would be governed 
implicitiy by his advice. His domeſtics gave him the 
name of Cæſar; for the young man was determined 
to riſk all his hopes on the credit of this name; but 
Philip continued to call him Octauius, and fo did Ci- 
cero : Who, ſpeaking of him to Atticus, ſays, Ofa- 
« vuius is ſtill with us, and treats me with the greateſt 
e reſpect and friendſhip . . . . it is not poſſible for him 
to make a good citizen, there are ſo many about him who 

« threaten 
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« threaten the death of our friends: they declare, that V. of R. 


« what they have done can never be forgiven.” On his 
arrival near Rome, he was met by crowds of his fa- 


ther's and his on friends, and conducted by them in 408 Conf. 


pomp into the city. Before he diſmiſſed them, he de- 
ſired they would attend him next morning into the 
Forum; and he then went to C. Antonius, who, in 
Brutus's abſence, executed the functions of Prætor 


Urbanus, claimed in a legal manner his father's ſuc- Appian. 


ceſſion, and had his claim entered into the public re- 
giſter. From the Pretor's tribunal, he went to Pom- 
pey's gardens, where the Conſul Antony refided. After 
the firſt compliments, Ofavius having demanded of 
the Conſul to be put in poſſeſſion of the money and 
other effects Cz/ar had left, in order to be able to 
diſcharge the legacies of the will: Antony gave him 
but a very ſhort audience, telling him, that he was Joung, 
and did not know what he was about, that the title be 
aſſumed of beir and executor to Czſar's will was a burden 


too great for his ſhoulders. The Conſul took likewiſe Suet. O 
all poſſible means to prevent Oavius from getting his 


adoption confirmed by the people in an aſſembly of 
the Curiæ, as the law required. He alſo oppoſed the 
young man in another ſcheme, that of getting into 
the tribuneſhip in the place of Helvius Cinna, killed 
by the mob at Cz/ar's funeral. 

Ofavins, ſeeing that Antony openly declared againſt 
him, made his court to the people; and, being pro- 
duced into the Roſtra by one of the Tribunes, made 
a ſpeech to them; which he ſeconded by what was 
like to pleaſe the inferior part of the city much 
better, a promiſe of not only paying them what 
Cz/ar had bequeathed them by hiswill, but of adding to 
It, and treating them with public ſhews and plays in 
honour of Cz/ar's victories. He courted alſo the Se- 
nate, who ſhewed him on their part the more regard, 
in proportion as Antony became more and more formi- 


dable : © QAavius, ſays Cicero in a letter to Atticus, I Ad Att. 
cc perceive, AV. 18. 
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V. of R. © perceive, has parts and ſpirit, and ſeems to be af. 


709. 
Bef. Chr. 


43. 
408 Conſ. 


Suet. Aug. 


fected, as we could wiſh, towards our heroes; but 
* how far we may truſt his age, name, ſucceſſion, 
education, is a matter of great deliberation. His 
* father-in-law, who came to ſee me at Aftura, thinks, 
* not at all. He muſt be cheriſhed, however, if but 
* for nothing elſe, yet to keep him at a diſtance from 
Antony. Marcellus acts nobly, if he inſtils into him 
* a good diſpoſition towards our friends. He ſeemed 
to be much influenced by him, but to have no con- 
* fidence in Panſa and Hirtis : His natural diſpoſiti- 
on is good, if it does but hold.“ | 

On the 2oth of July, juſt after the ſhews given by 
Brutus, came on thoſe in honour of Venus Mater, and 
in memory of Cæſar's victories ; which Oavius under- 
took at his own expence, as thoſe who had been 
charged with the management of them durſt not ven- 
ture to exhibit them after his death. In theſe ſhews 
OXavius brought out the golden chair, which, among 


the other honours decreed to Cæſar when living, was 


ordered to be placed in the theatres and Circus's on 
all folemn occaſions; but the Tribunes ordered the 
chair to be taken away. To anſwer the immenſe 
expence of theſe games, and others, in which he ſoon 
engaged, he was obliged to ſell not only the ſucceſſion 
of his father, but his own eſtate, and even that of his 
mother and Philip, his father-in-law, who, ſeeing now 
that his claim created him no danger, entered earneſtly 
into his views. | 


© There appeared, during theſe 2 a comet near the great 
bear for ſeven days together. It roſe about an hour before ſun- ſet, 
and was very bright. The people imagined that the appearance 
of this ſtar was to inform us, that Cæſar's ſoul was received into 
the number of the immortal Gods. For which reaſon, a ſtar was 
placed over the head of the ſtatne, which Ofavius conſecrat- 
ed ſoon after in the Forum. The ftar became afterwards the 
diſtinguiſhing attribute of Cz/ar in all the monuments erected 
to his honour, and we find it upon many of his medals. 

The 
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The turn affairs had taken made Cicero reſolve to V. of R. 


proſecute what he had long been projecting, his voy- 
age into Greece, to ſpend a few months with his ſon at 
Athens. He deſpaired of any good from the preſent 
Conſuls, and intended to ſee Rome no more; till their 
ſucceſſors entered into office; in whoſe adminiſtration 
he began to place all his hopes. He-wrote therefore 
to Dolabella to procure him the grant of an honorary 
lieutenancy ; and, left Antony, an angry man, as he calls 
him, ſhould think himſelf flighted, he wrote to him 
too on the ſame ſubject. Dolabella immediately named 
him for one of his own Lieutenants, which anſwered 
his purpoſe ſtill better; for, without obliging him to 
any ſervice, or limiting him to any time, it left him 
at full liberty to go where he pleaſed; fo that he rea- 
dily accepted it, and prepared for his journey. He 
provided three little yatchts or gallies to tranſport 
himſelf and his attendants; but, as there was a re- 
port of legions arriving daily from abroad, and of 
pirates alſo at ſea, he thought it would be ſafer to 
fail in company with Brutus and Caſſius, who had 
drawn together a fleet of conſiderable force, which 
now lay upon the coaſt, He gave ſeveral hints of his 
deſign to Brutus, who received it more coldly than he 
expected; and ſeemed uncertain and irreſolute about 
the time of his going. He reſolved therefore to em- 
bark without farther delay, though in fome perplexi- 
ty to the laſt, about the expediency of the voyage, 
and jealous of its being cenſured, as a deſertion of 
his country; but Atticus kept up his ſpirits, by aſſur- 


ing him conſtantly in his letters, that it was generally A Aut. 
approved of at Rome, provided that he kept his word xvi. 2. & 
of returning by the firſt of the new year. He failed 6. 


ſlowly from Pomper along the weſtern coaſt of taly 
towards Rhegium, going aſhore every night to lodge 
with ſome friend or client. He was at eli, on the 
coaſt of Lucania, on the 19ih of July', From Rbe- 
| | gium, 

f This was the native place of Trebatius z whence he _— - 
in 
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V. of R. gium, or rather Lencopetra, a promontory near it, he 
paſſed over to Syracuſe, on the 1} of Auguſt, and ſet fail 
the next morning towards Greece, but was driven back 
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408 Gon. by contrary winds to Leucopetra; and, after a ſecond 


Ad Att. 
XVI. 7. 


Philip. 1. 


attempt, with no better ſucceſs, was forced to wait 
for the opportunity of a fair wind. Here the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the country came to pay. him 
their compliments; ſome of them freſh from Rome, 
who brought the news of an unexpected turn of 
affairs there towards a general pacification: That 
Antony ſeemed diſpoſed to deſiſt from his preten- 
&« fjons to Gaul, ſubmit to the authority of the Senate, 
and make up matters with Brutus and Caſſius, who 
„had written circular letters to all the principal 
“ Senators, to beg their attendance in the Senate 
„ on the 1} of September; and that Cicero's abſence 
« was particularly regretted, and even blamed at 
« ſuch a criſis.“ This agreeable account of things 
made him preſently drop all. thoughts of purſuing 
his voyage; in which he was confirmed likewiſe by 
letters from Atticus, who, contrary to his former 


kind letter to him, dated the 19th of Fuly, adviſing him by no 


means to ſell that family eftate, as he then deſigned, ſituated fo 
healthfully and agreeably, and affording a convement retreat from 
the confuſion of the times, among a people who entirely loved 
him. Ep. Fam. vii. 20. At this place he began his zreatiſe of 
Topics, or the art of finding arguments on any queſtion. It was 
an abſtraQ of Ariſtotles piece on the ſame ſubject; which Treba- 
tius happening once to meet with in Cicero's Tuſculan library, had 
begged of him to explain. He drew it up from his memory, and 
kaffe it as he failed before he came to Rhegium, whence he ſent 
it to Trebatius, with a letter, dated the 27th. In the ſame voy- 
age, uy cape to be looking over his treatiſe on the Academic phi- 
boſophy, he obſerved the preface of the third book to be the ſame 
that he had prefixed to his book on glory, which he had lately ſent 
to Atticus. It was his cuſtom, it ſeems, to prepare at leilare a 
number of different proems adapted to the general view of his ſtu- 
digs, and ready to be applied to any of his works, which he ſhould 
afterwards publiſh; ſo that by miſtake he had uſed this preface 
twice ; he compoſed therefore a new one on thip-boaxd for the 
piece on glory. Ad Att. xvi. 6. Middl. p. 310. | 
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advice, preſſed him now, in ſtrong and pathetic V. of R. 


terms, to come back again to Rome, He returned 
therefore by the ſame courſe which he had before 


taken, and came back to Velia, on the 19th of Auguſt. 408 Cond: 


Brutus lay within three miles of it with his fleet; 
and, hearing of his arrival, came immediately on 
foot to ſalute him: © He declared himſelf exceeding- 
ly pleaſed with Cicero's return; owned that he had 
„never approved, though he had not diſſuaded the 
the voyage thinking it indecent to give advice to 
« a man of his experience; but now told him plain- 
„ly, that he had eſcaped too great imputations on 
« his character; the one, of too haſty a deſpair and 
« deſertion of the common cauſe; the other, of the 
« vanity of going to ſee the Olympic games. This 
« laſt, as Cicero ſays, would have been ſhameful for 
him in any ſtate of the Republic, but in the pre- 
« ſent unpardonable; and profeſſes himſelf therefore 
« greatly obliged to the winds for preſerving him 
from ſuch an infamy, and, like good citizens, blow- 
ing him back to the ſervice of his country.“ 

Brutus informed him likewiſe of what had paſſed in 
the Senate on the 1 of Auguſt, and how Piſo had ſig- 
nalized himſelf by a brave and honeſt ſpeech, and 
ſome vigorous motions in favour of the public liberty, 
in which nobody had the courage to ſecond him: He 
produced alſo Antony's edict, and their anſwer to it, 
which pleaſed Cicero exceedingly ; but, on the whole, 
though he was ſtill fatisfied with his reſolution of re- 
turning, yet he found no ſuch reaſon for it as his firſt 
intelligence had ſuggeſted, nor any hopes of doing 
much ſervice at Rome, where he arrived on the laſt of 
the month. | | 


The Senate met the next morning, to which Cicero Middl. p 
was particularly ſummoned by Antony, but excuſed 315. 


himſelf by a civil meſſage, as being too much indif- 
poſed by the fatigue of his journey. Antony took this as 
an affront, and, in a great rage, openly threatened in the 

Senate 
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Senate to order his houſe to be pulled down about his 
ears . The buſineſs of the day was to decree ſome 
new and extraordinary honours to the memory of Cæ- 
ſar, with a religious ſupplication to him as to a divinity. 
Cicero was determined not to concur in it, yet knew 
that an oppoſition would not only be fruitleſs, but 
dangerous; and for that reaſon ſtaid away. Antony, 
on the other hand, was deſirous to have him there, 
fancying that he would either be frightened into 
a compliance, which would leſſen him with his own 


g Plutarch in Cic. ſays, that Antony ſent ſoldiers with orders 
“ either to bring him, or ſet his houſe on fire; but, being diſ- 
© ſuaded 1 violence by the interpoſition of the houſe, he 
« was fatisfied to make Cicero boſe his pledge.” The Conſuls had 
in former times obliged the Senators to lodge certain pledges in 
their hands, which they were to loſe, if they refuſed obedience to 
their orders. But Cicero had given no pledge to Antony, nor was 
it now the cuſtom ; and, though in his firſt Ph:/ippic he exclaims 
againſt the injurious treatment he now met with from Antony, he 
muſt be conſidered as complaining only of a paſſionate threat. 

h Cicero, Phil. i. expreſſes himſelf in this manner on the ſubject 
of this religious ſupplication: Do, you imagine, Conſcript Fa- 
*. thers, though I have been forced to attend the houſe, that 1 
« ſhould have given my vote for decreeing that parental obſe- 


quies ſhould be mixed with public thankſgivings; that religious 


&* rites, inexpiable, ſhould be introduced among us: That ſuppli- 
e cations ſhould be ordered to the dead? I will not fay to whom. 
« Had he been a Lucius Brutus, who, with his own hand, freed 
„ his country from regal ſlavery, and, through a ſucceſſion of al- 
„ moſt 500 years, tranſmitted a repreſentative capable of being 
fired with the ſame noble ſentiments, and performing a like glo- 
« rious exploit; never ſhould I have been brought to conſent to 
* the decree ; Shall the dead be joined in the worſhip due to the 
“ immortal Gods, and the man who no where has a monument of 
% parental obſequies, be honoured with the rites of public ſup- 
„ plication! This opinion, Conſcript Fathers, I ſhould have de- 
« livered, that I might have been · able eaſily to vindicate myſelf to 


the Roman people, in caſe that any heavy blow had fallen upon 


„them through war, through peſtilence, or famine ; partof theſe in- 
« deed we already feel, and more I am afraid now threaten us. 
„But the immortal Gods, I hope, will pardon the people of Rome, 
* who do not approve of this decree, and the Senate, who were 
* compelled to grant it.” 


party; 
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party; or, by oppoſing what was intended, make V. of R. 
him odious to the ſoldiery. The decree paſſed with- , 799. 
out any contradiction. * Pong 
The Senate met again the next day, when Antony 408 Conſ. 
thought fit to abſent himſelf, and leave the ſtage clear 
to Cicero; who accordingly appeared, and delivered 
the firſt of thoſe ſpeeches, which were afterwards 
called his Philtppics. He opened it with a particular 
account of the motives of his late voyage and ſudden ' 
return; of his interview with Brutus, and his regret 
at leaving him. He then declared that he came to 
« ſecond Niſo; and, in caſe of any accidents, of which 
* many ſeemed to ſurround him, to leave that day's 
* ſpeech as a monument of his perpetual] fidelity to 
„his country.” After complaining of Antony's inju- 
rious treatment of him the day before, and condemn- 
ing the decree to which they were forced to give 
their conſent, he returned thanks to H/ for what he 
had ſaid in that place the month before; wiſhed that 
ae had been preſent to ſecond him; and reproved the 
other Conſulars for betraying their dignity by deſert- 
ing him. As to public affairs, he dwelt much on An- 
tony's abuſe of their decree to confirm Cz/ar's acts, and 
the plundering the temple of Opis of thoſe ſums, which 
might have been of great ſervice to the State. He 
ſhewed alſo the unreaſonableneſs of two laws, which 
Antony had propoſed ; The one 10 form a third order 
of Judges to confift of military men; And the other by 7 
which thoſe convicted either of riotous.or. treaſonable prac- 
tices ſhould be at liberty to appeal to the People. He then 
exhorted the two Conſuls to follow the true path to 
glory, telling them, * that to be dear to our citizens, 
eto deſerve well of our country, to be praiſed, re- 
« ſpected, beloved, was truly glorious ; To be fear- 
ed and hated always invidious, deteſtable, weak, 
and tottering : That Cz/ar's fate was a warning to 
them how much better it was to be loved than to 
be feared: That no man could live happy who 
Vol. VII. Ff * held 
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© held life on ſuch terms, that it might be taken from 
* him not only with impunity, but with praiſe.” 
Antony was greatly enraged at this ſpeech, and ſum- 


408 Conf. moned another meeting of the Senate, for the 1 9th, 


where he again required Cicero's attendance ; but Ci- 
cero did not think proper to obey the ſummons. The 
Conſul made a bitter invectve againſt him, which 


he had been preparing ever {ſince the laſt meeting, 


and in which he charged him with every thing his 


- reſentment could ſuggeſt : But chiefly inſiſted on his 


being not only privy to the murder of Cz/ar, but 


the contriver of it, as well as the author of every 


ſtep which the Conſpirators had ſince taken. Cicero 


" aſſures us, that his intention was to inflame the ſol- 
diers to ſome violence, whom he had placed for that 
Purpoſe about the avenues of the temple of Concord, 
where the Senate met, and within hearing even of their 


debates. This determined him immediately to re- 


tire from Rome, and its neighbourhood, to his fur- 


theft villas near Naples, where he compoſed his /e- 


' cond Philippic, by way of reply to Antany, not de- 


livered in the Senate, as the tenor of it {ſeems to im- 


ply, but finiſhed in the country, nor intended to 


be publiſhed, till things were actually come to ex- 


tremity. The oration is a moſt bitter invective on 


Antony's whole life, deſcribing it as a perpetual ſcene 


of lewdneſs, faction, violence, rapine, heightened with 


Middl. p. 


321. 


all the colours of wit and eloquence. 
Brutus and Caſſius, during theſe tranſactions, at laſt, 


clearly ſeeing that Antony meditated nothing but war, 


and that their affairs were growing daily more and 
more deſperate, left Ita: And they took occaſion, a 
little before their departure, to write the following 


letter in common to Antony: 
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BruTvus and Cass1vs, Prætors, to AnTowy, Conſul. 


cc 


from reproaching us with the death o 


«IF you are in good health, it is a pleaſure to 
us. We have read your letter, exactly of a piece 
with your edict, abuſive, threatening, wholly un- 
worthy to be ſent from you to us. For our part, 
Antony, we have never done you any injury; nor 
imagined that you would think it ſtrange that Præ- 
tors and men'of our rank ſhould require any thing, 
by edict, of a Conſul. But, if you are angry that 
we have preſumed to do it, give us leave to be 
concerned that you would not indulge that privi- 
lege at leaſt to Brutus and Caſſius: For, as to our 
railing troops, exaQting contributions, ſolliciting 
armies, ſending expreſſes beyond ſea; ſince you 
deny that you ever complained of it, we believe 
you; and take it as a proof of your good intenti- 
on: We do not, indeed, own any ſuch practices; 
yet think it ſtrange, when you objected nothing 
of that kind, that you could not contain yourſelf 

2 Ceſar. 


Conſider with yourſelf, whether it is to be endured, 
that, for the ſake of the public quiet and liberty, 


cc 


Prætors cannot depart from their rights by Edict, 
but the Conſul muſt threaten them with arms. Do 
not think to frighten us with ſuch threats: It is 
not agreeable to our character to be moved by any 
danger: Nor muſt Antony pretend to command 
thoſe by whoſe means he now lives free. If there 
were other reaſons to diſpoſe us to raiſe a civil war, 
your letter would have no effect to hinder it: For 
threats can have no influence on thoſe who are free. 
But you know very well that it is not poſlible for us 


to be driven to any thing againſt our will; and for 


that reaſon, perhaps, you threaten, that, whatever 
we do, it may ſeem to be the effect of fear. Theſe 
then are our ſentiments : We wiſh to ſee you live 

Ff 2 | « with 
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with honour and ſplendor in a free Republic; have 
no deſire to quarrel with you; yet value our liberty 
more than your friendſhip. It is your buſineſs to 


(c 
( 


43. | 
408 Conſ. * conſider again and again what you attempt, and 


MidCl. p. 
313. 


„ what you can maintain; and to reflect, not how 


long Cæſar lived, but how ſhort a time he reigned: 
We pray the Gods that your counſels may be ſalu- 
tary both to the Republic and to yourſelf, if not, 
* wiſh, at leaſt, that they may hurt you as little as 
may conſiſt with the rr and dignity of the Re- 
public. Auguſt the 4th.“ | 


The two Prætors were to ſucceed of courſe to the 


government of ſome province at the expiration of their 


office. Cz/ar had intended Macedonia for Brutus, and 
Syria for Caſſius : But as theſe were two of the moſt 
important commands of the Empire, and would 
throw a great power into their hands, at a time when 
their enemies were taking meaſures to deſtroy them 
ſo Antony contrived to get two other provinces of an 
inferior kind decreed to them, Crete to Brutus, and 
rene to Caſſius , and, by a law of the people, pro- 
cured Macedonia and Syria to be conferred upon him- 
ſelf and his collegue Dolabella, in conſequence of 
which, he ſent his brother Caius in all haſte, to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the firſt, and Dolabella to ſecure the ſecond, 
before their rivals could be in a condition to ſeize 
them by force, of which they were greatly apprehen- 
ſive; taking it for granted that this was the project 
which Brutus and Caſſius were now meditating. Caſſius 
had acquired a great reputation in the Eaſt by his 
conduct in the Partbian war, and Brutus was highly 
honoured in Greece for his reputation of virtue and 
love of philoſophy : They reſolved therefore to ſlight 
the petty provinces which were granted to them, and 
to try their fortunes in the more powerful ones that 


| Ceſar had promiſed them: And with that view had 


provided the fleets aboye-mentioned, to tranſport them- 
ſelves 


\ 
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ſelves to thoſe countries, which they had deſtined for V. of K. 


the ſcene of action; Brutus to Macedonia, Caſſius to 
Syria; where we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to give a far- 
ther account of their ſucceſs. 5 
The deſperate ſtate of the party of the Conſpira- 
tors, at this time, cannot be better repreſented than b 


giving the reader a letter of Cicero to Caſſius : It gives E 
me great pleaſure to find that my late ſpeech [his firſt Maſin. 
Philippic] “ has received your approbation. If Iz. 24. 


could more frequently enforce the fame ſentiments, 
the liberties of the Republic might eaſily be re- 
“ covered. But that far more deſperate and deteſ- 
« table ſcoundrel Antony] than he at whoſe death 
„ you ſaid, he worſt of all villains is expired, is watch- 
ing for a pretence to begin his murderous pur- 
poſes : And his ſingle view in charging me with 
having adviſed the killing of Cz/ar 1s merely to 
exite the veteran ſoldiers againſt my life. But this 
„is a danger which I am not afraid to hazard, ſince 
he gives me a ſhare with you in the honour of that 
„ glorious deed. Hence it is, however, that nei- 
4 ther Piſo, who firſt ventured to inveigh. againſt 

the meaſures of Antony; nor myſelf, who made a 
ſpeech afterwards to the {ame purpoſe, about a 
month afterwards; nor P. Servilius, who followed 
my example, can any of us appear with ſafety in 
the Senate. For this inhuman gladiator has evi- 
„ dently a deſign upon our lives, and he hoped to 
have rendered me the firſt victim of his'cruel ven- 
** geance.. With this ſanguinary view he entered 
the Senate on the 197h of September, having ſeveral 
days before retired to the villa of M/lus, in or- 
der to prepare an inflammatory ſpeech againſt 
me. But who ſhall reconcile the filent meditati- 
ons of eloquence with the - noiſy revels of lewd- 
neſs and debauchery? Accordingly, it was the 
opinion of all his audience, that he could not ſo 
properly be ſaid to have delivered a ſpeech, as to 
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V. of R. « have diſcharged, with his uſual indecency, the hor- 
Het ur. rid fumes of his ſcandalous intemperance. 


Lou are perſuaded, you tell me, that my credit 


408 Con, © and eloquence will be able to produce ſome good 


effect. And ſome indeed it has produced, conſi- 
dering the ſad ſituation of our affairs. It has ren- 
dered the people ſenſible that there are three per- 
„ ſons of conſular rank, who, becauſe they are in the 
< intereſt of the Republic, and have ſpoken their 
„ ſentiments in the Senate with freedom, cannot at- 


tend that aſſembly without the danger of being 


* aſlaſſinated. And this is all the good you are to 
expect from my oratory. A certain relation of 
yours“ is ſo captivated with his new alliance, that 
« he no longer concerns himſelf in the ſucceſs of 
your games; but on the contrary, is mortified at 
< thoſe peals of applauſe with which your brother 
* was diſtinguiſhed. Another, of your family has 
been ſoftened by ſome grants, which it is pretend- 
ed that Cz/ar had deſigned to confer upon him. 
This, however, might be borne with ' patience : 
But is it not utterly beyond all endurance, that 
there ſhould be a man, who dares openly to avow 
* that he ſupports the meaſures of that ſcoundrel 
% Antony, with the hopes that his fon will be cho- 
* ſen Conſul, when you and Brutus are intitled to 
* be Candidates for that office? As to our friend 
L. Cotta, a fatal deſpair (for ſo he terms it himſelf) 
has almoſt intirely driven him from the Senate. 
L. Cæſar, that firm and excellent patriot, is pre- 
* vented from coming thither by his ill ſtate of 
health: And S. Sulpicius, who is a true friend to 
* the caule of liberty, and whoſe authority might be 
5; of infinite ſervice in the preſent conjuncture, is 


b Lepidus is ſuppoſed to be the perſon here meant. He was 
related to Caſſius by his own marriage, and had lately married his 
ſon to Antony's daughter. Melm. 

i He conducted the games which Caſſius gave as Prætor. 
— > as; © apap 
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„ unhappily abſent from Rome. After having men- Y. of K. 
* tioned theſe, I muſt take the liberty to ſay, that I, 799. 
cannot add any others, excepting the Conſuls 43. * 
«* ele&t, who may be juſtly deemed as well-wiſhers 408 Conf. 
to the Republic. The truth is, theſe are the only | 
« perſons on whoſe advice and authority the Com- 
* monwealth can depend. And ſmall, indeed, would 
their number be, even in the beſt of, times: How 
* unequal then muſt their ſtrength be found, to 
combat againſt the worſt ? All our hopes, there- 
fore, reſt intirely upon you and Brutus; I mean, 
* if you have not withdrawn from us with a view 
„only to your own preſervation : For, if that ſhould 
* be the caſe, we have nothing, alas! to hope nei- 
ther from Brutus nor from you. But if, on the 
„ contrary, you are forming ſome glorious enter- 
„ priſe, worthy of your exalted characters; I doubt 
„not but the Republic, by your aſſiſtance, will 
e ſoon recover her liberties; and I have only to 
„ wiſh, that I may not be deſtroyed ere that hap- 
„ py day ſhall arrive. In the mean time, my beſt 
* ſervices neither are, nor ſhall be wanting to your 
“ fainily: And, whether they would apply to me 'Y 
for that purpoſe, or not, I ſhall never fail to give | 
them proofs of my friendſhip towards you. Fare- 
« well.” | 

Antony kept no longer any meaſures with the 
Republican party: He declared himſelf more and 
more openly every day againſt the Conſpirators, and, 
to ingratiate himſelf with the veteran ſoldiers, threa- 
tened them with his edict, and diſcovered an intention 
to revenge the death of Cæſar. After the decree | 
of a religious ſupplication to Cæſar, and parental | 
obſequies above-mentioned, he erected a ſtatue in | 
the Roſtra, and inſcribed it, To the moſt worthy Pa- 
rent of his country. Theſe acts were ſo many pub- | 
lic and folemn declarations, that the Conſpirators | 
were not only murderers, but parricides. All the hopes, 

f4 | therefore, 
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therefore, of the Republicans were now grounded in 
the quarrel betwen Antony and Ofavius. The lat- 
ter, perceiving there was nothing to be done for 
him in the city againſt a Conſul armed with ſu- 
preme power both civil and military, formed a de- 
ſign againſt Antony's life, and actually provided cer- 
tain ſlaves to aſſaſſinate him, who were diſcovered 
and ſeized with poniards in Antony's houſe, as they 
were watching an opportunity to execute their plot. 
The ſtory was ſuppoled by many to be forged by 
Antony, to juſtify his treatment of OF#tavius, and his 
depriving him of the eſtate of his uncle; But the 
greateſt part of the old writers treat it as an undoubt- 
ed fact, and Cicero ſays, that all men of ſenſe both 
believed and applauded it. Theſe two Chiefs of the 
Czſareans now made open preparations for war, 
Antony left Rome in the beginning of Oclober, in order 
to meet and engage in his ſervice four legions from 
Macedonia, which had been ſent thither by Cz/ar on 
their way to Parthia, and were now, by his orders, 
returning to /taly. Oclauius, on his fide, ſent alſo 
ſome of his adherents, with money, to engage them 
to prefer his ſervice to Antony's, while he himſelf 
went into Campania, to ſollicit the veterans diſtributed 
in the colonies about Capua. Thoſe of Calatia and 
Cafilinum immediately joined him, to the number 
of 1000, to each of whom he diſtributed 500 de- 
narii : Theſe were afterwards called Evocati. Antony 
was not ſo well received at Brunduſium, where he ar- 
rived the 8th of October: For the ſoldiers, diſcon- 
tented with his behaviour towards the Conſpirators 
received him without any ſigns of joy, and ollowed 
him in ſilence to his tribunal, to hear what he had 
to ſay for himſelf. He began by reproaching them 
with their ingratitude, in not being ſenſible of their - 


obligations to him, who, inſtead of ſending them 


upon an expedition to Parthia, brought them: into 
Italy; but when he came to the point, and offered 
| | | them 
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them only 100 denarii, whilſt Ofavius gave five times V. of R. 
as much to thoſe who follow him, they all left his f Chr. 
tribunal. This affront put him into ſuch a rage, that, 43. 
calling together the Centurions, whom he ſuſpected 408 Conf. 
to -be the authors of their diſaffection, he ordered 

them to be maſſacred in his own lodgings, while 

he and his wiſe Fulvia ſtood calmly looking on. 

Octauius's emiſſaries greatly profited by this mad Phil. iii. 
behaviour, and ſpread among the ſoldiers billets in et v. 

which they compared the uſage they had met with from App. p. 
Czſar, and what they might expect from his ſon and 

heir, with this treatment»of Antony. All he could 

do by his promiſes and threats was to engage the 

legion of the Alaude to follow him: The other three, 

without taking his money or giving him any marks | 
of affection, took their route along the Adriatic coaſt, | 
without declaring yet for any fide. 


Antony ſtaid in thoſe parts till the end of Oober. 
OZavius, on his fide, was very active in ſolliciting the 
veterans in all the colonies, and was equally preſ- 
ſing to gain the Republicans over to his intereſt, and 
particularly Cicero, by whoſe influence he hoped to 
gain the others, offering to be their head againſt 
Antony. He wrote, therefore, letter after letter to 
Cicero to aſſure him of- his good diſpoſitions, and 

to 


k This legion was raiſed by J. Cæſur and compoſed of the na- 
tives of Gul armed and diſciplined after the Roman manner, 
to which he gave the freedom, of Rome. He called it by a Gal- 
lic name Alaude ; which fignihes 2 kind of lark or little bird 
with a tuft or creſt riſing upon its head: In imitation of which 
this legion wore a creſt of feathers on the helmet; from which 
origin the word was adopted into the Latin tongue. Antony, out 
of compliment to theſe troops, amd to aſſure himſelf of their fidelity, 
had lately made a judiciary law, by which he erected a third 
claſs of Judges, to be drawn from the officers of his legion, and 
added to the other two of Senators and Knights; for which C:- 
cero often reproaches him as a moſt infamous proſtitution of the 
dignity of the Republic, Philipp. i. 8. Middl. p. 325. 

| «< I had two letters the fame day from Ofawius; he preſſes 
„me to come immediately to Rome; is refolyed, he ſays, to do 


nothing 
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to aſk his advice, whether he ſhould advance to Rome, 
before Antony's return, with 3000 veterans, or keep 
the poſt of Capua and oppoſe his progreſs there; or 
go to the Macedonian legions, who were marching 
along the Adriatic ſea, and who, he hoped, were in 
his intereſt. Cicero adviſed kim to march to Rome, 
where he was likely to have the lower people on 


* nothing without the Senate,—l tell him that there can be 
no Senate till the 1/ of January, which I take to be true. 
He adds alſo; Nor without my advice. In a word, he urges : 
* hang back: I cannot truſt his age; do not know his real 
« intentions ; will do nothing without Panſa; am afraid that 
Antony may prove too ſtrong for him; and therefore unwil- 
ling to ſtir from the ſea; yet would not have any thing vigo- 
* rygus done without me. Varro does not like the condud of the 
% boy, but I do. He has firm troops, and may join with D. 
„ Brutus: What he does he does openly ; muſters his troops at 
Capua; pays them; we ſhall have a war, I ſee, inſtantly.” Ad 
Att. xvi. . 

TY — letters every day from Ofawius, to undertake his 
« affairs; to come to him at Capua; to ſave the State a ſecond 
time; He reſolves to come directly to Rome. | 


« Urg'd to the fight, tis ſhameful to refuſe, | 
« Whilſt fear yet prompts the ſafer part to chuſe. 
Hom. Il. vii. 


He has hitherto acted, and aQts ſtill with vigour, and will come to 
« Rome with a great force. Vet he is but a boy. He thinks the 
Senate may be called immediately: But who will come? or, 
if they do, who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will declare 
2 2 Antony * He will be a good guard to us on the 1/ 
of January; or it may come, perhaps to blows before. 
* The great towns favour the boy ſtrangely—They flock to 
* him from all parts, and exhort him to proceed: Could you 
eder have thought it ?” Ibid. 11. They were not therefore fo 
much in the intereſt of the Conſpirators, as Cicero ſometimes 
affirins. 

In the hurry of all theſe politics, he was proſecuting his ſtudies 
ſtill with his uſual application; and beſides the ſecond Philippic 
already mentioned, now finiſhed his book of Offices, or the Du- 
ties of man, for the ule of his fon. He now alſo drew up, as it 
is thought, his Stoica! Paradoxes or an illuſtration of the pecu- 
iar doctrines of that ſ-&, from the examples and characters of 
their own countrvinen which he addreſſed ro Brutus, Midd!. p. 
327. 

his 
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his fide. He did fo, and, being produced in the V. of R. 
Roſtra by the Tribune Canutius, made a ſpeech a- Bef' & 


gainſt Antony, declaring that he came to deliver 


the Republic from his oppreſſion: He nevertheleſs 408 Conf. 


let drop ſome expreſſions which greatly ſtartled the 
Republicans: For, ſtretching out his hand to Cz/ar's 
ſtatue, he made uſe of this oath: So may J arrive 
at the honours of my father. He did not think pro- 
per to wait Antony's return, but left the city to join 
the reſt of his ſoldiers, 

Antony, in his way back to Rome, marched with 
colours diſplayed, and raiſed contributions in all the 
great towns: He entered the city at the head of his 
legion, and poſted it about his own houſe, giving 


the word of command, and obliging them to do ddl. p. 
duty as in a camp. He publiſhed at the ſame time 329. 


ſeveral fierce and threatening edits, in which he 
gave Oclavius the name of Spartacus; reproached 
him with the ignobleneſs of his birth; charged (i- 
cero with being the author of all his councils; a- 
buſed young Quintus as a perfidious wretch, who 
had offered to kill both his father and uncle; for- 
bad three of the Tribunes, under pain of death, to 
appear in the Senate; Q. Caſſius, the brother of the 
Conſpirator, Carfulenus, and Canutius. In this humour 
he ſummoned the Senate on the 24th of November, 
with ſevere threats to thoſe who ſhould abſent them- 
ſelves; yet he himſelf neglected to come, and ad- 
journed it by edict till the 2845. But, while all people 
were in expectation of ſome extraordinary decrees 
from him, and of one particularly, which he had pre- 
pared, to declare young Cæſar a public enemy; he hap- 
pened to receive the news that two of the legions 
from Brundufium, the fourth, and that called the Mar- 
tial, had actually declared for Oclavius, and had poſt- 
ed themſelves at Alba in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
This ſhocked him ſo much, that, inſtead of proſe- 
cuting what he had projected, he only huddled over 


what nobody oppoſed, the decree of a ſupplication 
to 
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to Lepidus; and the ſame evening after he had diſ- 
tributed to his friends, by a pretended allotment, 
the ſeveral provinces of the Empire, which few or 


408 Conf. none of them durſt accept from ſo precarious a title, 


Phil. iii. 


ix. et viii. 


Midal. p. 
330. 


he changed the habit of the Conſul for that of a 
General, and left the city with precipitation, to put 
himſelf at the head of his army, and poſſeſs himſelf 
by force of Chſalpine Gail, afligned to him by a pre- 
tended law of the People, againſt the will of the 
Senate. 


On the news of his retreat, Cicero preſently quit- 


ted his books and the country, and ſet out towards 
Rome. He ſeemed to be called by the voice of the 


Republic, to take the reins once more into his hands. 
The field was now open to him: there was mot a 


Conſul, and ſcarce a Prætor in the city, nor any 
troops from which he could apprehend danger. He 
arrived on the gth of December, and immediately con- 
ferred with Pan/a (for Hirtius lay very ill) about the 
meaſures proper to be taken on their approaching 
entrance into the conſulſhip. Before his leaving the 
country, Oppius had been with him to preſs him a- 
gain to undertake the affairs of Oclavius and the pro- 
tection of his troops: But his anſwer was, “ that he 
« could not conſent to it unleſs he were firſt aſſured, 


that Ofavivs would not only be no enemy, but 


© even a friend to Brutus; that he could be of no 
« ſervice to Ofavius till the 1// of January, and 
there would be an opportunty before that time of 
« trying Octavius's diſpoſition in the caſe of Caſca, 
7 a had been named by Cz/ar to the tribunate, 
and was to enter upon it on the 10th of December: 


« For, if Oavuius did not oppoſe or diſturb his ad- 


% miſſion, that would be a proof of his good inten- 
tions.“ Oppius undertook for all this on the part 
of Ofavius, and Ofavius himſelf confirmed it, and 
ſuffered Caſca, who gave the firſt blow to Cæſar, to 
enter quietly into his office. The Tribunes, in the 

mean 
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mean time, in the abſence of the ſuperior magiſtrates, 
called a meeting of the Senate on the 1945. Cicero had 
reſolved not to appear there any more till he ſhould 
be ſupported by the new Conſuls; but happening to 
receive, the day before, the edict of D. Brutus, by 
which he prohibited Antony the entrance of his pro- 
vince, and declared that he would defend it againſt 
him by force, and preſerve it in its duty to the 
Senate, he thought it neceſſary for the public ſervice 
and the preſent encouragement of Brutus, to pro- 
cure, as ſoon as poſſible, ſome public declaration in 
his favour : He went, therefore, to the Senate very 
early, which, being known to the Senators, preſent- 
ly drew together a full houſe, in expectation of 
hearing his ſentiments in fo nice and critical a ſitua- 
tion of the public affairs. 

The Senate being aſſembled, the Tribunes ac- 
quainted them, that the buſineſs of that meeting 
was to provide a guard for the ſecurity of the 
new Conſuls, and the protection of the Senate, in 
the freedom of their debates; but that they gave a 
liberty withal of taking the whole State. of the Re- 
public into . conſideration. . Upon this Cicero opened 
the debate, and repreſented to them“ the danger 
of their preſent condition, and the neceſſity of 
* ſpeedy and reſolute councils againſt an enemy, 
« wholoſt no-time in attempting their ruin, That 
„ they had been ruined indeed before, had it not 
been for the courage and virtue of young Cafar, 
* who, contrary to all expectation, and without be- 
ing even deſired to do what no man thought poſlible 
„for him to do, had, by his private authority and 
* expence, raiſed a ſtrong army of veterans, and 
* baffled the deſigns of Antony : That if Antony had 
* ſucceeded at Brund ſi im, and prevailed with the 
* legions to follow him, he would have filled the 
city at his return with blood and ſlaughter : 
„That it was their part to authoriſe and confirm 
** what Cz/ar had done, and to impower him to do 


* more, 
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V. of R. „ more, by employing his troops in the farther ſer- 


« vice of the State; and to make a ſpecial provi- 


„ ſion alſo for the two legions which declared for 


408 Conſ him againſt Antony. As to D. Brutus, who had pro- 


« miſed by edict to preſerve Gaul in the obedience 
„ of the Senate, that he was a citizen born for the 
good of the Republic; the imitator of his anceſ- 
& tors; nay, had even exceeded their merit: That 
« it was neceſſary therefore to confirm by public 


authority what Brutus had done by private, in pre- 


* ſerving the province of Gaul, the flower of Jah, 
and the bulwark of the empire. Then, after largely 
„ inveighing againſt Antony's character, and enume- 
« rating particularly all his cruelties and violences, 
« he exhorts them, in a pathetic manner, to act 
« with courage in the defence of the Republic, or 


„die bravely in the attempt: That now was the 


“time either to recover their liberty, or to live for 
<« ever ſlaves: That if the fatal day was come, and 
« Rome was deſtined to periſh, it would be a ſhame 
„ for them, the Governors of the world, not to fall 
« with as much courage as gladiators were uſed to 
“ do, and die, with dignity rather than live with 
% diſgrace. He puts them in. mind of the many 
advantages which they had towards encouraging 
e their hopes and reſolution: The body of the 
people alert and eager in the cauſe; young Cæ- 
« ſar in the guard of the city; Brutus of Gaul; 
« two Conſuls of the greateſt prudence, virtue, con- 
cord between themſelves; who had been medita- 
« ting nothing elſe, for many months paſt, but the 
public tranquillity: To all which he promiſes his 
« own attention and vigilance both day and night for 
« their ſafety. On the whole, therefore, he gives his 
vote and opinion that the new Conſuls C. Panſa and 
* A. Hirtius ſhould take care that the Senate may meet 
* with ſecurity on the 1½ of January: That D. 
« Brutus, Emperor end Conſul elect, had merited 

greatly 
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« greated of the Republic, by defending the autho- Y. of R. 
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« his province, ſhould be publicly thanked and praiſ- 408 Con 


« rity and the liberty of the Senate and People of 
« Rome: That his army, the towns and colonies of 


« ed for their fidelity to him : That it ſhould be de- 
« creed of the laſt conſequence to the Republic, that 
« D. Brutus and L. Plancus (who commanded the 
« farther Gaul) Emperor and Conſul elect, as well 
4e as all others, who had the command of provinces, 
« ſhould keep them in their duty to the Senate, till 
* ſucceſſors were appointed by the Senate: And ſince, 
« by the pains, virtue, and conduct of young Cz/ar, 
« and the aſſiſtance of the veteran ſoldiers who fol- 
« lowed him, the Republic had been delivered, and 
« was ſtill defended from the greateſt dangers; and 
« ſince the Martial and fourth legions, under that 
« excellent citizen and Quæſtor Egnatuletus, had vo- 
« luntarily declared for the authority of the Senate, 
« and the liberty of the people; that the Senate 
« ſhould take ſpecial care that due honours and thanks 
be paid to them for their eminent ſervices: And 
© that the new Conſuls, on their entrance into office, 
© ſhould make it their firſt buſineſs to ſee all this 
* executed in proper from.“ To all this the Houſe 
unanimouſly agreed, and ordered a decree to be 
drawn conformably to his opinion. 
From the Senate he paſſed directly to the Forum, 
and, in a ſpeech to the people, gave an account of 
what had paſſed. Thoſe ſpeeches, which ſtand the 
third and fourth in the order of his Philippics, were 
extremely well received by the Senate and People; 

ſpeaking afterwards of the 
People, he ſays: F that day had put an end to my 
life, I had reaped ſufficient fruit from it, when you all, 
with one mind and voice, cried out, that I had twice ſaved 
the Republic. As he had now broken all meaſures 
with Antony, beyond the poſſibility of a reconcilia- 
tion, ſo he publiſhed, probably, abour this _ his 
econd 


atter of them to the ſame Þ! jipp. 
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ſecond Philippic, which had hitherto been communi- 
cated only to a few friends. | 

The ſhort remainder of this turbulent year was 
ſpent in preparing arms and troops for the guard of 
the new Conſuls and the defence of the State; And 


the new levies were carried on with the greater di- 


ligence, from the certain accounts that were brought 


to Rome that Aptony was actually beſieging Mutina, in- 
to which Brutus, unable to oppoſe him in the field, had 


thrown himſelf with all his forces, as the ſtrongeſt 


town of his province, and the beſt provided to ſuſ- 


tain a ſiege. Young Cz/ar, in the mean while, with- 
out expecting the orders of the Senate, but with the 
advice of Cicero, by which he pretended to govern 


himſelf in every ſtep, marched out of Nome at the 
head of his troops, and followed Antony into the pro- 


vince; in order to obſerve his motions, and take all 
oceaſions of diſtreſſing him; as well as to encourage 


Brutus to defend himſelf with vigour till the Conſuls 


could bring up the grand army, which they were 
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